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FARMING IN SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 


ning in one of the oldest sections 
United States makes an inter- 


I< 


ae study. During the summer va- 
cati I was manager of the Chester 
county farm bureau, and hence had ex- 
ceptionally good facilities for the study 
of farming in this district, where I 
tea agriculture in the state normal. 
Farms here range from 200 acres down 
to 40 or less. There are a few farms 


of 1.000 acres, but they are managed 
ned by city men, and hence need 
not enter our consideration. 1 heard 
of one man who lost $150,000 on a farm, 
nd of another who lost $100,000. Then 


+ 
1 found some real farmers who came 
from the city and lost $5,000 to $10,000 
before they were able to make any 
he ay at farming. As we find in 
most parts of the United States, the 


90j-acre farms are increasing. The 50- 
acre farms and less are increasing, but 
the tarms between 50 and 200 acres 
seem to be decreasing. We _ believe 


at this is so because about 200 acres 
is t natural economic unit on which 


tha 


one may do grain farming to 

tage. or on Which one may keep stock 
and raise grain to advantage. I know 
of two or three men who have some- 


ing like $7,000 invested on farms of 
140 acres, and who are clearing, over 
above interest and expenses, $2,000 
littke more each year. But they 
od managers. One sells certified 
ind another just ordinary milk. 

As the picture shows, there are a 

ber of yoke of oxen used near here. 
They are used by farmers who are 
making money, and from what I was 
able to learn, and what the government 
figured, oxen are an economic source 
of power, especially for getting timber 
out. An injured ox brings you some- 
thing. An ox costs about half as much 
as a horse, and does nearly as much in 
hauling manure and hay, and more in 
hauling timber. 

Here the ground is fairly level, and 
yet | know of but one hay loader, and 
but one corn binder in the county. 1 
presume there are more, but I have not 
happened to hear of them. We are 
within thirty miles of Philadelphia, and 
hence milk for Philadelphia is the big 


~~ 


and 


or < 







or ¢ 
are 








business. Corn, hay and wheat are 
the main crops. Alfalfa is coming, but 
as yet there are about three failures 
out of five plantings. So near as I 


could learn, it costs about $30 to seed 
an acre of alfalfa here. You must lime 


the soil, inoculate the seed, put on 25 
to 30 pounds of seed, fertilize the soil 
with not less than 500 pounds of $30 
fertilizer. But, nevertheless, alfalfa 
appears to be the coming crop. Those 


who put it in right get four or five tons 
of hay, worth $20 to $30 per ton. 

As near as we could learn, the farms 
pay here just about what they pay in 
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BY A. D. CROMWELL 


Iowa. One man made an income over | ers’ clubs here. This is Quaker Amer- 
and above interest and expenses, on aj} ica. They still say thee and thou. 
farm where he does not live, and on | Quakerism has produced one of the 
which ne hires all the help, that is, he | most beautiful civilizations in Amer- 
does no work, yet makes $200 per | ica. Honest, thrifty, hard-working, 
month. Rent is paid here each month. | proud, religious people. I find them 
Money is loaned to the farmers for one | more sociable than farmers in Iowa. 


Land sells at from $70 to 
$150 per acre. The small farm makes 
one of the big problems. You can not 
make a good living on a 50-acre farm, 
and if you are a good business man, 
you can not make enough to attract you 
on 140 acres. But the next farm, al- 


Last spring I was at one of their clubs 
—which generally meet on Saturday 
afternoon, once a month. There were, 
as usual about forty to fifty present. 
While there, I learned of the oldest 
farmers’ club in America. I told Mr. 
Billings, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, about it. He said: “Well, that 
reminds me, we find the farms in that 


year only. 


though it may have only 30, 40 to 70 
acres, is so well equipped with a splen- 











Typical Farm Home in Rural Pennsylvania. 
(Where “Uncle Henry” Spent His Boyhood Days.) 


did house, big barns, etc., that you can 
not afford to pay for them in order to 
get the land to work in connection with 
your farm. 

Here nearly every farm has a house 
or two for the hired men to live in. 
While one horse works, as with you, 
about 25 acres, yet here they use more 
men to 100 acres than you do. Here 
there are less machines, smaller wagon 


part of the county somewhat more prof- 
itable than in other places. 
find out about that.” I have 
that farmers’ club since, and find it 
both typical and vital. The farmers 
With their families meet at each oth- 
er’s houses. There are eighteen fami- 
lies in the club. They meet once a 
month, except during the months of 
July and August, which is harvest time 


visited 


boxes, corn is cut by hand and husked | there. Each woman is expected to 
in the field, grain is stacked in the | feed the club once in each eighteen 
barn and threshed there. But this | months. They meet about nine o’clock, 
damp, warm climate certainly doesfur- | and have a first-class, vital literary 


program, with music, recitations, cur- 
rent events and discussions of agricul- 
tural subjects. Then dinner or lunch 
about one o'clock, and then they visit 


nish good pastures. For example, now 

(November list) we have had no hard 

freezes yet, and pastures are fine. 
But what I wanted most to tell the 


We must ; 








western farmers about was the farm- | the farm. Somehow, the gate hes got- 


ten back onto its hinges a day or so 
before; the weeds have suddenly dis- 
appeared; even the pastures look clean 
and sleek, and the cows look as though 
they were going to the county fair. The 
barn bears inspection. Tools seem to 
have found their places. Of course, it 
took labor, but the farmer is glad of 
it. Some of the friends come from six 
to seven miles away, and hence the 
farms along the road have taken on 
their best appearance, because friends 
were to pass by. If a weed patch is 
noticed, the owner is likely to get a 
little roast under which he does not 
feel just comfortable. It is easier to 
cut the weeds. 

The grange here is much more active 
than with you. But with all that, the 
farmers have much of which to com- 
plain. Schools are, as with you, for the 
five learned  professions—dentistry, 
ministry, teaching, law, and medicine. 
There is less respect here for an agri- 


culturist than with you, and hence 
more of the brighter boys and girls 
leave for the towns. sjunks loan for 
too short a time. Middlemen get too 
much. The farmer, as with you, gets 
somewhat less than 40 per cent of 


what the consumer has to pay for his 
produce. Last, but not least, the awful 
colored and liquor problems are here. 
Two women aml one girl violated in 
this county in the year since I came. 
One woman had her eyes put out. True, 
the devils were arrested, taken to court 
and in less than thirty-six hours ate 
dinner behind bars where they are to 
serve life sentences; but one brute is 
yet free, and the court sentences on the 
others are not severe, and spectacular 
enough, to deter others, I fear. For 
fifteen vears, I lived on my little farm 
at Humboldt and never locked a door 
and never lost a thing. A man’s wife 
and daughters would no more stay all 
night on a farm in this county without 
protection than they would stay all 
night amidst a pack of wolves. And 
the race problem gets worse as we go 
south from here. 

Iowans have a moral heritage that 
has quite as much to do with the price 
of their land as has its fertility. Do 
you cherish that moral heritage, and 
are you alert to conserve it? 


The bee is the fruit grower’s friend. 


3ee-keeping can be combined with 
fruit raising to advantage. The little 


workers pay the farmer well in honey 
and at the same time are great bene- 
fits to orchards. 

Farmers who have grapes should 
keep an open eye for the root worm. 
This little pest has done thousands 
of dollars’ worth of damage to vine- 
vards in this country. 





Oxen a Source of Cheap Power Within Thirty Miles of Philadelphia. 
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owner sees a neighbor growing live | Thorne alone and had been ey; 
stock of various kinds’ successfully with the hearing before the 


hen we first tried it, some twelve 
years ago. It does for a day or two 


Tom Jones can do that, so can I. He | ed them, horse, foot and dr 


because you have thrown dust on the 
been making money at it; so can | smote them hip and thich. 


leaves. The first shower will remedy 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT DES MOINES, 1OWA that, or it will be rer vith- | I. { that this thing of hand- their evidence to pieces. 
out rain. What you have d » j j li tock, or e\ getting land down pelled them to admit that t] 
Pras Se Sono oe 00 per break up an rust that may} ave ; t rass_ preparatory ; handling | ures were juggled. were unfai) 
he és ; s ; 6) formed. to. kill eed have } | hin It he in fact, got - reverse i 
per year, All ptlo ' , e in Ince, verminate and t ver vour gras is 1 \ 1, he must ¢ at it in a | they had claim He shower 
‘ ewed. The date on the tag which : Wi i1 words, | their own sworn statements 
* ; the A spnaginte . ita . t s seldom a m: ado as ™m 1 ii¢ I t iT ie usiness while their expenses had inc: 
é Siemees 1 hundred and sixty | the Pics cicveiny in their revenu 
fg into | been greater, and has result 
brood mares | constantly increasing net reven 
rr that showed that the net earnings 
ng mat- | American railroads are $00 
have { greater today than fifteen vear 
take | that their outstanding capital } 
‘ creased more during recent 
than ever before, and their divi 
have increased more rapidly 
! their capital stock. Notwithsta 
ot know anything abo ; the claim of the railroads tl 


! 
look as if it had been injured, simply | and in a large way, and he says: “if | iner. Single-handed, Mr. Thorne 





hat 
andling cows, | é bet- | have been unable to secure the 
yugh supply the sary funds for maintaining a 
at first ] proving their properties, Mr. 7 
heavy, } i 1, : showed that their allowance 
formed, preventin aeration of the | herd % I leart if he has maintenance during the past 
plant roots, 1 favoring evaporation | had 1 experi i eeding cattle, years have been greater than fe 
oO. the waste of wat in the under f him u p< vy steers i i other four-year period in thei: 
der 1e nditions no farm- reighbor d, and vy feeding hem | tory. In short, Mr. Thorne 
er should hesitate about putting on a learn how feed. A half dozen br ood heaviest artillery the railroad peo; 
harrow and harrowing quite thorough- | soWs is the utmost t a new begin- ; could send forward on the 
ly. We prefer to harrow the same ner Wants, altho grain raisers usu- | ground of their own choosing, and 
way that the drills n. Some people | ally know pretty well how to handle ; feated them utterly. 
prefer to harrow crosswise. brood sows. | lowa is proud of Mr. Thorne. He 
can easily find out which 1e better There is no profit in having more | has fought many successful battles 
way. than a hundred breeding ewes on a | for the farmers and stockmen of the 
Flax and sorghum sown broadcast | quarter section tarm. There is no- state. The experience of the past 
168.1 , t should not be harrowed, jean not be | profit in having more milk cows than month shows him to be the most thor- 
Copyright, 5914. by the Wallace Pub. very well. One of the fhain reasons | you can milk comfortably. There is ; oughly informed man _ on railroad 
de. ce contents of « e of Wallaces? for using a drill with fall grains or | very little profit in having more than rates in the entire country. 
spring wheat, oats or barley, is that a hundred pigs of all ages on the Although only eastern rates are in- 
you can harrow the crop when advis- | farm. But if the business of handling volved in this particular case, western 
; able without injury. The introduction | these is thoroughly learned by experi- | farmers have a strong indirect inter- 
ae = of the grain drill and the improve ence as well as by reading and attend- | est in it. If the railroads are succegs- 
Cultivation of Small Grain ments in harrows enables us to ex- | ing lectures and institutes and all | ful in securing an advance in eastern 
ume that corn, potatoes. tend our cultivation to almost any | that, the live stock will increase very | rates, a similar case will be brought 
kind of grain on the farm that can be | soon beyond the capacity of the quar- | by them to secure an advance in west- 
; : : drilled in with success. ter section farm. Live stock is high | ern rates. We made mention some 
need cultivation and must have Another reason why we prefer har- | and scarce; but they are not nearly ; time since of the admission made by 
f they are to succeed. Inasmuch | rowing a little later than most people | so scarce as the ability to handle | some of the railroad people to the 
as prion vention of t i do is because, if you sow your grass | them properly. effect that a very large percentage of 
seed and cover it with the harrow If renting a farm on the shares to ; the service rendered in the great cit- 
, ‘ while harrowing your grain. and crust | @ man with no experience with live | ies is free. For example, it is esti- 
Mtivation Of smal grain WAS  topms, subsequent harrowing would | stock, we would never think of giving | mated that the roads around Pitts- 
] destroy the grass seed. If a crust is | him more than the amount of stock | burgh do about $15,900,060 worth of 
formed, however, we would harrow | above mentioned. Even if he has it | switching service without charge, and 
and sow more grass seed | in him to be a stock farmer, his live | that around Chicago the amount of 
Pastures often need cultivation,and | stock will increase faster than his | this free service is as great or pos- 
particularly blue grass pastures. They | ability to handle them. For grain | sibly greater. There are two good 
are the better for harrowing, if no | growing is one line of business, and reasons why this sort of thing should 
other tool is preferable, and at the | stock growing and feeding is another. ; be discontinued. One is that it is 
same time seeding to clover. Usually | The grain raiser will have quite as | harmful to the entire country to con- 
the better tool is a disk drill, prefer- | much difficulty, and even more, in | tinue to concentrate business in the 
ably used both ways, thus slitting the | learning how to be a stockman than | great cities. The worst government 
blue grass sod int nall pieces and | the stockman will have in learning | problem we have is city government. 
putting the clover seed down in the | how to grow grain. He will have more | The bigger the city, the worse the 
a harrow slits. This should be done just as the | difficulty because live stock farming | government, and the’ stronger the 
rust is brok up there | frost is 2 out of the ground, be- | is a higher type of farming than grain , temptation of young people to the city 
small cro] "e ha hi cause j ive he clover an early | growing. and away from the farm. The con- 
impressed upon our mind \ n | start, and because it is much easier | mia ————_———— | gestion of traffic in the city needs 
y the absence ather, : done then and mu better done than | very expensive terminals. The _ sec: 
was put in whe; 1 first-clas afterwards. Mr. Thorne |} ond-reason is that it is not right to 
tion in September Was all ask the general freight-paying public 


ik : We ratate Com- : 
in tine condition immediately Last fall, when the Interstate Com- | to pay more than reasonable charges 


: , mere . nissior c nder ec c he servi i . ¢ “9 i] 
pt a couple S F merce Commission took under con- | for the service, in order that railroads 
] l ki h 

toc ing t e arm . . . give free service to favored custom- 


middh the field, sideration the request of the eastern 
could not be seeded until after- If the worst fears of many of our} railroads that they be permitted to ers in the large cities and reread 
ield on this small piece, |... ice concerning ncntiinn: enteniaite: Ls Seka Hp aw SS oh turing centers. teasonable switching 
nber it. was about twi ey ee nities are wg. | advance their rates five per cent, the | charges should be paid by the people 
im the rest of the field. It | tition are realized, or if there is any | commission decided that the case was | who get the benefit. Tnere-is no more 
kind ot ‘tend: the sam considerable reduction i he next | of sufficient importance to justify ; logic in free switching service than 
in free passes. 
ers will bexin to turn their attention ae aA Loonies rs J Until the showing made by Mr. 
é . Ws a uld represent the interests of the ; Thorne, there was a general feeling 
to the growing of live st *. Some of | general public in the hearing of the | throughout he country that possibly 
them are doing it now They see pret- | case, and they appointed Mr. Louis | the railroads were entitled — a small 
ty clearly that the nstant growing | Brandeis. Shortly after his appoint- advance = freight rates. Good rail- 
grain on the same farm year after ; road service is very necessary to the 
means constantly decreasing fer- | Ment, Mr. Brandeis requested Mr. | prosperity of the country, and no class 
and thi hile the rice of | Clifford Thorne, of the Iowa state | of citizens will object to the railroads 
be ‘ising at i rate | board of railroad commissioners, to | being paid a fair price for such serv- 
the last ten years, its actual aver- | assist him on behalf of the public. Mr. | ices. The evidence submitted in this 
productive alue is decreasing. | Thorne accepted this invitation, and | case, however, seems to show that if 
rhe best way to check this is to quit i » trial of the case has been the | fair charges are made for all of the 
crowing so much grain and grow more incipal witness against the advence. | services rendered by the railroads, 
stock. Because of the large number of cases | they are in a better position today 
li There is great danger that many | before fhe commission, the prelimi- | than they have been at any time in 
soils h farmers, both landlords and:‘tenants, | nary hearings in this particular case | the past. 
better by the | and men who work their own farms, | have been held before an examiner of ee a 
should have some kind | will make a mistake just here The he commission Mr. Thorne was on } : ; d 
and he kind that | western farmer likes to do things in e stand three days before the ex-]| . Much patience should be exe a 
ffective under the | a big way. If he makes up his mind | aminer, and the nature of the evi- | i training a heifer to be milked sd 
ditions il he neighborhood. Just | to seed down to grass, he wants to | dence which he introduced so alarmed lose one’s temper, although a Fe 
is a good chance to sow clover | put in half the farm at once. If he | the railroad representatives that they | 27Ound considerably, is apt to ake 
and while cultivating the wheat | makes up his mind to go into sheep, he | made a request for a hearing before | ® kicking cow out of her 
the grass seed wants two or three hundred. ; the full commission, at which time wa —_—— 
: is cultivation, however, whether wants to feed cattle, he must go to | they might present evidence to con- Too much water in a soil is about 
with the roller or the harrow, should | the stockyards and buy at least two | trovert that ntroduced — by Mr. as harmful as not enough. Tile ain- 
never be done oxoept when the soil is carloads. it he wants to grow hogs, Thorne. he commission granted his age will take care of the aa A 
in first-class condition. To harrow | he things nothing less than a hundred | request, and a couple of Weeks since good mulch will conserve moisture in 
or roll it when wet would do no pos- | would be worth while. the hearing was held. The railroad | gry weather 
sible good. and might do a great deal Now the man who has been grow- | people sent forward their biggest guns F i 
oO. ‘m. The same is true of rye, and | ing grain, or who has had grain grown | —the president of the Baltimore and 
in bot ases when sown in drills. on his farm for a number of years, | Ohio, the president of the great Penn- Sunfiowers along the edge of a) vul- 
\ many farmers fear to put | and who goes into stock in this way, | sylvania system, and others of similar | try yard will provide shade in summer 
the harrow on their wheat for fear it | will get into trouvle; and it may be] caliber. Before the battle was over, | and also produce some excellent eed 
it. We thought so, too, ! big, black trouble at that. The farm |! probably they wished they had let Mr. | for winter. 
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Porcine Mollycoddles 


Luxury always tends to produce 
mollycoddles. When the conditions of 
existence are moderately hard, when 
ye are obliged to live on plain food 
nd work hard to get it, when we live 


i) a house into which fresh air is 
freely admitted through crevices in 
doors and windows, and goes out 
through fireplaces with roaring fires, 


we produce a fine lot of men and wo- 
men, who have children like the olive 
plants of the Hebrew, and several of 
them. When wealth increases, and 
luxury that goes with it; when a 
gentleman runs the furnace, 
‘ the boys run the thermostat or 
automatic heat regulator; when they 
iw water out of a faucet instead of 
pump, it becomes necessary, if they 

to live and be healthy, that they 
have recourse to golf, tennis, baseball, 
football, basket-ball or other gymnasi- 
um work, or the bowling alley, to get 
up an appetite, and get a little of the 
joy of life that comes naturally to the 
iarm boy and man. Even with these 
ihings, as luxury increases, they are 
apt to marry late, have few children, 
and rear them in luxury, with increas- 
ing danger of rearing mollycoddles in- 
stead of real men and women. 

As luxury increases among the farm 
live stock, they too tend to become 
mollycoddles. The horse is excepted, 
because he has to work; or if not, he 
soon eats his head off and disappears. 
Cuitle are not quite so fortunate in 
this respect, but so long as we use 
them to market roughage, they do fair- 
ly well. When we begin to breed for 
special purposes, and _ particularly 
when some fashion in breeding, some 
line of color or other fancy line, comes 
in, vitality declines, tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion and other diseas- 
es come in and warn us that there is 
danger of our cattle becoming molly- 
coddles. 

It is in the case of the hog that the 
heaviest burden falls. He is a gentle- 
man of leisure. He lives on the cream 
of the farm. He opens his eyes in a 
warm Wigwam or steam-heated palace. 
An attendant waits on his dam in her 
hour of need, even though it be in the 
night watches. He is dried and 
warmed and tenderly introduced to 
the fount of porcine blessing. He 
basks in the sunlight through glass 
windows, if his coming is in Febru- 
ary. March or April. A _ side-dish of 
appetizing food is within his reach the 
very first day he can use it. He is 
fed on the finest grain on the farm. 
He shares with the calf the skim-milk 
that may be available. Thus from 
birth to death he lives as an organ- 
ized appetite, and becomes at matur- 
ity an animated lard keg. 

His ancestors some 
back roamed the woods. 
ancestress measured her 
bushel basket, and with 
nized head of the family 
mettle of the fleetest horse and the 
courage of the boar-hound. He was 
clear of vision, brave in spirit, sound 
in wind and limb. His bones had the 
strength of the finest steel, and his 
nose was fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

A life of luxury has shortened his 
nose, has refined his form, and has 
put a lovely little kink in his tail— 
just too sweet for anything! He can 
no longer walk to market, but must 
be carried; and fortunate is he if his 
bones will stand the shock of rough 
roads or the severe bumping of two 
freight cars. Naturally, every pore of 
this mollycoddle is open to every 
breath, every porcine malady that is 
Wwatted on the breezes by day or that 
sieals in like a thief in the fogs by 
night. If cholera winks at him from 
the next township, he is sure to col- 


colored 


pigs in a 
the recog- 
tested the 


lapse. This gluttonous gorger of slop 
containing milk, corn meal, bran, 
shorts, oil meal, tankage, is not to 


blame. We have made him what he 
is—a mollycoddle, a porcine mollycod- 
die, a spoiled child of luxury. 

_Should we go back to the wild boar, 
tie razor-back or the hazel-splitter? 
No more than we should go back to 
the log house or sod stable. But if 
the hog is to be profitable, he must 
have more vitality. We must breed 
better; must give him fresh ground 
for his home. We must give him a 
Wider range, more grass in summer, 
and alfalfa hay in winter, more rough- 
age. We must add months to his life 
by making him work harder for his 





generations | 
His ancient | 





living. We must use him more as a 
saver of waste, a scavenger, not to 
gather up the offal of the streets, but 
the waste products of the farm. We 
can afford to lengthen his nose and 
his legs, to increase the size of his 
bone and the width of his chest. We 
need not be so particular about the 
droop of his ear, the exact shape of 
his tail, or whether he has a swirl 
or not, if by giving attention to the 
essentials instead of to the fancy 
points, and if by making it harder for 
him to live, we can put some ginger 
into his constitution. 





Foreign Butter and Eggs 


The dairymen of the corn belt are 
beginning to be concerned about the 
importation of foreign butter, particu- 
larly from Denmark and New Zea- 
land. They are beginning to discover 
that butter from Denmark and eggs 
from Siberia can be sent to New York 
as cheaply as from the corn belt or 
even from the more remote parts of 
New England; and that butter from 
New Zealand and eggs from China will 
cost as little for transportation to the 
Pacific coast as they would to that 
coast from Kansas and Nebraska. 
When the Panama canal is opened, it 
will cost but a trifle more to land 
these products in New York than in 
San Francisco. New Zealand is the 
best dairy country of Australasia; 
and their summer product when 
cows give down will compete 
our winter product when the 
hold up. 

Much as we may regret this condi- 
tion of affairs, it is not worth while 
for us to abuse the administration. If 
we abuse anybody, let it be the pre- 
vious administrations, that built up 
tariff walls so high, in order to pro- 
tect the manufacturing interests, that 
the people became disgusted and or- 
dered them to be taken down. In tak- 
ing them down, the farmers got the 
worst of it, of course, because they 
were unorganized, and were more 
loyal to their party than to their 
business or themselves. 

It is not worth while to “cuss” any- 
body. It is not likely that we will 
ever have any higher protection on 
butter and eggs than we have now. 
Does any man imagine that the labor- 
ing man, having had a taste of cheap 
butter and eggs, will consent to a tar- 
iff on these necessities of life? Will 
any congressman whose constituents 
live off the farm ever consent to a 
taxed dinner-pail? 

We will have to accept present con- 
ditions as permanent, and the prac- 
tical question is: How shall we meet 
this competition? We know of but 
one way, and that is to produce bet- 
ter butter and more of it; to produce 
more eggs, and send them to market 
in better condition. This we can do 
if we will; and by doing it we would 
make more money than we did under 
protection. Better than that, we will 
be better dairymen and poultrymen. 

Denmark and New Zealand butter 
stands high in all the great cities of 
the world, not because sold cheap, but 
because first-class in quality, and uni- 
form in character—the color, texture 
and flavor always the same in every 
package and in every pound. They 
have an established reputation for ex- 
cellence and for uniformity in excel- 
lence. Our low grades of butter will 
never compete with butter from these 
countries. This butter is sent all over 
Europe, and will be sent to America, 
because it is produced in great quan- 
tities and of the best quality always. 

This is possible because, especially 
in Denmark, the cows give about 50 
per cent more butter-fat than the 
cows in the corn belt. The Danes 
know how to breed cows, how to feed 
cows, how to milk cows, how to man- 
ufacture the milk into butter of stan- 
dard quality, how to cooperate to the 
best advantage both in manufactur- 
ing and in marketing. That’s all. 

Their land is far inferior to the 
land in the corn belt. Their climate 
is even more severe. The only ad- 
vantage they have is in their know- 
how, and this they have acquired in 
the last forty years. We shall have 
to acquire it ourselves, or else we 
must play second fiddle to them in 
our own markets. 

The cow that gives a hundred and 
fifty pounds of butter-fat in the year 
can’t compete with the cow that gives 
two hundred and fifty, The unorgan- 
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ized dairymen can’t compete with the 
organized. A country with creamer- 
ies which produce butter of different 
grades of excellence can’t compete 
with a country that has its product 
standardized and always up to stan- 
dard. A country that markets eggs 
of different sizes and colors and ages 
in the same consignment can’t expect 
to compete with a country that stan- 
dardizes its egg products, and has ae: 
quired a reputation for absolute hon- 
esty in selling eggs. 

The competition may not be so se- 
vere as some of our dairy friends im- 
agine it will be; but this is certain; 
that we must take a leaf out of the 
foreigner’s note-book and force him 
out of our markets by selling as good 
a quality as he can and at the same 
time ask a lower price. We have the 
soil and the climate; and if we don’t 
meet this competition successfully, it 
is because the foreigner is a_ better 
farmer and a more efficient man than 
We are. 


Where Should Consolidated 
Schools be Located? 


The farmers of the corn belt states 
are apparently coming to the. conclu- 
sion that he only correct solution of 
the country school problem is the 
consolidated or centralized school. 
One reason for this is that a one-room 
school, averaging in the corn. belt 
states twelve pupils, with often as 





low as five, three, two and even one, | 


is too expensive. Other reasons 
that it is almost necessarily a 
less school, and therefore a very 
fective school; and that it 
give the education that farm chil- 
dren must have to be really fitted for 
farm life or for any other life worth 
while. 


are 
play- 
de- 


The people of Iowa, at least in 
many sections, are gradually coming 


to this conclusion. In fact, the ques- 
tion most generally asked us now is 
not, “Shall we consolidate?” but, 
“Where shall the consolidated school 
be located?” We are asked whether 
it should be located in the open coun- 
try as near as possible in the center 
of the township or district, or in the 
nearest town. When fhis point is 
reached, it is time for the farmer to 
go slow and do some serious and care: 
ful thinking. 

The law contemplated that the con- 
solidated school would be a farmers’ 
school; and the location 
such as to give the greatest benefit to 
farmers as a whole and to develop 
the best and sanest social ife in the 
open country. The danger is that the 
country towns, which have heretofore 
given no consideration to the educa- 
tion of farm children, will, now that 
consolidation is in the air, aim to 
build up the town schools at the ex- 
pense of the farmers as a class, by 
persuading the farmers near the town 
to join with them in building the con- 
solidated school in the town. 

To this we have three objections: 
First, it divides up the farming terri- 
tory, often leaving it in such shape 
that the schools in the remainder can 
not be consolidated to advantage. 
Second, it prevents the development 
of the right sort of social life in the 
open country. Third, it exposes farm 
boys and girls to the temptations of 
the small town, often worse than what 
they would meet in the icty. 


Farm life is essentially different 
from town life, and always will be. 
The farmer is so different from the 


townsman, that they don’t mix read- 
ily. In other words, they don’t form 
an emulsion. The education of the 
farm child should in its application be 
different from that of town children. 
The social life, if it fits the farm and 
is really worth while, must be differ- 
ent from the social life of the town. 
The great lack of the farming com- 
munity is the lack of a real social 
life, which social life should not and 
can not be a cheap imitation of the 
social life of the town, but must grow 
out of the soil itself. Therefore, if 
and where we are to have consoli- 
dated schools, let them be really farm 
schools, and not a mixture of farm 
and town. Let us not as farmers for- 
get the interests of brother farmers, 
or embarass them in forming consoli- 
dated school districts by allowing the 
town to absorb part of the territory, 
to the injury of the farmers of the 
township generally. 

Owing to the varied topography of 
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the country, due to roads and rivers 
and the location of towns, no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. Some- 
times, when there is a village at or 
near the center of the township, it 
may be wise for the farmers to ab- 
sorb it. Sometimes it is possible that 
two townships may be consolidated, 
or two townships or parts of town- 
snips in two different counties. 

The point we make is that the 
prime object of this new law is to 
give the best possible rural education 
to the farmer’s child, to all farm chil- 
dren, and to develop an inteilectual 
and social life among farm folks that 
will be worth while. It is not a town 
problem, nor a town and farm prob- 
lem, but a farm problem pure and 
simple. Don’t let the town chaps fool 
you by getting part of your territory, 
to the detriment of the remainder. 





An Experiment in Perpetual 
Tenantry 


The government of New South 
Wales is inaugurating an experiment, 
the result of which will be watched 
with interest over the civilized world. 
They have opened up a district which 
will eventually mean about half a 
million acres available for irrigated 
farming, which they expect in time to 
carry a population of 50,000 souls. The 
government purchased the land which 
it was proposed to irrigate; built its 


dams and main and distributing ca- 
nals. It then decided that it would 
retain control of the land, and lease 


it in perpetuity -to tenants. Six hun- 


dred have made application the first 
year. 
The government assesses the value 


of the unimproved land at about $100 
per acre, and bases the rental on 2.5 
per cent of this unimproved and irvri- 


gated value, or $2.50 per acre. There 
is to be re-appraisal of this land at 
extended periods, on which the 2.5 
per cent will be charged. The ten- 
ants make all their own improve- 
ments, and have a right to sell or 
transfer the lease. This gives the 
tenant practically freehold posses. 


sion. He is as much a fixture as if 
he owned the land outright. 

This reminds us of the land system 
put in force by Moses and Joshua 
when they divided up the land of Pal- 
estine. They simply leased it to the 
children of Israel for fifty years, the 
bottom principle being that “the land 
is the Lord’s.” The tenant paid a 
tithe, or land tax of one-tenth of the 
gross proceeds, for the support of the 
religious and civil institutions of the 
country. That system broke down un- 
der the kings, because men like Ab- 
salom and Joab began to acquire large 
estates; in what way we don’t know. 

It is an _ interesting experiment, 
however, particularly at this time, 
when the subject of land tenure and 
the relations of landlord and tenant 
are being discussed all over the civil- 
ized world. 

Suppose, for example, that the Uni- 
ted States, instead of giving the land 
away in the shape of homesteads and 
railroad grants, had put a value on 
it say of $1.25 or $2.50 an acre, al- 
lowed a man to make improvements 
as he saw fit, and pay the taxes on 
it whether he made improvements or 
not, but still retaining possession. We 
can see at once that we would have 
had an entirely different civilization. 
There would have been no trans-con- 
tinental railroads, unless the govern- 
ment had built them, and doubled the 
price of land and the rent, as they 
did, within a certain distance of the 
railroad. Land would naturally have 
been surveyed out in economic areas, 
differing in different sections. Ifthe 
land had not been surveyed out in 
economic sections, it would have been 
divided in the same way. There would 
have been no large estates; but if the 
acreage allotted was not sufficient to 
support a family, they would have 
been doubled up; or if too much, they 
would have been divided. 

This, of course, is only an experi- 
ment, but it is an interesting one, one 
worth watching. It is too late to try 
it in this country. 


Powdery scab is a dreaded disease 
of the potato tuber. Growers to be 
on the safe side should treat their 
seed before planting. The insurance 
or protection is cheap. 
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Against Secret Sessions 
Kenyon, of 


fight to 


Senators Cummins and 


lowa, are making a vigorous 


sessions, in the 


The 


do away with secret 


ed States senate. occasion 
of the conflict is the efforts of Presi- 


dent Wilson to 
tion of Mr 


merce 


secure the confirma- 


Daniels as interstate com- 


commissioner. Mr Daniels’ 
previous re ord i 
he leans very strongis 
point of view As am 
lic utility 
stat when 
lures Was up 
ike a i 
their speculative value as 
Ct Yr! It will be 
year ago congress provided a large 
appropriation to be used by the Inter- 
Commerce Commission in deter- 
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The members of the 
Commission are appointed by 
but confirmed 
Senators Cummins and 
other senators, be- 
lieve that Mr. Daniels’ qualifications 
for the should be fully consid- 
ered, and that the public should be in- 
formed of the reasons for their objec- 
tions to him as a member of the com- 
mission. These senators should have 
the support of the people generally 
without regard to party. Except when 
considering matters of great impor- 
tance affecting our international rela- 
tions, secret sessions should be done 
away with, not only in congress, but 
in state legislatures, in meetings of 
boards of supervisors of counties, and 
the council chambers of We 
should know how our representatives 
vote and talk on every question of im- 
portance. Representatives of the peo- 
ple who want sessions usually 
want to do something which they do 
not want their constituents to know 
about. Let in light 


° 
Think of the Horses 

With the opening spring work, 
especially it the somewhat 
late, there is a grand into 
the fields. We inpathize 
energetic fellow who likes to drive his 
werk rather than permit it to 4d 
him, but it not infrequently 
that anxiety to rush things 
the spring means time lost 
pense incurred later on 

The horses have had rather an easy 
life during the winter. The change 
from choring about farm and an 
oceasional trip to town, to long, steady 
work in the field. means tired and sore 
muscles. As the sun brings warmth, 
the farmer can lay aside the comfort- 
able coat with which he started in the 
chill of the morning: but the horses 
can not so easily rid themselves of the 
heavy coat of hair grown to protect 
them against winter winds. Before 
the day is tar advanced, they are pro- 
fusely sweating When night comes, 
their hair is thoroughly soaked with 
perspiration and dirt, and even in a 
comfortable stable they are chilly and 
uncomfortable. The shoulders are not 
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Who Own the Steamships? 


April 
toll 
statement 


In our issue of 10th, in dis- 


canal question, we 
the that 
steamships to which it was proposed 
to give a were mainly owned 
by the railroads. We take the follow- 
ing figures from the Chicago Tribune, 
applying only to the Atlantic coast: 
“The ships on the Atlantic coast 
that will a subsidy are owned 
as follows: By railroads, 61.9 per 
cent; by shippin consolidations, 32 
per cent; by other lines, 6.1 per cent 
In cther words, 93.9 per cent of the 
shipping on the Atlantic coast on 
which rebates are to be paid are 
owned by greai corporations.” 
Worse than thet, all the dock priv- 
Atlantic are un 
the control of these railroads or 
ping corpors 
generally the great shippir er 
is under the contrel of Tammany hall 
Hence an independent company would 
show whatever. We presume 
same conditions exist on 
the Pacific and Gulf Why 
shouid the American people, in defi- 
ance of the plain letter of the treaty, 
which should be a binding obligation, 
i a subsidy to these ships? 
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Another Blow at Alcohol 


Last week, Secretary Daniels, of the 
navy department, announced that af- 
ter July ist, the use of alcoholic li- 
quors on board any navy vessel or 
within any navy yard or station, would 
be absolutely prohibited, and com- 
manding officers will be held directly 
responsible for the enforcement of the 
order. At the present time there are 
restrictions in the use of liquors by 
the sailors and enlisted men, but the 
officers on our vessels have been per- 
mitted to use them freely; the same 
condition exists in the army. Secre- 
tary Daniels has taken the common- 
sense view. If whisky is bad for the 
common sailor, it is certainly very 
much worse for the officer in com- 
mand. The same policy should be 
adopted in the army. A soldier whose 
wits are muddled by liquor is not 
nearly so dangerous as an officer who 
is half drunk, and who has complete 
authority over a large number of men. 

Step by the common 
people is driving out 
whisky, and the younger generation of 
the present time will probably live to 

ery nearly total prohibition in 
United States. 
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Cheat in Wheat 


An Tllinois correspondent writes: 

“IT enclose you a sample of my seed 
wheat. What is the name of the weed 
mixed in it? Would it be ad- 
visable to sow this wheat with oats? 
Please let me know as soon as con- 
venient, for | would like to sow it if 
it is all right.” 

The v seed in our correspond- 
ent’s wheat is our old friend, cheat, or 
familiar to all wheat growers. 
Contrary to what many farmers still 
believe, cheat is not a degenerated 


seed 


Vert ad 


chess, 


wheat, but is a 

are methods of 

from wheat, but in t 

think it necessary. 
From our correspondent’s letter, 

presume he is intending to sow 

ture of wheat and oats 

for hay. In this 

would do no damage. It 
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If wheat is treated tor smut by soa 
ing it in a solution of formaldelvde, 
the cheat will the surface and 
can be skimmed off. A good fanning 
mill will remove most of it. Wheat 
for the market should not have much 
cheat in it. 
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Rape for Green Manure 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have fifteen acres of land which 
was in corn last year, and which [ 
wish to put to oats this year, and use 
again for corn in 1945. Clover has been 
such a failure that I would like to 
know if rape, seeded about the time 
the oats came up, and plowed under in 
the fall, weuld be of benefit to 
land.” 

The rape 


the 


would be of 
benefit. It would add humus and 
make the plant more available, 
Our correspondent should understand, 
however, that rape does not add plant 
food to the soil. It merely changes 
the condition of the plant food, and 
its good results are only temporary. 
With clover and with alfalfa, it 
ferent. These plants not only add hu- 
ms wnd make plant fcod more avail- 
able, but they actually increase the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil. 

Why does not our correspondent 
plant sweet clover, seeding at the rate 
of fifteen pounds of hulled seed per 
acre, With the oats, in the same way 
as red clover. If the seeding of oats 
is thin, and the season is at all favor- 
able, there should be a= splendid 
growth of sweet clover to plow under 
in the fall, or early in the spring. It 
will be a little more expensive to seed 
the sweet clover, and there is slightly 
more chance of failure, but the benefit 
to the soil will be much greater than 
from seeding rape. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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Photo Underwood & Underwood, N. ¥. 


BRYAN’S LLAMA. This fine specimen of the llama from Argentine was presented to Secretary 
Bryan by the Museo Social of Buenos Ayres. On reaching New York, the animal showed symptoms 
«ot-and-mouth disease (common among live stock in that country), and the inspectors refused to 
brmitittoland. Therefore “Bryan's goat,’ asit was dubbed, went back to Argentine on the steamer’s 
return trip. The llaina is closely allied to the camel, and is used as a carrier in the Andes mountains. 
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AUTO AS TRACTION ENGINE. The inventor of this contrivance, Frank Heilman of Holt 
County, Nebraska, lives twenty miles fromthe nearest railroad town. Picture shows him arriving in 
town hauling six hogs weighing 1650 pounds. Heavy springs support the box of the cart, so that it 
Tides as easily as the auto. There is practically no shrinkage in the hogs. The twenty mile trip to 
town with hogs is made in about one anda half hours, where beiore with team it took about six hours. 

































HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON. This magnificent building in England corresponds to our capitol building at Washington. ; I 4 
it- walls have been enacted many stirring scenes that have made world-wide history and changed the map of both the eastern and western hemispheres. Sevetteen years were required to erect this building, 
Which was completed in 1857. The location on the banks of the Thames river is both picturesque and historic. 
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It is the main government building of the British empire. Within 


A HISTORIC BUILDING. Down on the guli, at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, is a building that at one time was 
the Louisiana state building and the capitol of lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and all other states that were in- 
cluded in the French territory called Louisiana and 
later acquired by the United States under the Louisiana 
Purchase. The old state house has long since bee 
remodeled and extended and is now a hotel used by 
winter tourists. The bricks were brought from 8 1 
and the old building erected over 200 yearsayo. Biloxi 
is the second oldest town in the United States being 
settled by the Spaniards in 1699. 

























Int. News Service 


JUDGE BEN LINDSEY AND HIS ASSISTANT. Mrs. Ben Lindsey, wife of the famous Denver 


juvenile court. 


juvenile jurist, sitting with her husband in the juvenile court. Judge Lindsey is the originator of the 
His wife is a great lover of children and spends a great part of her time helping her 
usband to dispose of the many cases that come before bim. 
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Marking Pigs 

A Nebraska correspondent 

“IT would like to have explained a 
practical system for marking  pure- 
bred hogs so as to identify individual 
hogs. Is there no way of using num- 
bered tags which wil? not pull out and 
get lost?” 

The most practical system _ for 
marking pigs is by means of notches 
in the ears. Numbered tags for this 
purpose are apt to get torn out and 
lost. The illustration shows a system 
of marking pigs from 1 to 99. The 
notches should be cut so that they 
are rounding. If they come to a point 
they may fill up again so that no mark 
will show. 

Pig No. 1 has a notch in the lower 
part of its right ear; pig No. 2 two 
notches in the lower part of its right 
ear; pig No. 3 a notch in the lower 
its left ear; and pig No. 4 a 


writes: 


part of 


notch in the lower part of each ear. 
Combinations of notches 
made 
which has 
part of the left ear. 
notch in the left ear 
right ear; No. 6 two notches in the 
left ear; No. 7 two notches in the left 
ear and one in the right; No. 8 two 
notches in each; and No. 9 three in 
the left. 

From 10 to 100, notches are made 
in the upper part of the ears, as shown 
by the drawing. Pigs numbered from 
20 to 30 would have two notches in 
the upper part of the right ear and 
the specific number marked on the 
lower part of the ears. For example: 
Pig No. 27 would have two notches in 
the upper part of the right ear, two 
notches in the lower part of the left 
ear, and one notch in the lower right 
ear. Any such combination can be 
made up to 100. 

This system is 


and remember. 
1 in mind, also 


should be firmly fixed 
10, 30 and 90. Thus No. 2 is simply 
two No. l’s:; No. 4 a combination of 
3 and 1, which make four; No. 5, a 
combination of 3 and 2, which make 5; 
No. 6, two 3's; No. 7. a combination of 
6 and 1, which make 7: and No. 8 a 
combination of 6 and 2, which make 8. 
Up to 100, it is never necessary fo 
make more than eight notches in the 
ears of a pig. 
Sourdock 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of sourdock and writes: 

“Tam enclosing a sample of a weed 
which grows here. Is this weed like- 
ly to be troublesome if allowed to 
spread? It seems to grow well on any 
soil. When it is cut off above the 
ground, it will shoot up and produce 
seed in spite of all you can do.” 

Sourdock is one of the bad pasture 
and meadow weeds. It lives over from 
year to year. and produces an abun- 
dance of seed. After it has become 
thick in a pasture or meadow, the only 
thing to do is to plow and put in corn 
for several years, giving thorough cul- 
tivation. If it is inadvisable to plow, 
about all that can be done is to cut 


these are 
for successive 


numbers up to 9, 
three not ] 


hes in lower 
No. 5 has 
and two in 


the 
one 


the 


learn 
and 9 


quite easy to 


Numbers 1, 3 








the weed off frequently just below the 
surface of the ground, or to pull it out 
after a heavy rain. Mowing during 
the middle of the summer does some 
g00d by preventing to some extent 
the formation of seed stalks. Sour- 
dock is generally regarded as a bad, 
though not a dangerous weed. 


Cane, Kafir, and Corn for 
Rough Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will cane and kafir corn grow well 
on sod? Can you get more roughage 
from cane and kafir corn than from 
corn?” 

If the ground can be got into shape 
for planting corn by the first week in 
June, it will generally be best to plant 
corn rather than cane or kafir. Under 
Iowa conditions, we would not use 
kafir at all, for kafir takes ten to thir- 
ty days longer to mature than ordi- 
nary corn, and under northern condi- 
tions does not when mature produce 
any more feed than corn. Cane or 
sorghum will produce almost as much 
feed as corn, and will do it with ten 
or twenty days less growing season. 
Planted thickly, cane furnishes a fair 
quality of hay. After the first week 
in June, we would certainly prefer to 
plant cane or sorghum rather than 
corn for roughage. Before that time, 
however, we would generally prefer 
corn, unless one does not have time to 
give it proper cultivation. 


Tax on Money and Property 


An lowa subscriber writes: 





“Will you kindly tell us’ through 
Wallaces’ Farmer why we farmers are | 
per ! 
land, 
taxed 
farm- 


cents 
our 


paying on an average of &5 
hundred dollars 
while moneys and 
onlv 50 per 
think this very 
answer this question 
would be necessary for us 
discussion of the whole 
theory of taxation, and especially of 
the taxation of moneys and credits. 
There are many who believe that mon- 
evs and credits should not be taxed 
at all, and this view has the support 
of many of the most careful students 
of the subject of taxation At the 
time the law was amended, four years 
and the taxes on moneys and 
credits was reduced to half a mill, a 
very strong effort was made to elimi- 
nate the tax altogether. If moneys 
and credits are taxed at the same rate 
as other property, they are simply 
hidden away, and no taxes derived 


taxes on 
credits are 
hundred? We 
unjust.” 
very com- 


cents 

ers 
To 

pletely, it 


to go into a 


azZeo, 





from them. We incline to the opinion 


that if the tax were entirely removed 
from money and credits, we would be 
as well off. The man who borrows is 
the man who pays this tax. 





Killing Blackberries and 


Raspberries 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like information as to how to 
kill blackberry and raspberry briars. 
We have about half an acre, and we 
would like to get rid of the pest. I 
burned them off a year ago, but this 
did no good, and I cut them off in 
August, but still no results. A neigh- 
bor told me to cut these briars off 
and burn them, and then put the 
ground into potatoes. How would this 
plan succeed, and when could I do it?” 

Blackberries and raspberries should 
be handled in much the same way as 
quack grass, horse nettle, or any oth- 
er bad weed. Cutting them off in Au- 
gust and burning them over does some 
good. Follow this by cutting off all 
shoots as fast as they appear above 
the surface of the ground. Continue 
this for six months. The suggestion 
of cutting off these briars, plowing, 
and putting the ground into potatoes 
is a good one provided the potatoes 
are given clean cultivation. If the 
land is put into small grain and seed- 
ed to the meadow which is mowed 
twice yearly, the blackberries and the 
raspberries will disappear. Applying 
lime to this land should help to get 
rid of the briars, for they do best on 
acid soil. 





Farm Mortgage Swindler 


Swindlers have devised many plans 
for working the farmers, but one of 
the newest is in Ottertail county, Min- 
nesota. A newspaper of that state 
tells how the farm of Carl Strand was 
mortgaged by a swindler pretending 
to be Mr. Strand. In some way, an 
abstract of the farm was obtained. 
This was presented at the loan com- 
pany, which readily made a loan, tak- 
ing a mortgage as security. Mr. Strand 
knew nothing about the transaction 
until he was notified to call and pay 
the interest on his $1,356 mortgage, 
which was past due. He knew he had 
not borrowed any money, but when he 
investigated at the register and re- 
corder’s office, he found the mortgage 
against his property and his own name 
forged to the document. The clever 
swindler had a year’s start, and will 
be hard to locate. The loan company 
can not collect the mortgage. 





e 
Cowpea Question 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty acres of sandy land 
that is too poor for corn, and in no 
way fit for oats. Would cowpeas do 
well on this soil? If so, when would 
you advise sowing them, and how 
much seed would you use to the acre? 
What variety is best? What is the 
market value of cowpea hay? Where 
can I buy the seed, and about what 
price will I have to pay?” 

We do not care to take the respon- 
sibility of advising anyone north of 
northern Missouri to seed as much as 
twenty acres of cowpeas. We 
been advising experimenting with a 
few acres of cowpeas and soy beans. 
Twenty acres would require about 
thirty bushels of cowpea seed, which 
would cost about $90. This is a large 
sum for the average man to risk on a 
crop with which he has had no previ- 
ous experience. 

Cowpeas will probably do as well 
on this poor, sandy soil as any crop. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
use the Whippoorwill variety on an 
acre or two, drilling in at the rate of 
about five pecks per acre the middle 
of June. On such poor land the yield 
will probably not be more than a ton 
of hay to the acre. But this hay. if 
it is put up in fairly good condition, 
will be equal to clover or alfalfa in 
feeding value. In the northern states 
no market has been developed as yet 
for cowpea hay, and so it is best to 
feed at home, selling the clover and 
timothy if need be. 


have 


Yellow Sweet Clover Versus 
White Sweet Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does the yellow blossomed sweet 
clover make good pasture? Is it a 
biennial like the white, or is it an an- 
nual? Why is the seed of the yellow 
blossomed sweet clover so much less 
in price than the white sweet clo 
ver?” 

There are two kinds of yellow sweet 
clover, one of which, melilotus offi- 
cimalis, is a biennial, and the other, 
melilotus indica, is an annual. The 
small yellow annual sweet clover is 
practically worthless. The biennial is 
more more like the white sweet clo- 
ver, but has a more sprawling habit 
of growth, flowers earlier in the sea- 
son, and does not grow nearly so 
rankly. From what we have seen of 
the two varieties, we are inclined to 
give a decided preference to the white 
sweet clover. 
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Now 


WY con bright little Miss Spring 


comes cheerfully bobbing into your 
midst and gruff Mr. Wirter goes 
grumbling and sliding out of sight—when 
old mother earth is thawing out and inviting 
you and yours to stay and play out in the 
open — when every single road coming and 
going from your farm is automatically 
cleared by nature and opened up for a big 
spring business —when the days get longer 
and the sun gets warmer—when the wel- 
come robins and tiny buds appear and the 
slush, snow and ice disappears—that’s the 
time to get your new Overland and open 
her up to your heart’s content. And you 
need it more than you probably realize. 
What’s more—your whole family 
needs it. 


Think of Your Family 


They, too, wantto get out of their former 
small and narrow path. They, too, want to 
go hither and thither—seeing, learning, play- 
ing, working, enjoying, broadening and 
accomplishing. 

For life can be just what you make it 
—dull, forlorn and narrow or just chuck full 
of everlasting fun and enjoyment. 

Even work becomes light under the 
proper conditions. Remove the dreary 
drudge and you get light-heartedness in all 
of its efficient youth and glory. 

That’s what an Overland can do for you 
and yours! 

**Yes’’—you say, ‘*but that costs a 
whole lot of money.” 

There’s where you are wrong. 

It doesn’t cost a whole lot of money. 

Do you realize how much automobile 
you get in an Overland for $950? Do you 
realize that itisa great big five-passenger 
touring carP ‘That it has the power to take 


is the 





2*Q50 


Completely Equipped 
With electric starter and generator—$1075, 
Prices f, 0, b, Toledo 


Time — 


you wherever you want to go and that it is 
built to last for years and years and years. 


A Big, Beautiful, Powerful Car 


Don’t confuse the Overland with those 
small dinky cars. Because our price is so 
exceedingly low people often class us with 
those ps: 4 affairs. Our price is low be- 
cause we manufacture cars on such a gigantic 
scale that we can make them more econ- 
omically than anyone else in the business. 
This year we will produce 50,000 cars. 
Think of it! And that’s the reason our 
price is 30% under anything on the market. 

The Overland is a big car—a roomy 
car—a powerful car—a beautiful car—a 
comfortable car—dependable to the last 
degree. 

In fact the mechanical construction of 
the Overland could be no better—regard- 
less of price. 

Then the Overland is right up-to-date 
in every respect. The body is finished in 
rich Brewster green—trimmed in highly 
polished nickel plate and aluminum. It has 
a graceful cowl dash. There are electric 
lights throughout—even under the dash. 
The motor is powerful, speedy, smooth and 
quiet. The wheel base is long and the tires 
arelarge. It is remarkably economicai on 
oil and gasoline. 

Right Up-to-Date 

The 1914 Overland is beyond question the 
greatest automobile buy in the world. It has all 
the improvements, refinements, features and finish 
of a high priced car, yet costs but $950—which is 
30% less than any other similar car made. 

Itis upto you. Springishere. There are 
months and months of perfect automobile weather 
ahead of you and $950 put into an Overland will 
bring you a greater return on your money than 
you can get from any other form of investment. 

There is an Overland dealer near you. See 
this car today. Or write for catalogue. 





Please address Dept. 109 





Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 
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Make Your Own Concrete — 
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Dumps Clean 
Fall Length 

Champion Power Batch Mixer 
isabig money maker on the farm, for laying barn 
floors and curbs. walks, fence posts, silo blocks, 
ete. Will mix one wack of cement and the right 
proportion of sand and stone at a batch. Can be 
use ~ asa feed mixer whe _— sired. Strongly built; 

ir proof y. hard work for years 

Price Only $35 Guat anterd te Oo satisfy you or 
nnn ony refunded Special price 
when mounted on truck with engine attached 
We make also a hand mixer of same pattern at lower price 

Write t Illustrated literature free. 


Weighs Only 
400 Lbs. 
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774 CENTS A ROD 
for 26-in. hog fence 
23% 4 ¢. a rod for 49-in, farm fence 
25% carod for 60-in. pouliry fence 
$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Larve free Catalog showing 100 
Styles @ Farm, Poultry aud Lawn I’ence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 256 Muncie, Ind. 
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Growing Millet 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me some advice about 
growing millet. When is the best time 
to sow it, and how much seed do you 
put on to the acre? How does it com- 
pare with hay as feed for horses and 
cattle?” 

Millet is a comparatively easy crop 
to raise, and its yields in the corn 
belt are very satisfactory. When prop- 
erly handled and cured, and not al- 
lowed to get too ripe, it makes good 
hay, comparing favorably with timo- 
thy for cattle or horses. Millet hay 
does not contain quite so much _ pro- 
tein as timothy, but the proportion of 
fat formers is about the same as in 
timothy. 

Preparation of the seed bed, for best 
results, should be begun quite early in 
the spring, although planting does not 
come until the last of May or any 
time during the month of June. Many 
farmers sow millet as a catch crop as 
late as July, and get profitable crops. 
On ordinarily fertile soil, it grows rap- 
idly. The soil should be got in good 
condition by first plowing, and then 
harrowing every week or two. until 
planting time. This will give a chance 
to get rid of the weeds by letting them 
germinate, and then killing them with 
a drag. Millet can be grown after the 
wheat or rye harvest, and a second 
crop be taken off the field in one year. 

Our correspondent probably will find 
either the German or Hungarian vari- 
ety the most satisfactory kind to 
grow. The German millet is a heav- 
ier yielder than the Hungarian, but 
the quality of the hay is not quite 
so good. The Hungarian variety does 
not resist drouth quite so well as the 
German, so if it looks lik 
son at planting time, po pre 
might be given to t! rma The 
latter, on its hea yield 
of forage, is an exces crop for soil- 


ing, to be fed green rr to be put into 


ea drv 


erence 


account 


the silo From two t liree pecks to 
the acre is about the right amount to 
broad- 
cast or with a grain drill. If grow- 
ing conditions are rather unfavorable 
a liberal application of seed will in- 
sure a better stand. 

Millet must be harvested before the 
seeds begin to ripen, especially if the 
horses When it 


the stems and leaves 


use for seed It ma sown 


hay is to be fed 
gets too ripe, 
are rather coarse, and it is not so pal- 
atable. For this reason it should be 
cut too green rather than too ripe. 
It should be cut shortly after the 
seeds have appeared. 

It is cut with a mowing machine 
the same as timothy or clover. After 
it has lain in the swath until it is par- 
tially dry, it is raked up and piled in 
cocks, Where it is left until cured. It 
may be stored in the barn or stacked. 
The important point in harvesting is 
to cut it at the right time, and then 
get it cured without getting wet if pos- 
sible. It takes slightly longer to cure 
than timothy, but not so long as al- 
falfa. 

As a soiling crop to help out pas- 
tures during the summer, successive 
plantings may be made from the mid- 
dle of May until the middle of July. 
When fed green, it is an excellent 
feed for milk cows and young stock. 
If one planting begins to get too ripe, 
it may be cut and cured for hay, and 
the cuttings for green feed be shifted 
to another plot coming on. 


Strawberry Leaf Roller 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Last spring, after our strawberry 
plants were nicely leaved out, just be- 
fore blossoming, a rather small green 
worm appeared, eating the leaves so 
badly that many of the plants died. 
Some of the plants did not die, but I 
fear the pests will return this year. 
What shall I do if they come again? 
We do not grow strawberries for mar- 
ket, but merely for home use. We 
have never seen anything like this 
pest in this section before.” 
Probably this is the strawberry leaf 
roller. In late April and May, small, 
reddish brown moths lav eggs on the 
under side of: strawberry leaves. The 
eggs hatch into small, light green 
worms, which begin at once to feed on 
the leaves. In a short time they spin 
a web which holds the leai together. 
In June, these worms go through a 
resting period, and then in the latter 
part of June they come out again as 
moths, which lay mcre eggs and re- 
peat the trouble later in the season. 
It may be that our correspondent is 
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troubled with a similar worm, but that 
does not roll the leaves. In any case, 
the following treatment should pre- 
vent the trouble: Make up a spray- 
ing mixture of two and_ one-half 
pounds of arsenate of lead to fifty gal- 
lons of water. Spray thoroughly with 
this mixture about he middle of May, 
or when the egg-laying moths seem to 
be thickest, but before many of the 
worms have come out. Practical ex- 
perience in New Jersey has proved 
that one careful spraying given at this 
time will completely rid a strawberry 
bed of this trouble. 





ONLY 50 CENTS i BALANCE OF 
1974. 


Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent every 
week till January 1, 1915, for 50 cents 
(stamps or coin). This is a special rate 
made to trial subscribers. FE-xpiring sub- 
scriptions may also take advantage of 
the offer Tell your neighbors. 


When to Seed —_ 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will rape seed come up if sown 
very early? Is it all right to seed jt 
at the same time as oats? I always 
sow some rape, but am under the jp. 
pression that it should not be seedeq 
until the latter part of May, when 
the ground is good and warm. Rape 
makes fine pasture when seeded at 
this time, but comes on late.” 

Our correspondent is under the 
wrong impression. Rape is a cool sea. 
son crop, and does its best when seed. 
ed at the same time as small grain. 
It makes a very fair growth during 
the summer, but does its best in the 
spring and fall. Four or five pounds 
of rape per acre seeded in April ought 
to furnish good hog pasture by June, 
and from then on until heavy frost in 





November. 
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The individual electric plant is now a success. 
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figures about electric lighting plants 
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The Spring-Balance Farm Gate is a Wonder 


Built in various styles and 
sizes to suit your 
purpose 



























































Raises itself and you can lower it withone hand, “am 
it shut and automatic latch will hold it agai: Bit 
stock at any elevation desired. No other gate : 
The Champion Flexible All Steel Farm 
Gate has extra strong frame and double automatic 
latch. Our method of construction does away W 
malleable cast iron connec ; cuts out 4 ne 
joints in frame. No.9 wire fabric, the heaviest 

any farm gate, is strongly woven. The Ch 

Gate will stand the severest strain. So simi 

can open and close it. Fully guaranteed. Learn 

this gate before you buy. The price is right 

free. Dealers wanted everywhere 


CHAMPION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4148 Ave. CEDAR PAPIDS, !OWA 
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"Spraying the Home Orchard 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Please give me the results of ex- 
ent stations in the corn belt in 


1: rin . 

Saad to spraying. I would like to 
have little more light on the sub- 
ject spraying the home orchard. I 


sprayed last year, and think my work 
a faiure, but I do not know the rea- 
son for failure.” 

“No one should try to spray unless 
he knows what insects and diseases 
ne is spraying for. The average farm- 
o has only an acre of fruit and 
acres of corn land had best not 
with spraying unless he has 
of help. 

experiments prove, how- 
spraying pays. For in- 


er W 
forts 
pother 
lent\ 
plen 
Corn belt 


ever, that 





$30. In spraying, precautions must 
be taken to coat the young fruit and 
the leaves with a fine mist, and yet 
not put on so much mixture that the 
spray is wasted. 

Lime sulphur can be made at home, 
but the best plan to start with is to 
buy commercial lime sulphur. Lead 
arsenate can also be bought from 
some firm furnishing spray materials. 
The total cost for lead arsenate and 
lime sulphur for thoroughly spraying 


the average acre of old farm orchard ; 


need not much exceed 
season. 

Where spraying is done on a small 
scale, with a hand pump, it will rare 


ly pay to go to the bother of making 


$15 for one 














Right Time to Spray. 
stance, in Nebraska, they found as an 
average of 3,200 trees during a four- 
year period, that the yield per tree 
increased by two bushels, and 
the value of the product per tree by 
$1.50. It was figured that on the 
average acre orchard the*increase was 
sufficient to pay not only for all labor 
and spraying material, but for the 
spraying machinery as well. In Kan- 
sas experiments. spraying increased 
the yield per tree by four bushels. In 


was 


a big Missouri orchard, 100 sprayed 
trees. vielded more than 3,600 un- 
sprayed trees which were on the 
same kind of soil and of the same 
variety, Experiments prove _ that 


spraying pays when properly done. 

In the apple orchard, spraying is 
usually done to keep out worms, and 
to prevent rot, scab, and blotch. For 
these purposes the most effective 
spraying is just after the blossoms 
fall, while the blossom ends of the 
apples are still open. This spraying 
must not be delayed for longer than 








(U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 
Apple Worm, Which is the Larval Form 
of the Codling Moth. 


one week after the blossoms begin to 
fall. The mixture to use is one gal- 
lon of lime sulphur and two pounds of 
rsenate of lead to forty-five gallons 
of water. This mixture must be put 
On very thoroughly. As a special ob- 
Ject, try to get the spray into the blos- 
end of every apple. The reason 
for so doing is that the codling moth 
lays eggs at this time in the blossom 
ends of apples. The eggs hatch into 


arse 


som 


small worms which bore into the ap- 
Ples. If there is just a little poison 
at the blossom end, the young worm, 
in enawing its way in, will die. 

rhe spraying given just after the 


blossoms fall is the most important 
ol all. If a man is to do a thorough 
job. however, sprayings should be 
&iven just before the blossoms open, 
twenty days after the blossoms fall, 
and ‘en weeks after the blossoms fall. 
e ‘he best machinery to use im put- 
‘ng on the spray depends upon the 
flze of the orchard. For the average 
orchard, a barrel sprayer with about 
ten feet of hose and a bamboo ex- 
tension rod does good work—the to- 
tal cost not being much more than 





(U.S. Dept. Agri.) 
Too Late to Spray. 


Most of 
preparations are 
quite as satisfactory as the home- 
made solutions, and they are far 
more convenient. If spraying is done 
on a large scale, however, it may pos- 
sibly pay to make the lime sulphur 
at home. While we do not know of 
any definite tests comparing commer- 
cial Bordeaux mixture with the home: 
made preparation, there seems to be 
a widespread feeling that the home- 
made Bordeaux is cheaper and better. 
For ordinary orchard spraying, ar- 
senate of lead seems to give better, 
but not quite such cheap, results. 
As to why our correspondent’s re- 
sults have not been altogether satis- 
factory, we can not say. Possibly he 
did not spray at exactly the right 
time. It may be, too, in the case of 
the apples, that his pump was not 
powerful enough to force the spray 
into the blossom end of the green ap- 
ples where the codling moth worms 


home-made lime sulphur. 


the commercial 

















(U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 
“ The Codling Moth. 
commonly enter. It is very neces- 
sary that the first spray after the ap- 
ple blossoms fall be so powerful that 
the blossom ends of the apples will 
be filled with poison. 

The spraying of cherries, peaches 
and plums is a little different from 
spraying apples. These fruits are 
more tender, and a spray mixture of 
one gallon of lime sulphur and two 
pounds of arsenate of lead should be 
used to eighty gallons of water. The 
first spraying is given just before the 
biossoms open, and following spray- 
ings are given just often enough to 
keep the green frutt and leaves well 
coated with poison. The important 
spraying is just after the blossoms fall. 

Good bulletins on spraying are Bul- 
letin No. 127 of the Iowa station, at 
Ames; Circular No. 160 of the Illinois 
station, at Urbana; Bulletin No. 175 
of the Kansas station, at Manhattan, 
and Bulletin No. 102 of the Missouri 
station, at Columbia. 

Because of the rush of other farm 
work, it does not pay the average man 
to spray. Some of our readers, how- 
ever, will find it a paying proposition 
to go into this matter thoroughly. 





WAGONS BUGGIES _— 


Outdoors for forty _years 
painted once-carries five tons today 


HEN Mr. Peter Kern, Jr. of Reese, Mich. bought a Studebaker 
wagon, thirty-two years ago, the wagon had been working for eight 
years. This means that it has now been in use forty years. 


A letter from Mr. Kern says: 


“I bought my Studebaker from Henry Daley thirty-two years ago. The wagon 
has never been housed—always out in the open air and has had but one coat 


of i in the forty years. 


have used this wagon to haul sugar beets, four tons at a time, over country 
roads. The material in the wagon is as hard as a bone. 
In 1881 I bought more land, giving me a total of 340 acres, and my old wagon 
with one other Studebaker I bought fifteen years ago, has done all the hauling. 
will guarantee my old Studebaker to deliver 5 tons today. Iam satisfied 
that the Studebaker is the best farm wagon in the country.” 


MADE OF THE RIGHT MATERIAL 


This letter proves that Studebakers use 
good paint on their wagons, but the real 
reason for the long life of Mr. Kern's wagon 
is the material underneath the paint. Nothing 
but the best of everything is used in Stude- 
baker wagons. 

You can buy today a Studebaker wagon 
that will last you just as long and give you 
just as faithful service as the wagons Mr. Kern 
and others describe. 


STUDEBAKER 


EW YORK CHIC 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


Studebakers 


AGO DALLAS 


You may be offered a wagon represented 
to be “just as good as a Studebaker”—and 
at a lower price. Don’t be fooled. It is the 
life of a wagon that counts. Studebaker 
wagons are the cheapest in the end. 

Remember Studebakers have been build- 
ing wagons for over sixty years and they 
know how to build wagons that will last 
longest and give the most satisfaction. 

The same thing is true of Studebaker 
Buggies and Harness. 


South Bend, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Adv. 2007 
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Concrete is 
strength of the cement. 


to get good cement. 


best. 


needs no repairs. 
one. Use ‘‘ Lehigh.’ 


good — depending mostly 


_ Look for high tensile strength, uniformity of color and fineness 
in your cement and you can’t help but use 


LEHIGH 


_. Our exclusive, scientific process imbues Lehigh with a ten- 
sile strength unusually high. This gives to the concrete in- f 
creasing strength each year. 
Lehigh Cement grow stronger with age. 

_ Our book, “The Modern Farmer,” should be 

in your hands. It tells all about Lehigh Cement 

and gives full instructions for making concrete 

barn floors and other farm buildings. 

We send it free 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
268 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
862 Young Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 
A concrete barn floor is 1) 
It is sanitary, easy | 
to clean, lasts forever and 
Build 


“ What makes good concrete? 


upon the quality and 


Of course, it is necessary to have clean 
sand, water and gravel, but to get a good concrete job it is vital 





PORTLAND 


CEMENT 





Concrete structures built with 























DIRECT FROM OUR MILL 

When in need of lumber for your new house or barn, 

write us for delivered prices, in casload lots, or send 

list to the old reliable Seattle mill for free estimate. 
E&ablished 30 years 

NEWELL MILL &2 LUMBER COMPANY 





6th So. and Andover St., Seattle, Wn. 
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We Are Building On A 
Basis of Quality and Service 





ey real value of tire equipment to you 
1s represented by the pleasure and 
satisfaction you derive from its use. 


We are building our business not for the 
volume of today, but for stability in the 
years to come, and base its permanency 
on the degree of satisfaction we succeed 
in giving you through the 
quality of our product, our 
organization and our busi- 
ness policy. 


THE FISK RUBBER Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fisk Branches 


; St. Paul 





Factory and Home Office: 


Detroit—262 Jefferson Ave. 
waukee—452 Milwaukee St.; Des Moine 
Minneapolis— 1421 Hennepin Ave.; Chie: AZo 
Bivd.: Fargo — 405-407 N. Pacific Ave : Butte 
way; Omaha—2210Farnam St.; 5 | ours 
City — 1604 Grand Avenue; o nbow City; la 


160 on est Sixth St.; Mil- 
1 West Lo cust St. -4 
1440S. Michigan 

101 East Broad 
3917 Olive St.: Kansas 


Main and 9th Sts. 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 

















AProfit Maker onEveryAcre 


to hold the moisture and leave a ridge of loose 


You can have the benefits of better planting 
sollontop. Ridge over corn prevents washouts 


and vastly better crops with the Hayes Four- 
Wheel. Every kernel planted exactly the same in hilly fields and gives greater surface for 
depth—every hillin perfect check—an even stand = sun’s heat. 
—surer germination and quicker growth—no Covers where all ordinary open wheels fail—even 
missing hills, 20 bare spots in your fiel such jn wet and sticky ground. Guaranteed not to 
conditions will mean more corn for you, detfer clog. Short coupled, light draft and turns in 
corn, more money. shortest space. Checks with absolute accuracy, 
This planter is guaranteed, regardless of team's speed. Cross rows 
claim and all you expect. 170,000 users verify straighter than the way you drive. 
that Mayes Four-Wheels regulate depth of The Mayes Drop mrzer misses a hill. Simple, 
planting to the fraction of an inch. Corn all reliable and most efficient. Fewer parts, less 


comes up at the sume breakage, and re 


time, allows earlier cul- lays. Has noclutch 
tivation, an earlier har- miss and give “te us 


vest, a beller quailty ble. ery cracks or 
andérgecr quantity. 4 grinds the seed. Will drop 
25 Years 
the Leader 


It must be all we 


Hayes Four-Wheels accurately any size or 
eu irantee suver germite shape kernel. lo se 
nation and quicker Spc ts in Hayes plante 
g? th. Wheels pack fields. No replanting 


the dirt around the corn necessary. Increased 


é yields soon pay for it. 
Fertilizer or Cow Thousands in use for years with practically no re- 
Pea Attachments, 


pair expense and every one giving time-saving, 
Stub Runners or money-making service. No complicated parts to get 
out of fix. Streng construction practically exempt 
Jrom breakage. Noexpensive and aggravating delays 
in the busy planting season. Easy and simple to 
operate and can be trusted to unskilled help. 

1,500 dealers. Ask your dealer or let us prove how 
this planter prevents corn field waste and increases 
corn yields. Don’t make a mistake. Buy the planter 
that guaranices results. 

Free book J, _ of Planter Facts tells all about the 
eee Write ne it today—a postal, or if you wish 

a letter, asking any questions on planting problems. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Galva, Ill. 


POLLO 


ROOFING 


Full weight, strong, > fireproof—sold by loafing, dealers. 
Upwards of 450,000 tons of A BrEst BLoom Galvaniz 

Sheets used annually. Unexcelled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos 
and sheet metal work. Send for ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


SHEET AND Tin PLATE COMPANY, Pa. 


MAKE $100.00 PER ACRE GROWING POP CORN 


You can do it easily by planting the largest Known variety— 


MAMMOTH WHITE PEARL 


Largest ears 13 inches long. Increases yield 100%. Pops great large crisp kernels. The de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. which insures a good price for all you can grow. Have left a limited 
amount of guaranteed seed for sale at the following prices f. 0. b. cars: Lots of 20 Ibs. @ 20¢ per Ib. 
shelled: 25 Ibs. 15c per Ib.: 50 Ibs. | I4e¢ per lb.; 100 Ibs. @ 12c per lb.: 200 Ibs. @ 
10c per : 500 Ibs. | 9c per Ib.: 1.000 a and more © Sc per Ib. Order quick while it 
lasts First come, first served. Mon ey refun if your order arrives too late. Remit by draft or 
Money order _™. M. FERGL Son. 700 Fleming Bidg.. DES MOINES, IOWA 


When answering ‘adver ‘tisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Sold by Weight. 
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Barley 


correspondent 


A 


An Iowa 
“T have 


writes: 
ground which 
I wish to to barley. I have scat 
tered manure over the poorer 

field Would it do plow tl 
ground? If so, deep? What 
I do to bed ? 


much 


ten 
seed 


acres of 


parts of 
the to 

ee 
Sildali 
How 
acre if I 


how 
good 


hould I 


make a seed 


SRE ee 
use per 


9 ty 
hot 


‘ + \ +} 
ast VV ila 


dri} rade is the 


| 
averas yield of barley per a 


just about 
although it is 
lar about the seed bed 
Fall plowed land disked 
the following ing 
ideal bed for 
respondent has 
probably be advisable for 

this iand up, then plow, 

disk or twice, and 

does have the time, 

put the barley in 
plowing simply disking 
three and harrowing 
twice, 
if a 
should 
about 
be broadcast 
two and one- 
An average 
United States 
bushels per 
runs 20) to 


seeded in 


olten 


as Oats 


spl 
seed 
time, 
him 
and 
harrow. 
he may 
without 
two or 
once or 


our col 


once 
not 
ting 
by 
times, 


barley 
rate ol 


drill is available, the 
be drilled in at the 
two bushels per acre, or it may 
at the rate of about 
half bushels per acre. 

vield barley in the 
is about twenty-five 
Barley generally 
pounds more of grain 
per acre than oats. The heavy vyield- 
ing types barley, such the Man- 
churia Oderbrucker, on good land 
will often yield as much fifty or 
sixty bushels per acre 


»] 
ed 
of 


acre, 
sO 
ol as 
and 


as 


Hog Pasture Question 


An Illinois 
the latitude 
“f hav 
which is 
rye has 
vetch 


‘corre from 


Des 


spondent near 


oi Moines writes: 
vetch 
inches high. The 
good growth, but the 
I expect this spring to 
sow some and Canada field peas 
in one place; in another place some 
rape; in another place cowpeas and 
sorghum, and in another soy beans. [| 
intend to use these crops in succes- 
sion for hog pasture. Which would be 
better for hogging down—the cowpeas 
and sorghum, or the soy beans?” 

Experiments at the Iowa station in- 
dicate that rye furnishes very good 
hog pasture, but that the vetch is not 
worth much. For some reason, the 
hogs do not seem to take to it. Oats 
and Canada field peas furnish very 
good hog pasture, but everything con- 
sidered, rape alone is by far the best 
of all the annual hog pasture plants. 
lowa experiments indicate conclusive- 
lv that it is not worth while to use 
cowpeas, sorghum, or beans as 
hog pasture when such a good plant 
as rape available. Rape seeded in 
the spring and properly pastured will 
furnish good forage for hogs during 
June, July, August, September, Octo- 
ber and part of November. 


some rye sand 
about 
made a 


has 


and 
five 


not 


oats 


soy 


is 


Green Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a rather sandy field that is 
badly worn. I had planned to put this 
field in oats this vear, rape 
with the oats. My idea turn 
the rape under for green manure, and 
then either sow rye this fall or oats 
next year, and seed to clover. This 
plan has never been tried in this com- 
munity. I have been told that the 
rape will get so tall that it will inter- 
fere with the oats harvest. I would 
like to know if this is the case. Is 
there any better plan you can suggest 
that will build up this land?” 

Over most of the corn belt some 
form of live stock raising is possible, 
and wherever this is the case, we do 
not think much of green manure. 
Green manuring will build up the land 
but it will not do it any better than 
animal manuring, and it is generally 
more expensive. 

Our correspondent’s plan of seed- 
ing rape with his oats is all right. But 
instead of plowing the rape under, 
why doesn’t he turn his hogs on it. In 
that way he could gain both food value 
and manurial value from the rape. If 
he can not get hogs, why doesn’t he 
pasture off the rape with sheep or 
cattle? 

Rape seeded at the same time with 
oats often grows so rapidly that it 
causes trouble at oats harvest. In the 
case of oats which are to be harvested 
for grain, it is wise in sowing rape to 


seeding 
was to 


{ 
| 





Wait until the oats have becom, 
to four inches high, and then 
cast and harrow in the rape. 

We do not care to offer our 
spondent a definite plan without 
ing all about his local conditior 
general advice, we suggest that 
grow clover once every four 
and that he apply manure to ft] 
wh he gets a chance. O 
respondent might try sweet clor 
red clover, seeding sw: 
ver in the same way for re 
ver, but using twice as much sey 
acre. If it is convenient he mis 
an experiment, seed a mixti 
twenty-five pounds of vetch 
bushel of rye, in August or Seyt, 
ber, and plow it under the 
spring. 


two 
Oroad. 


orre. 

how. 
As 
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stead Of 
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Temporary and Permanent 
Pasture in Missouri 


A Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I would 
would make 
ern Missouri 


northern 


like to know if field 
a good hay crop in 
for winter feed. ] 
two of bottom land which has 
been farmed for a long time. I wish 
to seed it to some kind of a crop that 
will fertilize the soil. I expect to seed 
this land to gr next year. I 
have about four acres which I 
to plow early in the spring, and 
sow a mixture of timothy. alsike 
red clover, which I will harrow in on 
a nice seed bed with a good mulch 
Would it be advisable to 
grass in this way? My land is 
down. It has not been plowed 
several years, and I wish to get it 
down to grass. I came from Illinois, 
and wish to grow grass and build up 
my farm so that it will produce a crop 
of any kind.” 

For producing a_ temporary 
crop northern Missouri, 
are far superior to field peas in the 
average year. Moreover, they have 
even more value for building up the 
soil than field peas. We suggest that 
our correspondent drill in cowpeas on 
this land in June, at the rate of a 
bushel or a bushel and a half to the 
acre. 

To secure a stand of timothy, al- 
sike and red clover, the best plan will 
probably be to seed with a bushel and 
a half or two bushels of early oats on 
a firm seed bed. Six pounds of red 
clover, two pounds of alsike, and ten 
pounds of timothy would make a good 
acre seeding. Our correspondent men- 
tions a nice seed bed with a good 
mulch as though it were desirable to 
have the soil in loose condition for 
grass. A loose seed bed is a _ bad 
thing for young grass. Grass and 
small grain much prefer a firmly com- 
pacted seed bed, but one in which 
there are no clods. 
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Broad Leafed Plantain 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have about thirty acres of clover 
and timothy sod which is badly infest- 
ed with broad leafed plantain. Next 
year I am going to plant it in corn. 
This is a gray prairie soil which will 
raise from forty to eighty bushels of 
corn. What sort of rotation, cultiva- 
tion, or fertilization would be most 
successful in destroying this plan- 
tain?” 

Broad leafed, or common plantain, is 
a bad pasture, meadow, or lawn weed, 
in low, rich soil. It is a perennial that 
spreads by the abundant seed pro 
duced. 

About the only way to get the best 
of broad leafed plantain in a badly in- 
fested meadow is to put the land in 
corn and give clean cultivation. Two 
years of carefully cultivated corn 
should kill practically all of the plan- 
tain. There will probably be some of 
the seed left in the soil, but if clean 
clover is heavily seeded with the next 
small grain crop, there will not be 
much chance of further damage from 
plantain. 

Our readers should become familiar 
with the seed of ordinary plantain, for 
it is common in clover seed. it 18 
about the length of clover seed, much 
narrower, brownish black in color, and 
very irregular in shape. Any of our 
readers who are in doubt as to the 
identification of broad leafed plan‘aim 
seeds should send a sample to the Dot 
anist of the state experiment station, 
or to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Wheat Damaged by Hes- 
sian Fly 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


| results from a 
| When it is not thought 


“] sowed an eighteen-acre field to | 


stl It had been in wheat the year 
before. The Hessian fly got in it, and 
has damaged it some. Now, will the 
pest keep on working all summer, or 
has most of the damage been done? If 
the stand looks too thin, would it be 
all right to drill Early Champion oats 
with the wheat? Would the fly both- 
er the oats?” 

No. indeed, all the damage by Hes- 
sian tly has not been done to our cor- 
respondent’s wheat field. About the 
first of May, the litle flaxseeds which 
will be found in the culms at the base 
of the leaves will emerge as adult 
Hessian flies. These will mate, 
the females will deposit their eggs in 
the grooves or creases of the wheat 
leaves. The life of an adult fly is 
yery short, as it soon dies after mat- 
ing and paving the way for reproduc- 
tion. The adult fly itself does little 
or no damage. In a few days the eggs 
wil] hatch into minute, worm-like lar- 
vae. Which start at once down the 
crease of the leaf on which they were 
hatched, until they reach the base at 
the stalk. At his point the larvae 
burrow between the leaf sheaf and 
the stalk until the culm is reached, 
where the disastrous work is begun. 
They feed upon the juices that should 
go to nourish the stalk until it is so 
weakened that it falls to the ground. 
Before fall, these larvae will pupate 
again, and another brood of flies will 
emerge to begin the process on fall 
wheat. 

About the only way to combat the 
Hessian fly is to rotate crops and nev- 
er to plant wheat for two succeeding 
years on the same field or near one 
which is infested. Here is where our 
correspondent and many wheat grow- 
ers made a mistake. The little flax- 
when wheat is grown on the 
ground year after year, remain 
and develop into the mature 
flies. If the crop is changed to corn 
or meadow, the flies may emerge 
from the pupae in the wheat stubble, 
but they will have no place to deposit 
their eggs where they will hatch and 


grow. 


seeds, 
same 
there 


plant or to a limited extent upon bar- 
ley or rye. After a few years the 
field may be sown to wheat again, and 
the Hessian fly should cause very lit- 
tle trouble. 

If our correspondent is figuring on 
the product for feed, and the stand of 
wheat looks pretty thin this spring, it 
may pay him to drill in Early Cham- 
pion oats as he suggests, or some oth- 
er early variety which will mature at 
about the same time as the wheat. 
Often the damage to a wheat field, 
however, is not so severe as first ap- 
pearances would indicate. The Hes- 
sian fly larvae will not injure oats. 

Another crop that could be grown 
as a companion crop with the wheat 


is flax. This practice is very com- 
mon in Ohio, where wheat has 
been partially winter killed. They 


have been doing this there for twenty 
years or more, but there is no reason 
why the same thing could not be done 
in other parts of the country where 
flax thrives, and where wheat has 
been partially killed out by winter 
freezing or the Hessian fly. 

In order to have the flax mature 
with the wheat, it is sown as early in 
the spring as possible, generally very 
early in April. If the flax is sown too 
late, it will not mature soon enough 
to be cut with the wheat. In Ohio, 
they sow the flax broadcast by a hand 
. sowing the heaviest where the 
Wheat seems thinnest, generally from 
two to four pecks to the acre. Flax 
germinates quickly, and does not need 


seeder 


to be harrowed into the soil. The 
cro) is harvested and threshed in the 
Sane way that wheat would be alone. 
The two kinds of seed can be sep- 


rated by a fanning mill or at a grain 
ehouse where the product is sold. 
‘lax with the wheat does not seem 
to injure timothy or clover if either 
Of these have been seeded. 

An average of eight fields was 7.2 
bushels of flax and 3.2 bushels of 
Wheat. This is not a profitable yield, 
but the loss was less than it would 
have been had the wheat been har- 
vested alone, and the method does not 
interfere with the usual rotation. The 
Method could not be recommended as 
regular practice, but may be resort- 
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The larvae soon die if they can | 
not feed upon the juices of the wheat | 


it about the 12th of last Septem- | 





| four years old, at $2 per 100; 
and | 


| spruce transplants, eighteen 





ed to in years when wheat does not 
promise a favorable stand. It is sim- 
ply a plan to decrease a loss which 
poor stand of wheat, 
advisable to 
plow, the wheat under for another 
crop. 





Starting an Evergreen 
Windbreak 


A northwestern Illinois correspond- 
ent writes: 

“What kind of evergreens are best 
to plant as a windbreak in western 
Illinois, about the latitude of Des 
Moines? I can get Chinese arborvitae 
seedlings three to six inches high and 
two years old, at $1.50 per 100; Nor- 
Way spruce six to ten inches high and 
white 
pine, two to five inches high and two 
years old, at $1.50 per 100. These 
are all seedlings. I can get Norway 
to twen- 
ty-four inches high, at $12 per 100, 
and two to three feet high at $20 per 
100. White pine transplants eight to 
eighteen inches high will cost me $10 
per 100, and eighteen to twenty-four 
inches high, $20 per 100. I can get 
Douglas fir, American white spruce, 





American arborvitae, and red cedar 
at about the same prices, or a little 
higher. I want something which grows 
quickly and makes a good foliage. 
What distance apart should I plant 
these evergreens?” 

All the evergreens mentioned by 
our correspondent are good _ wind- 
break trees. Of all the species men- 
tioned, Norway spruce is probably the 
quickest growing. Planted twelve feet 
apart each way, four-year-old seed- 
lings would make a fairly good wind- 
break within sixteen years from time 
of planting. Our correspondent does 
not mention Austrian pine, which in 
its rapidity of growth is much like 
the Norway spruce. Neither the Nor- 
way spruce nor the Austrian pine are 
long lived, thirty years being about 
the average for the spruce, and forty- 
five years for the pine. 

The other trees mentioned by our 
correspondent grow more slowly than 
the Norway spruce and white pine, 
but otherwise are superior. The 
Douglas fir or spruce grows almost 
as fast as the Norway spruce. but is 
longer lived. The white spruce is a 
slow grower, but it grows in such a 
compact form that it makes an ideal 
windbreak. The arborvitae and red 
cedar both make slow growing, but 
good windbreaks. The arborvitae is 
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especially good on rather moist soil, 
while the red cedar will stand a rath- 
er dry soil. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent use a row or two of the 
rapid growing varieties, and back this 
up with several rows of the slower 
growing. Most varieties of evergreens 
should be planted from twelve to six- 
teen feet apart each way for wind- 
break purposes. It may be necessary 
to replant several times to get a solid 
wall, but it is not best to put much 
closer than twelve feet, for the crowd- 
ing will cause the lower branches to 
drop off. 





Too Much Limestone for the 


Alfalfa? 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Would an excessive amount of 
limestone have a bad effect on a piece 
of ground which is being prepared for 
a spring seeding of alfalfa? The 
ground shows a slight acidity by the 
litmus paper test.” 

There is no danger of applying too 
much ground limestone. In southern 
Illinois, as much as ten tons per acre 
have been applied with excellent suc- 
cess. On slightly acid soils, we would 
advise about one ton per acre 









Is it blow-outs? 


conditions. 


blow-outs. 


danger by 60 per cent. 
Is it tread wear? 
All-Weather treads. 


treads are immensely 


enduring. 


Needless Waste 


Any tire cost you suf- 
fer for lack of these 
features is a needless 
waste. No- Rim-Cut 
tires offer all these pro- 








Toronto, Canada 


Then use Goodyear 
Double-thick 
made of very tough rubber. 
they run like smooth treads on dry roads, yet 
they offer wet roads a resistless grip. These 
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What Ruins Your Tires? 





Note How We Combat It in No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Is it rim-cutting? That does ruin almost 
one in three of the old-type tires. 
chief cause of tire expense. 

But we make that impossible in No-Rim- 
Cut tires by a method which we control. 
No-Rim-Cut tires are 
final-cured on air bags, under actual road 
Thus we save the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 

This extra process—used by no other 
maker—costs us $450,000 yearly. 
saves our tire users millions of dollars in 


tections. 


It is the one of them. 


history. 


But it 


tires. 


Lower Prices 


Prices on No-Rim-Cut tires,in the past year 
alone, have dropped 28 per cent. Now they 
far undersell some others. But that is due to 
our mammoth output, to our efficiency, and 
to our modest profits. 
averaged 6% per cent. 

At Goodyear prices you can get the best 


Is it loose treads? We paid $50,000 for 
control of a process which lessens this 


treads 
Made flat, so 


No other tire in the world offers 


That’s why these tires rule Tiredom. Last 
year our sales were $33,000,000. We sold 11 
times as many tires as in 1909. 
year’s sales show the largest increase in our 


Men have bought, in the past two years 
alone, more than two million Goodyear tires. 
They bought them because countless mileage 
comparisons have proved them the greatest 
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Last year our profit 






tires men can build. And 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Plain 





you get four costly, tire- 
saving features found in 
no other t're. 

Give these tires a 
chance to prove them- 
selves this summer. 


Goodyear dealersare 











Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
7 





everywhere. 






Mexico City, Mexico 
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is ‘Wears Old 
a Still in Use 


num- 

and 
after 
of service. 


a surprisingly larce 

Kratzer Be role 

Wagons still doing duty 

15, 18 and 20 years 

Every few days we get letters 
like this about vehicles of 


Kratzer Quality 


Mec 








stronger 
) they're also 
I and beautiful of 
thein—there’s a 
Kratzer dealer near you 
play roomsand see the Kratzer 
Vrite for } name if you don't know 
n, and ask for a copy of our 
70-page catalog free 
sthe 1 stwle of Kratzer Quality 
rons ~ ‘ 


italog. 


Kratzer Sinead Company 


102 West First Street, Des Moines, lowa : 
WHY GET WET? 


make the 


FISH BRAND 
1s REFLEX 
SLICKER 


your “ounce of pre- 

vention.” It will 

keep you dry and 

comfortable no mat 

ter how long the 

—- hours of exposure 

The Reflex Slicker is the servi ice 

coat for you if you want solid 

worth and not frills for your 
money. 


$3.00 Everywhere 
PROTECTOR HAT 75 cts. 


(waterproof) 





te That’ sa very smal lsum to pay 
© Sor so much ail ‘round comfort. 


Satisfaction <OWER: 
Sendforfree Catalog Guaranteed » 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 











Get Our Roofing Sam- 
ples FREE 


Lasts 40 years. 
le ak or rust. 
g or rey 


fr ce. Ut 
charge for 
service. 
Our Factory Prices 
Save Lou Roofing Money 
Get it for less and have everlasting roof 
Sample nd complete tz x catalog Also 
: nized cupolas, gar- 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
5108S. W. 2a St., Des Moines, La. 





5 to 10 Bushels More Corn an Acre 
GUARANTEED 


USE a set of our 

—— CL memprored i Rotary 
iges On your 

Cc oem Planter Run- 

ners and We'll Guar- 

antee & to 10 Bush- 


Acre—every bill p paeee * a ealtorm dep th—your 

corn to come up ell at s e t your 

money back. Send peter $s to os, and we ‘Iidelivera 

set to your nearest R.R. Station by freight prepaid 
Thousands in Use 


P. R. KELLER MFG. CO., Waterloo, lowa 


Send tor our FREE Booklet, “‘3 Ways to Piant Corn” 
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HONOR 


W ittrup. 
Hooven..... 
D. Phillips 

. Wentworth 
chardson 


mussen......Ciinton 


hit 


Theodore. Ols me ie és 
Poweshiek 


Harlan J. bii ‘lb 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


Emil Rasmussen. .Ciinton ....1Owa. 
Raymond Fester . Christian... Hil. 
Alfred Meilike Madison .lowa, 
Cleat Brooks . Harrison ..Mo, 
Homer Miller . Lafayette .....Mo. 
Ciaude Wylam Bremer .....lowa. 
Vern Morgan. é . Dakota ] 
Dean Moore . Ford 

HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Irving Brown.... . Coffey 
Cail Broughton . Green ; 
W. R. E. Nelson . Montgomery 


The Fall Pig Problem 


According to my figure aver- 
Tall pig in the dry lot pcre 
worth of cost $12.48 to 
start with, and the 
gain being 53.5 cents. The average 
fall pig kept on pasture consumed 
$10.84 worth of corn, meat meal and 
pasture, cost $12.59 to start with. and 
sold for $23.3, or loss of 5 cents. 
The figures that I have just given are 
based on the supposition that the 
feeding period was 170 days, or from 
May 26th to November 11th, inclusive. 
Several of the boys figured that the 
feeding period was 169 days. Their 
figures gain of 51 cents for 
im dry lot, and 8 
on pasture. I 
credit with the boys who fig- 

ured on a 170-day feeding period. 
The boy giving the best list of rea- 
to why fall pigs do not get so 
much good out of pasture as spring 
pigs was Walter Wittrup, who writes: 
“My idea is that spring pigs get on 
pasture during their growing period 
wien both grass and exercise are to 
great advantage, while fall pigs do 
not get on pasture until their fatten- 
ing period comes on, at which time, 
as the experiment fattening 
make better when ted in 

drv lot.” 


Some of the 


-lowa. 


feed, 


sold for § I, 


were a 
cents loss for 
allowed them 


equal 


SONS aS 


shows, 


gains 


wrote out long 
reasons, but this boy in a very 
condensed them all. Some- 
times the boy with the longest list of 
reasons deserves place, but in 
this case all the reasons were boiled 
down into one. The ability to boil 
down a number of little reasons into 
one big reason is valuable. 

Merrill Hooven gives the following 
excellent discussion of the problem 

“Fall pigs are at a disadvantage be- 
they are not in a condition to 
pasture until about nine months 
Wolf Lehman tables show 
is used to best advantage 
they are two or three 
reason being that the 
the bone and muscle 
furnished by 


lists ot 
few words 


first 


eause 
be on 
old The 
that pasture 
by pigs when 
months old, the 
voung pig needs 
building material 
ture more than does the older pig. 
Gains can be made more cheaply and 
more rapidly on spring pigs than on 
fall pigs. Bulletin No. 205 
part: ‘Gains made after this 
weight (250 to 300 pounds) are near- 
ly twice as expensive as those made 
on pigs from 50 to 100 pounds.” Iowa 
Bulletin No. 136 ‘The heavy 
hogs in the dry lot produce more eco- 
nomical and more rapid than 
any of the heavy hogs on forage.’ A 
comparison of tables 9 and 14 of the 
same publication indicates very forc- 
iblvy the advantage of spring hogs over 
fall pigs on pasture. The young pig 
needs feed rich in protein. A fall pig 
can not get feed rich in protein from 
natural sources, pasture, for pasture 
is generally played out by the wean- 
ing time of fall pigs, and the protein 
has to be supplied in the form of 
meat meal or some other artificial 
feed. The proper time to make the 
most of a pig is from weaning time to 
ten months old, and spring pigs take 
to this system admirably, whereas 
fall pigs do not.” 


nas- 
i 


says in 


savs: 


falns 


This discussion is rather bookish. I ' 
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boys in presenting 
their reasons give indications, as tiis 
boy has done, that they have read 
widely on the subject. 1 them 
to present in connec- 
‘eading, the results of 


like to see the 


Want 


who solved the 
Pave an excel- 
wrote that it 
renerally 


Was 


li 

ing pri 

the fail is the 

buying price in the sj g. There is 
truth Wendell Phi 

liy tion, and IT am 

made it, for it that 


renerally 


considerab] 
is’ sugee 1 glad 
shows he has 
inquiring mind 
Clifford J. Wentworth 
ive mind wh writes: 
“T believe ha if Lot 1 
fed a ration with the 
building a frame of and 
until they had a good sized 
and then put in the dry lot and 
they would have made larg- 
than Lot 2, which was in the 
entire pasture sea- 
son. I see no reason why fall pigs 
should not do as well on pasture fora 
While as spring pigs 
well taken. The fall 
would have done as well 
reached weight 
how- 


shows an act- 
had been 
pastured 
idea of bone 
muscle, 
frame, 
fattened, 
er gains 


dry lot during the 


This point is 
pigs probably 
on pasture until they 
of 175 or 200 pounds. 
growing 
time to put 


When, 
and begin ta 
them in the 


ever, pigs stop 
fatten, it is 


dry lot. 


North Dakota Pork Produc- 


tion Contest 
North Dakota 


was carried on by 2:89 


The 
contest 
and girls. Each one fed and cared for 
a litter of pigs, to see who could pro- 
duce the most pork in the time, 
and the most economically. 

The contest was won by Charlies 
Russeli, who produced 2,903 pounds of 
pork from one litter, in 203 days, at a 
cost of a little less than 8 cents per 
pound. The sow was a Yorsshire; 
number in litter, fourteen; number 
raised, fourteen; total feed, 
$83.12; profit, with pork at 6 cents, 
$91.06 for the litter. 

Thomas Cooper, director of 
North Dakota experiment station, in 
planning the contest, gave out the fol- 
lowing conditions The litter from 
one sow—no entry allowed where sow 
farrowed later than June 15th—to be 
fed and cared tor by a boy or girl, ten 
to eighteen years of age; monthly re- 
ports to be sent in of feed used; con- 
test to November 20th. This 
means making the pork before cold 
weather sets in. 

The following 
Number of each 
land China, 106; Duroc 
Yorkshire, 12; Chester 
Berkshire, 14: Mulefoot, 1; 
23; mixed, 32. The average size of 
raised was, Poland China, 7.1; 
Duroc Jersey, 7.6; Yorkshire, 9.5; 
Chester White, 7.7; Berkshire, 
cross bred, 7.7. Average weight of 
litter at close of contest was: Po- 
land China, 1,370; Duroc Jersey, 1,410; 
Yorkshire, 1,72 Chester White, 
1,389; bred, 1,447. The average 
weight per pig was: Poland China, 
193; Duroc Jersey, 185.5; Yorkshire, 
182; Chester White, 180; bred, 
188. The average age when contest 
was: Poland China, 213 days; 
Jersey, 227; Yorkshire, 219; 

White, 210; bred, 217 
weight of the hogs in 
litters that stood the 
pounds, at an average 


pork production 


boys 


least 


cost of 


the 


close 


was secured: 
entered—Po- 
Jersey, 59; 
White, 42; 


cross bred, 


data 
breed 


litters 


) 
‘ 


cross 


cross 


close d 
Duro 
Chester 
The average 
the twenty-four 
highest was 212 
age of 213 days. 

Corn, barley and oats were the 
feeds used. SI screenings, 
also used. Sixty- 
considerable skim- 
cent of the contest- 
The values given 
folows: Corn, 49 
32 cents; bar- 
cents: bran and 


cross 


main 
1orts, rye 
peltz Were 
even per cent fed 
milk, while 83 per 
ants ‘used pasture 
the were as 
cents per bushel; 
ley, 45 cents; rye, 57 
shorts, $19 per ton; screenings, $10; 
skim-milk, 25 cents per 100 pounds; 
annual pasture, $5.84. No charge was 
made for house slops. 

The average profits per litter, with 
pork at 6 cents, for the Poland China 
were $38.10; Duroc Jersey, $42.26; 
Yorkshire, $48.33; Chester White, 
$34.30, and cross bred, $26.38. The 
average profit of the twenty-four lit- 
tesr that stood highest was $61.04. 


feeds 


oats, 











How Thick to Plant Corn 


belt 
three 


farmers place 


Most corn 
] feet six ir 


hills of corn 
and put three k 
Experiments indicat: 
land o1 
y, three, or even 
the hill will 
best results. On good, 
however, with plenty of rainfall, it 
would probably pay the average m- 
er to put than three kerne’ to 
the hill, A great many experiments 
have been conducted in Towa and Illi- 
nois on this point. The indicatioius of 
these experiments are that in a dry 


I 
} 
! two ker. 


‘h land, 


apart each way, 
in the hill. 
in dry seasons or on poor 
a rank growing variet 


two, kernels to produce 


rich vil, 


more 


season, on good, ric 
nels to the hill will produce about 
bushels; two and a half kernels 
bushels; three Kernels, 48 busheis; 
three and a half kernels, 46 bushels: 
four kernels, 44 bushels; four a 
half kernels, 40 bushels; five ker 
36 bushels. In a season with more 
than the usual supply of rainfall dur- 
ing June, July and August, the indi- 
cations are that two kernels to the 
hill will produce on good, rich land 
about 66 bushels; two and a half ker. 
nels, 65 three kernels, 68 
bushels: three and a half kerneis, 72 
bushels; tour kernels, 74 bushels; four 
and a half kernels, 76 bushels, and 
five kernels, 78 

‘he problem 


bushels; 


bushels. 

this week is to take 
the figures as I have given them and 
determine how many kernels you 
would expect to drop to the hill in the 
average season on rich land. The sea- 
sons for which the figures are given 
are exireme, and I want you to tigure 
on the average season. You will tind 
that this problem is not one of mathe- 
matics alone, but of good judgment as 
well. The boys who send in the most 
satisfactory answers will have their 
names put on the Honor Roll, and the 
boy who sends in the best list of rea- 
sons as to why farmers do not plant 
four or five kernels to the hill rather 
than three, will have his name put at 
the head of the roil. 











MakeY our Hay 


The Best Way 


The only loader 
with flexible 
floated gathering 
cylinder 


New Deere Hay Loader 


The loader with the floated gather- 
ing cylinder with its numerous flexible 
fingers which successfully handles any- 
thing from the lightest swath to the 
heaviest windrow without adjustment. 
It picks up all the clean hay but leaves 
the trash. Puts hay on the center of 
the wagon so that none fallsofi. An 
easy running loader noted forits gentle 
handling of the hay. None of the foli- 
age, the most nutritious part of the 
hay, is damaged. Use a New Deere 
Loader. It not only does the work 
well at first, but does it for many years. 


Dain Side Delivery Rake 


Gently gathers up all the hay with- 
out damage and leaves it in fluffy wind- 
rows through which the air can readily 
pass so that it is cured without sun 
scorching. It makes best quality hay. 

The rake with the steel arch anda 
reel with three sets of closely succeed- 
ing flexible teeth. A construction which 
means not only durability of machine 
but gentle handling of hay—a John 
Deere implement. 








Send for free booklet dee 
scribing these machines. 
Ask for package GT vs. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 
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: Old Orchard Problem 


A northwestern Missouri corre- 


spondent writes: 

“J wish to ask advice in regard to 
an old orchard which contains about 
five acres and has been an apple or- 
chard for thirty years. Most of the 
trees are now in ruinous state, and 
only a few of them are worth saving. 
Should the ground be immediately 
replanted to young trees, or should 
ii be put to some other crop for a 
while? If it may be replanted, ought 
the old trees to be entirely cleaned 
out? What crop is best to grow be- 
tween the rows of young trees? If 
this orchard may not be replanted, 
how should I proceed to prepare the 
coil for another planting of trees? 
There is a good stand of blue grass 
in the orchard, which makes a good 
calf pasture. Ought this blue grass 
to be broken up in case new trees are 
put in? Would it be sufficient mere- 
ly to keep grass away from the roots 
of the trees?” 

\e would suggest that our corre- 
spondeént, in case it is convenient for 
him to do so, cut out most of the old 
trees and leave the land in blue grass 
pasture for a while. Then he might 
plow up the blue grass and put in 
corn, potatoes, or garden for two or 
three years. As a general rule, it is 
best not to put a new orchard on the 
site of the old orchard. He will not, 
however, make any great mistake by 
replanting his old orchard with new 
trees. If he does so, it will be best 
to cut out most of the old trees in 
order to avoid infecting the new trees 
with fungous diseases and_ insect 
pests. In order to give the young 
trees the best chance, the blue grass 
should be plowed up, and the young 
trees given clean cultivation for the 
first five or six years. Potatoes or 
strawberries, or other garden stuff, 
may be grown between the rows to 
good advantage. Later it is best to 
give clean cultivation during the first 
halt of the season, and then seed 
down to some winter cover crop such 
as vetch, in July or August. The trees 
will make a fair growth if they are 
planted in the blue grass, but if our 
correspondent is after the best re- 
sults, the blue grass should be plowed 
up 





Rape Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask a few questions 
with regard to Dwarf Essex rape. Will 
it do for pasture for dairy cattle, or 
will it cause bloat? Will it pasture all 
kinds of stock? What kinds of stock 
is it good for? Can it be sown on 
fall wheat? If so, what is the meth- 
od? Can it be sown with oats in the 
spring? If so, how? Are there dif- 
ferent varieties? What variety is the 
best?” 

After cows learn the taste of rape, 
they do well on it. Many owners of 
dairy cattle are prejudiced against it, 
however, for they claim that it taints 
the milk. Others have found that when 
they pasture the cattle on rape imme- 
diately after milking, but not immedi- 
ately before, there is no danger of 
taint. We do not advise the extensive 
feeding of rape to dairy cattle until 
this point has been investigated more 
carefully. 

There is the same danger of bloat 
when pasturing cattle and sheep on 
rape as there is with red clover or al- 
falfa. It takes a few days for cattle 
and sheep to learn to like rape, but 
after that time they may suddenly be 
tempted to eat too much, and the re- 
sult will be bloat. 

Cattle, sheep and hogs do nicely on 
rape. Possibly horses also relish it, 
but we have never observed them eat- 
ing it. We suspect that it is too 
washy for work horses. 

South of central Missouri, we sus- 
pect that rape seeded in the fall with 

eat would do very nicely. In the 
northern states, however, the winters 
are too severe. The standard method 
of seeding rape is in the early spring, 
about the same time as oats are seed- 
ed. Sometimes it is seeded with the 
oats or other small grain at the rate 
of four or five pounds to the acre. The 
rape, however, so often grows up tall- 
er than the oats and causes trouble in 
shocking the oats, that this plan is 
generally not advised. A better plan, 
where the oats are to be harvested for 
grain, is to harrow in the rape about 
a month after the oats are seeded. If 
the rape and oats are both to be used 


~ 


for pasture, 
mixture of a bushel of oafs and six 
pounds of rape per acre. 
rape alone seems to be just as good as 
rape and oats. Drill in about six 
pounds of rape per acre. 
is weedy, put the rows far enough 
apart so that the land can be culti- 
vated. The hogs will go down between 
the rows and will not hurt the rape 
so much by tramping. 


Dwarf Essex. 
Victoria, which is claimed to be good. 
There are other varieties which may 
prove to be all right. 
birdseed type of rape should be care- 
fully avoided. 


Canada thistles. 
old meadow, which I would plow and 
put to corn, if that would kill them. 
I have been told that the only way to 
kill Canada thistles is by pouring coal 
oil on them. 
ting the ground to corn and giving 
good cultivation, I could destroy them 
in a year or two.” 


broadcast or drill in a 


For hogs, 


If the land 


The standard variety of rape is the 
There is also a Dwarf 


The common 





Canada Thistle Eradication 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Please give me advice in regard to 
I have a patch in an 


I thought that by put- 





When Canada thistle land is put to 


corn and cultivated with an ordinary 
shovel plow, the thistle roots are scat- 
tered over the corn field and the pest 
becomes more widely distributed than 
ever before. During recent years the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been experimenting with the 
plowing of corn by means of the ordi- 
nary cultivator equipped with a nine- 
inch sweep shovel. This shovel has a 
sharp edge, and is excellent for cut- 
ting off the stems of weeds squarely 
just below the surface of the ground. 
After the last plowing, there are, of 
course, some thistles still growing. To 
get these, the land must be gone over 
about once every week or two during 
July and August with the hoe. By fol- 
lowing out this method persistently, 
it has been found possible to com- 
pletely eradicate Canada thistles in 
one season. In the case of land that 
may be plowed, it is, everything con- 
sidered, about the most sensible plan 
we know of. The objection to it is 
that the average man will not take 
time to do it properly. He does not 
like the idea of hand hoeing corn dur- 
ing July and August. This is really 
not such a job as it sounds, for after 
a time or two over, the thistles begin 
to grow much less vigorously. 

In combating Canada thistles, it 
must be remembered that the leaf 
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holds the same relation to the plant 
as lungs hold to animals. If you keep 
an animal from using its lungs for a 
few minutes, it dies. If you let an 
animal get a breath once every thirty 


.seconds, it will live a long time. If 


you keep Canada thistles from using 
their “lungs” by cutting off all sur- 
face growth as fast as it appears for 
six months, the plant will be killed. 
If you let the leaves grow for a week 
or so every two or three weeks, the 
plant will live almost indefinitely. 
Any method will kill Canada thistles 
which keeps the above-ground growth 
cut off continuously. In combating 
them in meadows and pastures, the 
best plan generally is to let them 
blossom, then cut off the thisties just 
below the surface of the ground. This 
weakens them greatly, but they will 
come up repeatedly for the rest of the 
season, and it is necessary to go over 
the land every week or ten days and 
cut off all growth just below the sur- 
face of the ground. If this is done 
conscientiously, the pest will soon dis- 


appear. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 545, which 
may be secured from the United 


States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. contains some ex- 
cellent advice upon the eradiaction of 
the Canada thistle. 








“Give me a 


quart of oil” 


This careless request may bring costly penalties 








FRICTION-DRAG 





One of the surest ways to invite fric- 
tion-drag and motor trouble is to say, 
“Give me a quart of oil.” 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 
invites Loss of Power 


You can get full compression—com- 
plete power—only by using oil whose 
body suits your motor. 


Correct body is seldom secured by say- 
ing, “Give me a quart of oil.” 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 
invites Scored Cylinder Walls 


Scoring frequently results from oil of 
low lubricating quality. 

Too often the blame can be traced 
straight to ‘“‘Give me a quart of oil.” 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 
invites Wear of Bearings 
Bearings differ in type and size. 

For every oil that suits your motor 
bearings, you will find many which will 
cause undue friction. 


An almost sure start toward bearing- 
trouble is, ‘‘Give me a quart of oil.” 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 

invites Carbon Deposit 

Guesswork won't eliminate this trous 
ble. 

Suppose the body is too light for the 
piston clearance. The oil then works 
too freely into the combustion cham- 
bers. In burning, excess carbon accu- 
mulates—unless the oil’s ash is light 
and naturally expelled through the 
exhaust. 

An easy road to carbon trouble is, 
“Give me a quart of oil.” 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 
increases Maintenance Cost 

If the oil’s quality is low, more of it is 
necessary to maintain a film. 

If its body is incorrect, you have in- 
complete protection for moving parts. 

In either case excessive 
friction-drag results. Fewer 
miles are obtained from each 
gallon of gasoline. Your 
fuel and repair bills mount 


How to secure the correct oil 
for your car 


“Do not say, “Give me a quart of oil.” 


You want an oil whose dody is correct 
and whose gua/ity is best suited to the 
requirements of your motor. 


Ask for that oil and get it, 


At the right we print, in part, our Chart 
of Automobile Recommendations. 


This Chart was prepared by a company 
whose authority on scientific lubrication is 
recognized throughout the world—the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 


It was prepared after a careful analy- 
sis of the motor of each make and model 
of American and foreign car. 


Make anote of the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil specified for your car in this 
chart. Then make sure that you get it, 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils, it is 
safest to purchase in Original barrels, half- 
barrels, and sealed five-gallon or one- 
gallon cans. Look for the red Gargoyle 
on the container. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet 
on Lubrication of Automobile Engines. 
It describes in detail the common engine 
troublesand gives their causeand remedies. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, 
purified to remove free carbon, are: Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘A,’’ Gargoyle Mobiloil OB, _ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E,”’ Gargoyle Mobiloil 
**Arctic.”” They can be secured from reliable 
garages, automobile supply houses, hardware 
stores, and others who supply lubricants. 


For information,kindly address any inquiry to 
our office nearest you. 





Mobiloils 


up. A grade for each type of motor 








Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
that should be used. For example: ‘A’? means 
“*Gargoyle Mobiloil A,"* **Arc.’’means “Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic.”’ For all electric vebicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil""A.*" The recommenda ions cover 
both pleasure amd commercial vehicles unless other- 
wise noted. 
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Stationary Gas Engines—For all types 
of small gas and oil engines use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ the year ‘round. 
During very warm weather Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘B"’ is most economical from 9 
P. up. 

Tractors— Gargoyle Mobiloil “B "meets 
every requirement of tractors. 
Mobilubricant—7he Grease in the Handy 
Package—Mobilubricant is a highly efficient 
all-‘round grease, for the power- 
transmitting parts of an auto- 
mobile. Its tin of patented de- 
sign enables you to feed-in the 
grease without muss or bother. 
Solid in 1 and 3-pound tins. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


DETROIT 
Ford Bldg. 


BOSTON 


BRANCHES: 49 Federal St. 


NEW YORK 
29 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
4h & Chestnut Sts, 


CHICAGO 
Fisher Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Pythian Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmer's Bank Bide. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth Bldg. 
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This tread of heavy 
Vacuum Cups means 
service and safety 
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PE NNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


They grip deeper and hold better in 
soft roads than any 
other design of tread. 


They often wear sev- 
eral thousand miles 
before the extra heavy 


tire beneath is reached. 


d 


When you are in town, 
you are guaranteed against 
skidding should the pave- 
ments be wet and slippery, 


Vacuum Cup Tires are the best equipment for country 
service. They are the heaviest tires per rated sizes 
made and the strongest. They are absolutely proot 
against the destructive effects of oil. 

Guaranteed for 4,500 actual miles. Records covering 
many years show a far greater average service. 


Dependable dealers everywhere or write for nearest address 


HUH Lil TEE 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CoO. 
JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh Detroit St. Paul 
Cleveland Chicago 
Seattle Kansas City Dallas Boston 
New York Atlanta San Francisco 
An Independent Company with an Independent selling policy 
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Minneapolis 
Omaha 
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The 
Profitable 
Way 


Gas engines furnish power 
for less than one-third the 
cost of man power, and do 
your work better and quicker 
than it can be done by hand. 


Rumely-Olds Engines 


1 4-6Shorsepower 
and 


Falk Kerosene Engines 


3-20 horsepower 








are built for all kinds or work—may be had mounted on skids, 
trucks or stationary bases, or combined in handy outfits with 
balers, cream separators and saw mills. 


Falk engines use the Secor-Higgins Oil-Fuel System and burn 
cheap kerosene and distillate. 


Olds gasoline engines have made and sustained a reputation 
as leaders in their class for thirty-three years. Both are 
backed by Rumely service—49 branches and 11,000 dealers. 
Ask for Olds catalog No. 344 and Falk catalog No. 118. 


RUMELY LINES 
Threshing Machines Cream Separators 
Corn Machines Feed Mills 


aling Presses Stationary Engines 








Road Machines 
rain Elevators 
Steam Engines 


Kerosene Tractors 
Gasoline Tractors 
Engine Plows 








RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
Peoria, Il. 


Illinois 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 
Des Moines, fa. 


TAA 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS | 





Ration for Spring Pigs on 
Pasture 


orrespondent writes: 


+ 


} bes 
for market from 
> of marketing? I wish 
consider this problem from 
standpoints, (a) when you have 

good clover pasture, and 


only a 


consider the 

‘aising pig 

tim< 

you to 
two 
access to a 
(b) when 


blue grass pi 


sid 


you have access to 
sture.”’ 

weeks or so, the 
course, depend en- 
milk. Then it 
grain is good. 
allow the young 
little shelled = or 


For the first thre 
young pig can, of 
tirely on its mother’s 
begins to learn that 
Now is the time to 
pig access to a 
cracked corn, and a slop up oft 
about fifty parts of corn meal, ten 
parts of middlings, ten parts of oats 
(preferably ground and the 
ed out), ten parts of tankage or meat 
meal, five parts of oil meal, and five 
parts of bran. If skim-milk is avail- 
able, it should be used instead of wa- 
ter to mix the slop. For a week or so 
after the pigs are weaned, this mix- 
ture should be continued, and skim- 
milk, if available, should be fed. Soon, 
however, the young pig's ration should 
be cut down to corn and tankage 
alone. At present prices, these two 
feeds are the most economical over 
most of the corn belt. 

Unless the corn is 
best fed on the ear. If the corn is too 
hard, it should be shelled and soaked 
for twelve hours. In addition to the 
corn, tankage should be fed either dry 
or in a slop. On clover pasture, allow 
about one pound of tankage or meat 
meal for each twelve pounds of corn 
eaten by the hogs. On blue grass pas- 
ture, about one part of tankage or 
meat meal should be allowed for each 
eight or nine parts of corn. If corn 
is higher in price than 60 cents per 
bushel, and 50 per cent tankage or 
meat meal is $2.50 per hundred or 
cheaper, it would be wise to allow a 
slightly larger proportion of tankage. 
On the other hand, if corn is cheaper 
than 48 cents a bushel, or if tankage 
is higher than $2.50 per hundred, it 
may be wise not to allow quite so 
much. 

On the good blue grass pasture pigs 
fed corn and meat meal should gain 
at the rate of from three-fourths to a 
pound daily. On good clover pasture, 
spring pigs fed corn and meat meal 
should gain from one to one and one- 
fourth pounds daily. In the fall, the 
blue grass pigs may be weighing 175 
or 200 pounds, when the clover pigs 
are weighing 200 to 225 pounds. Some- 
times it is advisable to market the 
pigs directly off of pasture. In many 
cases corn with rape seeded in it at 
the last cultivation is available, and 
the hogs finish themselves by hogging 
down the corn. In other cases the 
hogs are put in a dry lot and finished 
on corn alone or a mixture of twenty 
or twenty-five parts of corn to one of 
meat meal, 


very hard, it is 


Profit From Pasturing Steers 


An lowa correspondent writes: 





hulls sift- | 


| 
| 





“IT can rent eighty acres of average ! 
bottom land pasture with no improve- 


ments, at $6 per acre. I am thinking 
of buying sixty head of cattle at $6.50 
per 100, the first of May. My idea is 
to let them graze six months and 
then sell them at the same price per 
hundred If conditions are average 
with respect to the amount of feed 
per gain per head, quality of 
the cattle, ete., what results will I 
get? What kind of cattle should be 
bought for the best results? These 
cattle could be fed, after taking them 
from pasture in the fall, on an eighty- 
acre upland farm, in case they were 
not sold. Would three-fourths head 
per acre be too much for profitable 
gains on average bottom land pas- 
ture? Figuring the cost of the crop, 
would you consider cattle better than 
corn under average conditions on such 
land? My object is to determine what 
profil may be realized om average 
bottom land at $6 per acre rent by 
grazing cattle.” 

On good bottom land pasture, we 
would expect thin cattle with no 
grain to make average monthly gains 
of about fifty pounds. If the season 
is favorable, we would expect it to 


acre, 





and one-fourth to 
and one-half support a 

for six ronths. In other word 
the cattle ave bought at $6.50 per 
would 


acre 


take from one 
1 


acres to 


and 
profit of about $7 per over 
it really does not make 

What kind of cattle our « 
respondent buys, just so he gets 

Thin yearling or two-year- 
quality should give good 


sold at $6.--, We exp: 
rent. 
difference 


stuff. 
of fair 
sults. 

Ir our correspondent plows up this 
pasture and puts it in corn, he should 
in an ordinary year get a yield of 
about forty-five bushels per acre. [f 
the corn sells for 50 cents a bushel, 
and if it him a total of $18 per 
acre to raise it, he will make a profit 
of $9.50. The chances are that by put- 
ting land in corn he will make a 
rather larger profit than by pasturing 
it with There will, however, 
be rather risk in putting the 
land in corn. Nevertheless, if our 
correspondent has plenty of labor at 
hand, he will probably make more by 
putting the land in corn than by pas- 
turing it. Our correspondent must 
carefuily consider the previous his- 
tory of this piece of ground before 
deciding which method will pay him 
better. 


costs 


the 


steers. 


more 


e 
Mule Ration 

An Arkansas correspondent writes: 

“Please send me a ration for mules 
at hard work. We _ have molasses, 
corn, cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
hulls, and medium quality hay. We 
have a surplus of 1,500 bushels of 
corn because of hogs dying.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
allow these mules a pound or a pound 
and a quarter of hay t9 every 100 
pounds of live weight, or just a little 
less than they will clean up in evood 
shape. In connection with the hay, he 
might feed some cottonseed hulls, but 
these are a roughage ranking 
lower than oat straw and corn stover, 
and it would not be wise to use a very 
large amount. In the ration of mules 
at hard work, the grain ration had 
best be made up mostly of corn, but 
some molasses might be added for the 
sake of palatability if it does not cost 
much more per pound than corn. We 
would not care to feed more than 
eight pounds of molasses per mule 
daily. Molasses, corn, cottonseed hulls 
and hay are all high in the heat form- 
ing and energy producing materials, 
but low in muscle builders. To sup- 
ply muscle building material, cotton- 
seed meal should be added to the ra- 
tion at the rate of one to two pounds 
per mule daily. We can give no more 
definite advice than this, not knowing 
prices of feeds. 


Feeding Value of Molasses 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How does molasses at 20 cents a 
gallon compare with corn at 70 cents 
a bushel for hog feed?” 

Chemical analysis indicates that mo- 
lasses, pound tor pound, has about 
two-thirds the feeding value of corn. 
Cane molasses is more palatable than 
corn, and in small amounts no doubt 
has a feeding value slightly greater 
than corn. At 20 cents a gallon, it 
might be used in small amounts for 
palatability, but not as a _ substitute 
for corn, unless corn were over $1 per 
bushel. 


Tankage vs. Oil Meal for Pigs 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Which would be cheaper for fifty- 
pound pigs, tankage at $2.50 per 100, 
or oil meal at $1.85 per 100?” 

Experiments at the Indiana and the 
Iowa stations indicate that a pound of 
tankage is worth just about wo 
pounds of oil meal. When added to 4 
corn alone ration, a pound of oil meal 
has the replacing power of about three 
and a half pounds of corn, as com- 
pared with seven or eight pounds of 
corn for tankage. At $2.60 per 100, 
tankage is undeniably a more econom- 
ical feed than oil meal at $1.85 to 
feed in connection with corn to grow: 
ing or fattening pigs. A mixture of 
the two is probably better than either 
of them alone. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








Combating Ground Squirrels 
and Pocket Gophers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“| would like to know how to poi- 
son ground squirrels. Can gophers 
pe poisoned by scattering poisoned 
corn along the edge of the newly 
planted field? What poison should be 
used? I have been thinking of using 
Paris green.” 

Poisoned wheat is the best bait for 
the ground squirrels, and strychnine 
is the most effective poison. To pre- 
pare this, dissolve an ounce and a 
halt of strychnia sulphate in a quart 
of hot water. Add a teaspoonful of 
anise oil and thoroughly mix. Pour 
this over a bushel of wheat while the 
liquid is still hot, and take pains to 
get every grain moistened by the so- 
lution of strychnine. If there is too 


much water, use some corn meal to 


absorb excess moisture. Let this 
stand until morning, and then dis- 


tribute it near entrances to burrows 
occupied by the ground squirrels and 
gophers. Corn is the most tempting 
bait for gophers, and may be treated 
just as recommended for the wheat. 
The poisoned grain should be kept 
out of reach of farm animals and ex- 
treme care taken in using it. 

To fumigate the burrows, take some 
carbon bisulphide and_= saturate a 
piece of cotton batting or old rags 
with about two tablespoonfuls of it. 
With a forked stick push this as far 
into the burrow as possible. Fill up 
the entrances and pack with earth. 
The liquid gives off a gas which kills 
all animal life within the burrow. 
Gasoline may be used in place of the 
bisulphide, but it will require about 
twice the amount. Both liquids are 
explosive, and one should not smoke 
while using them. 





Potash for Swamp Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘We have an old pond basin in 
which the peat is a few inches deep- 
er than the plow will run. I may ex- 
periment in a small way with some 
form of potassium. What suggestions 
can you give me? This land does fair- 
ly well in potatoes, but does not do 
so well in oats, and very poorly in 
corn.” 

As an experiment, we suggest that 
our correspondent use the muriate or 


chloride of potash, applying it broad- 
cast and harrowing in at the rate of 
150 pounds to the acre, in the spring, 
a tew weeks before seeding. We un- 


derstand that muriate of potash costs 
in the neighborhood of $2.50 to $3 per 
10 pounds. 

Since this land does well in pota- 
toes, We are rather 
whether it needs potassium. Potatoes 
have the reputation of requiring more 
potassium than either oats or corn. 
Nevertheless it is worth while experi- 
menting on an acre or two. 





Eradicating Elderberry 
Bushes 


\ Missouri correspondent writes: 

‘What is the best way to kill eld- 
ers? I have several patches of elders 
on low ground next to the branch. I 
would like to get this land into grass. 
| would plow this land in the spring, 
pulling out all roots possible, and 
seeding to oats, and pasturing urtil 
the middle of June. Then I would 
plow again and put into cane. In the 
fall I would plow a third time and 
seed to rye and grass. Would that kill 
them? Will anything kill them?” 

The common elder is a perennial 
shrub which spreads both by seeds 
and by new shoots from the roots. 
Killing elders, therefore, takes some- 
What the same method as the killing 
Or quack grass, Canada thistle, or 
horse nettle. Our  correspondent’s 
Dlan is a good one, and should prove 
Successful. The idea he should keep 
constantly in mind in killing elders is 
to keep everlastingly at it. 
_ Another method is as follows: Mark 
the elder patches with stakes, and ev- 
ery two weeks go over the patches 
and cut down all shoots. In this way 
roots may be starved out after a 
Ime, 

Some of our readers think that in 
late July and early August the elder 
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Touring Car, regular equipment, $1050, f.o.b. Detroit, @With electric lighting 


and starting, demountable rims, over-size tires, tire carrier, $1200, f..0. b. 


troit 


The Car for the Farmer’s Family 


The Hupmobile is the cheapest and most satisfactory in the end.” 
So wrote a big western corporation, using motor cars in its business, 
to another corporation that had heard of Hupmobile economy 


and made inquiry. 


The first corporation had bought another make of car—a number of 
them—but they are now displaced by Hupmobiles. 

The reason is one year’s record of Hupmobile costs. 

The company found that the Hupmobile, in 12 months, cost but 


414 cents per mile traveled—and this 


gas, cleaning, storage, mechanic’s time, but one cent per mile for 


depreciation! 


So in came Hupmobiles to the service of this great, rich corporation 
—out went the other cars which could not show Hupmobile low 


cost of operation and maintenance. 


Isn’t that the sort of real, definite economy record you want to hear? 
Here’s another, dealing with another phase of motor car upkeep— 


repair costs. 


Here at the factory we know, to the last penny, the amount of 
Hupmobile repair parts sold during the last five years. 

These records show the average cost per mile to the Hupmobile 
owner for repairs, based on 5,000 miles yearly, to be 2.7 mills— 


barely more than one-fifth of a cent. 


at 10,000 


This cost shrinks to 1.9 mills per mile at 7000 miles per year; and 
miles per year it comes down to 1.4 mills per mile. 
There is the true story of Hupmobile economy. 


There is the real reason why the Hupmobile has loyal, staunch 


fective ones. 
included not only oil and 


friends on the farms, in the towns and cities—all over the world. 
Many a Hupmobile owner has never bought a spare part; hundreds 
have had occasion to replace worn parts only, not broken or de- 


And that is true motor car economy—not merely good mileage on 
gas and oil and tires, which, of course, Hupmobile gives. 


Try to buy a second-hand Hupmobile and you will be surprised at 


the pricenamed by the owner—it seems high for a second-hand car. 
Yet it is a well-known fact that the Hupmobile stands better in the 


second-hand market than almost any other car. 


Reason—the light, strong construction, the good, sound materials 
it seems almost impossible to wear out, the sweet, smooth-running 


long-stroke motor; and the extremely low rate of depreciation. 


You want a car, not only of low first cost but low after cost? 

“‘The Hupmobile is the cheapest and most satisfactory in the end.”” 

A powerful corporation speaks to you out of its experience with 
other cars and with the Hupmobile. 


Isn’t that enough for you? 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1225 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





*‘Lively’? motor—quick necessar 


response to throtilc. 





Certain clutch action. 


Center control—either Little of customary mo- Simple, infallible oiling 
side front entrance. tor vibration. system. over. 
Vibrationless steering Dash control of hot and Rain vision, ventilating Gasoline 
wheel cold air to carburetor. windshield. 
Short turning radius— Simple carburetor—no Quickly adjustable side 
40 ft delicate adjustments curtains. 


ie Low center of gravity— 
cood looks, easy riding, 


few skids, no turning 


cowl, nearly over car- 

buretor, assuring con- 

stant flow of gas. 
Improved tire carrier. 
Rainshield on magneto. 


All moving parts enclosed 

**Streamline’’ body—only 
now being adopted by 
highest priced cars. 

Accessibility and light- 
nessin weight of start=- 
ing system. 

Four spare fuses in fuse 
box cover. 


tank under 











is more successfully atacked than at | 


any other time. Many therefore start 
their campaign against elders at this 
season of the year rather than in the 
spring. 


Getting Rid of Moles 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me what to do 
with moles which are destroying the 
lawn? We have a nice lawn which is 
about ruined by them. They are dam- 
aging it badly even now.” 

Moles burrow through the earth in 
order to find earth-worms, grubs, ants, 
ground beetles, insect eggs, etc. They 
are really quite beneficial except when 
they burrow through the lawn or when 
they cut the roots of plants in their 
search for insects. 

In many ways, the most satisfactory 
way of killing moles is by watching 
the burrows early in the morning or 
late in the evening. At these times of 
day they are most active, and a care- 
ful observer can see them cautiously 
pushing up the earth as they lengthen 
their burrows. A sudden stamp with 
the heel, or a stab with a pitchfork 
means a dead mole. Traps that may 
be bought at almost any hardware 
store do some good. Poisoning with 
bits of strychnine crystals placed in 
small pieces of meat, or dead insects, 
is quite efficient, but is dangerous if 
meatis used and dogs are around. If 
moth balls are dropped into fhe bur- 
rows, and the burrows covered again, 
the moles will forsake those burrows. 





Really, the best way to get the best of | 


moles in the lawn is to go over the 


burrows two or three times a week | 


with a heavy roller. This not only re- 
establishes the grass roots, but after 
a time discourages the moles, 
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tough, wear-resisting leather. 
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Mayer Honorbilt School Shoes are strong, sturdy Ji 
and lasting. They “wear like iron”, give twice the 
service of other shoes, and cost no more. These 
school shoes have double leather toes—hard 
to wear out—soles and uppers made of extra 


HONORBILT 
SCHOOL SHOES| 


are made with special regard to the fit and comfort of growing 

children—fit perfectly and are handsome looking. Your school 

shoe money lasts longer if you buy Mayer Honorbilt School Shoes. 
WARNING—Always be sure and look for the Mayer 
name and trade mark on the sole. 
cannot supply you, write to us. 

We make Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women and children; Drysox, 

the wet weather shoe; Yerma Cushion Shoes, and Martha Washington Com- 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 
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Miller 4 Point Hay Forks 


Farmers, here’s something 
you need. A time saver. Four 
Point Hay Forks for prairie 
hay, clover, short or 

dry hay, straw or lion 
| hay. Today ask for circular. 
Sold direct from factory to 
farmer. Costissmall. Fork 
guaranteed. A.J.MILLER 
FORK CO., Dept. No. 15, Al- 
bion, Illinois, 





<TAR HOG OILER 


Uses oi! with no waste. The only machine 
that ene eueticomenes. Best made 


_ GUARA ZE 
Hog oiler. Can’tclog. Kills lice. Cures 
—, and scurvy. Worksin any climate 
RICE COMPLETE $10.00 
‘ Starbuck Mfg. Co. : 
4 PEORIA, DeptN. ILLINOIS 
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Hearts and Homes 


Henry 
nterest to Hearts 




















This department 
Wallace ters on subjects oF 
and Homes readers are weicome. If preferred. name 
of writer will pot be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and Jetters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


wae esta 


Take Old Flowers to the 


New Home 


“God does not send us strange flow- 
ers every year 

the spring winds blow o’er the 
pleasant places 

The same dear things lift up the same 
fair 
violet is 


When 


faces 


here.” 


The 


Part of the of spring is 
looking for the return of floral friends 
and the tu- 
budding of 
old-fashioned 
and the 
pink tip of 
back to 
familiar 
the first 

friends 


pleasure 
he pansies, the phlox, 
their borders, the 


sweet briar and the 


coming of the iris 
bleeding the first 
the peonies. It is like going 
the and visiting 


places, to forth on 


s, the 


heart, 


home town 
venture 
and see if these 
come up yet. 

The renter who 
does not have the pleasure of ac- 
queintance with his own yard. If a 
lilac bush, snowball, syringa, or peony 
is on the rented place, it is like find- 
ing a treasure, but need not have 
a flowerless existence, or depend on 
starting annuals from when set- 
tled so long, as he can have the luxur- 
iant Maderia vine, the tropical beauty 
of cannas and, probably 
more other bulb 
the gladioli, lic] er ts us both 
to eat our cake at k it, for it 
gives us in r stalk, a 
beautiful boquet in i if. and 


oming 


sunny days 
have 


moves every year 


one 


seed 


and dahlias 


satisfactory an ans 


one, 
sometime sized 
and harvesting 
time. The gladiol n } planted any 
time from and 
the cut week, 
One who old- 
fashioned vl oli revel in the im- 
proved vari : I le may 
like what they were accustomed to in 
their vouth. } nificent 
boquet of Mrs America 
and Niagare vladioli | lady 
“Yes,” she sighed, * pretty; 
but I wish you could hav the 
ones I used t A small 
] 


and 


buibs 


Francis 


seen 
bldssoms, 
and all shades of 1 and purpl We 
knew how she felt remember a 
garden that used to be full of the little 
purple and vellow and 
none of the improved varieties of pan- 
sies look as beautiiul to as these 
used to look 

Memory has a chil- 
dren, and since they need the restrain- 
ing influence of beautiful, whol 
home memories, it is important that 
the renter take his flowers with hi 
that wherever he may live. his chil- 
dren will have home memories. liow 
much better in future vears fer a 
child to be able to say: “Snapdrag- 
ons, or nasturtiums, or geladioli, re- 
mind me of mother. She always had 
a bed of them,” than to know that 
mother was too busy, or too dispirited 
from constant moving to grow flow- 
ers. 

A procession of 
passing since March Ist. 
bring its quota. Furniture 
ons and hay racks loaded 
ture, rumble past the door. 
see a herd of cattle driven by, or a 
cow tied behind the wagon. heaped 
with coops of chickens, we know the 
last load has gone, that another fam- 
ily has taken an empty house and 
made it into a home. We believe it 
would pay landlords to have floral 
treasures in the ground: we feel that 
renters would not permit a yard that 
blossoms with plants and shrubs to be 
overrun with weeds and _ cluttered 
with litter. They will the 
“front yard” which holds flowers they 
have known and ] 


strong hold on 


some 


been 
Every week 
vans, Wag- 
with furni- 
When we 


movers has 


cherish 
love 


“It all comes b: odor, grace 
and hue 

sweet relation of i ife repeat- 
ed 


It is the 


Each 


Thorough!) 
for the 
should 


worked 





Transplanting Rose Bushes 
A Kansas correspondent writes: 
“When is the best time to trans- 
plant rose bushes and sprouts from 
rose bushes? How is the best way to 
plant them?” 

Rose 
any time in 
say the 
for setting 
plants is in the early 
possible after they have shed their 
foliage. When spring planting is to 
be practiced, this should be done as 


bushes may be transplanted 
spring up until 
best time 


field-grown 


the early 
June. The 
hardy, 

fall, as soon as 


first of 


the 


soon as the ground is dry enough, and 
before the Pot 
plants grown in greenhouses may be 
set out in the open any time during 
the spring or summer, if they are pro- 
tected from the sun and given plenty 
of moisture until they get a start. 
Soil for roses should be exception- 
ally rich and have lots of humus. New- 
ly plowed sod ground containing nu- 
merous fibrous grass desir- 
able when it is available Ordinary 
soil answers very well if it is heavily 
manured. The manure, which prefer- 


buds have started. 


roots is 





a 
, ad 


™! 











| epared tor Mud 


should be 
this 


ably 
thorough!y mixed with the 
being especially in rtant 
manure. made too 
rich, but the roots should come in 
direct manure. 

The depth to plant is about as deep 
as they stood before being dug for re- 
planting. Pot plants should be set 
about an inch deeper than they were 
in the pots Gratted plants should 
have the union of the stock and graft 
from two to four inches below the sur- 
face It is important to 
have the soil about the roots very 
compact. If the soil is wet, it should 
not be made quite so firm as would be 
done with a dry 


should be \v 1] ted 

soil, 
With horse 
The soil cant be 
not 


contact with 


especially 


soil. 


e 
Paint to Preserve Cured Meat 
\n lowa correspondent writes: 
‘About a year ago, you published in 
paper a recipe for making a paste 
or paint for covering smoked meat, to 
preserve it through the summer. As 
we have that particular issue of 
the paper, we would be thankful if 
you would publish this recipe again.” 
Meat that is to be kept through the 
summer should be wrapped wu) in pa- 
per or further aid in 
keeping out and other in- 
sects, the paint referred to by our cor- 
The formula fol- 


vou! 


lost 


sacks. As a 


skippers 


respondent is good. 
lows: 

Dissolve one-tenth of a pound 
flour in four gallons of water: 
two-tenths of a pound of 
chromate in two quarts of water: 
solve one-tenth of a pound of 
a little water; now add the 
of flour, lead chromate and glue - 
gether, stir. and bring to a boil. Add 
to the mixture six-tenths of a pound 

berium sulphate, stir, and you 1 


oO 
then have a paint which when avp 
t 


solve 


solu 


around the meat will 





The Heart’s Cry 


(By Eugene Secor.) 


leaden 

that lies 

friend 
tears 


When I am dead, my 
Will never see the flower 
Upon my casket, tho’ the 
May with its beauty warm 
If in my lifetime he forgot 
To give it, I shall see it not. 


eyes 


blend. 


When I am 
Will never scent 
God made the roses for the living: 

O, give them while I sense the giving. 
No perfume is so sweet to me 

As present love and sympathy 


dead, my spirit 


the proffered 


nose 


rose. 


dead, I'll never hear 
angujsh o’er my bier. 
Whether I’m loved, I'll never know 
Unless in life you tell me so. 

O, whisper in my 
Some words that to my 


When I am 
Your cry of 


Sensuous ear 


heart are dear. 


Exterminating Cockroaches 


With ‘ 


approact he warm 
weather, 


the spring 


cokroache: rapidly, and 


places. If cock- 


leave their winte: 
roaches are troublesome in the house, the 
recommended 


following simple 


by one of the United States Department 


ientists, will unques- 


of Agriculture's s« 


tionably destroy great numbers of the 


pest, and keep them in check as effect- 


ively as troublescme insect powders and 

dangerous 
Mix one 

three or fi 

dry mixture 

piece of wor * tin 

numerous : 

plate containi 

few inclines 

the floor to 

cer, to zB 

two thir 

that they 

The ins 

ture, he 

Water 

tines, 

may 

in 


poisons 

and 
this 
flat 
are 
flat 


te Supply a 


Paris 
Place 


plaster of 


flour 


part of 
yur arts «f 
Saucer or on a 
Where roaches 
place another 
or Cc: 
of the 


Ve SV acces 


it 

best know) 
A French trap that 

succes Is the 

bait, s h as 

raw 

of which is 


place 


replace 


potato, is 


inclined downward 
y joined except 
roaches fall 
into the box, 


There are 


from 
ana 
various 
fairly fec as remedies 


these 


1 1s 
asserted are 
against roaches. only one of 
that give tisfactory results is 
a phosphorus paste, sold in the form of 
pills It ‘consists of a sweetened flour 
paste containing 1 2 per cent of phos- 
phorus, spread on bits of paper or 
cardboard and placed in the runways of 
the roaches. This mixture has been used 
very successful'y in the department to 
free from Croton numbers 
of the being found in the 
day during the time the 
about. As phosphorus 
human beings and do- 
besides being highly in- 
used very care- 


seems to 


and is 


desks bugs, 
dead 

every 
kept 


insects 
drawers 
poison 


is poisonous to 


Was 
mestic animals, 
flammable, it should be 
fully 

Considerable relief 


gained by a 
wader. It is 
however, and is at 
while it 
- object -r which 
esh, and 
ten par- 


ight, and 


may 


pyrethrum 4 


ary expedi 


e smoke 
burning of 


more effective 











stroying roaches than the application of 
the substance in the ordinary 
powder. There is no attendant dan 
explosion, and the only precaution 
sary is to see that the room is ke ery 
tightly closed for from _ six to 
hours.-—United States 
riculture. 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each depar 
we can devote only a@ very small space to fas 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit: ps 
and allow all seams, 1l0cents each, no extra 
for postage Order by number and give size 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your na: 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own | 
maker, ustrating hundreds of the newes 
terns, will be sent posipaid for five cents. » 
book on embroidery patterns, “‘Embroidery for } 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and deserihin, 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. pos 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern bo. 
Pattern Department of Waliaces’ Farmer 
Moines, Iowa 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





Waist—Cut in 
144 inches measure. Size 
24% vards of 44-inch material. 
Ladies’ Dress—Cut 
: to inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 45% yards of i4-inch material, 
5g yard of 18-inlh ‘are for shield, and % 
yard of 24-inrh satin for a girdle. 
N o523—Ladies’ House Dress—Cu 
2 bust measure. e 
requires 7 vards of 27-inch material. 
No. 5618—Ladies’ Three Gored Skirt— 
i i 22 to 32 inches waist mea- 
ize 22 requires 31% yards of 36- 
ch material. 


Shirt 


bust 


Ladies 


to 44 inches 


above patterns will be mailed to 
address by the Pattern’ Department 
this paper on receipt of ten cents for 


Let Us Figure On 
Your Furnace | 


Our Free Plans and Direct Factory 
Prices Will Help You Greatly No 
Matter Where You Decide To Buy. 
Expert heating engineers will draw detail 
plans toyourspecialneeds and quote exact 
cost on furnace with tittings—no obligation. 


Customers Everywhere 
To Refer You To 


No Delay—No Freight to Pay—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. And $25 to $75 saved. 
Cash or easy terms. 


WRITE for Catalog 
Ask for No.911. 
See the simple,prac- 
tical, economical 
plan thatis winning 
favor everywhere. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 
We make a fullline 

of Ranges, Stoves 

Furnaces, Metal 

Kitchen Cabinets 

and Gas Stoves. 

Mention catalog wanted. 


any 














And 
Gas 
Stoves 
Bere] 


‘A Kalamazoo 


‘cas Direct to You 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Lost Sheep and the 
Lost Coin 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 26, 1914. Luke, 15: 
4-10.) 

“Now all the publicans and sinners 
drawing near unto him to hear 


were 

him. (2) And both the Pharisees and 
the scribes murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners, and _ eateth 
with them. (3) And he spake unto 
them this parable, saying, (4) What 


man of you, having a hundred sheep, 
and having lost one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wil- 
derness, and go after that which is 
lost, until he find it? (5) And when 
he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. (6) And when 
he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and his neighbors, saying 
unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost. (7) 
I] say unto you, that even so there 
shall be joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine righteous persons, 
who need no repentance. (8) Or what 
woman having ten pieces of silver, if 
she lose one piece, doth not light a 
lamp, and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently until she find it? (9) And 
when she hath found it, she calleth 
together her friends and neighbors, 
i Rejoice with me, for I have 
found the piece which I had lost. (10) 
Even so. I say unto you, there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 

At one of the public addresses of 
Jesus as He journeyed from Perea to 
Jerusalem, to attend the feast of the 
dedication, there was an unusually 
large attendance of publicans and sin- 
ners. Even they were attracted by 
the personality and teaching of this 
remarkable Man; so many of them 
that it became a matter of remark. 
The publican among the Jews was not 
a keeper of a public house where li- 
quors are sold, whether it be a hotel 
or saloon, but simply a tax collector. 
There were two classes of them. One 
class collected the land tax—one-tenth 
of the grain and one-sixth of the wine 
and fruit—and the poll tax on all boys 
over fourteen and girls over twelve, 
and all up to sixty-five years of age; 
and also the income tax, which was 1 
per cent then, as we have it now. The 
other class, and those most hated, col- 
lected the customs and other dues— 
the bridge tax, the road tax, the town 
tax. Some of these were ingenious 
enough to devise taxes on axles and 
Wheels, tolls for crossing rivers, li- 
censes of various kinds, etc. Taxes 
on imports were 2% to 5 per cent. 
What made this latter class most hat- 
ed was that they could stop a man on 
a journey, make him unload, open up 
every bale and package, open his let- 


ters. and generally play the petty ty- 
rant. 
Small wonder then that the tax- 


gatherers or publicans were regarded 
as the lowest of mankind. And these 
came to Jesus, and He was in the hab- 
it of going to their dinners. With 
them came sinners, not notorious vio- 
lators of law, but simply men and wo- 
men who madeno pretense to religion 
—and Jesus ate with these. The reli- 
gious people were furious. They had 
invited Him to their dinners, and He 
had been a most uncomfortable guest 
to entertain. Now He was hail fel- 
low well met, in their view, with the 


rubbish and offal of mankind. They 
Said. in effect: See what company the 
fe ow keeps. Now you can see what 
kind of a man He is. “Birds of a 
feather flock together.” 


\nd yet they went to hear Him, 
even in the presence of this company 
Oo! publicans and sinners. To them 
and to the publicans and sinners, Je- 
Sus gave these three parables, perfect 
fells, so simple that they scarcely 
heed explanation, and so profound that 
they go down to the very roots of reli- 
fous life. The subject of all of them 
Is the saving of the lost, of sinners, 
but of three different types of sin- 
hers—the careless sinner, the unfor- 





tunate sinner, and the wilful sinner. 
The two first are the subject of this 
lesson, the last of the next lesson. 
Speaking to the Pharisees, who re- 
garded Jesus asthe companion of out- 
casts whom they despised, Jesus said: 
I put this question to you: One of 
you has a hundred sheep. One of 
them strays away, and is likely, and 
almost certain, to starve or break its 
leg or be devoured by beasts of prey. 
Would not your own self-interest lead 
you to go out and hunt until you found 
it? Would you not bring it home? 
Would you not tell your neighbors of 


your good luck when you had found 
it? If they were good neighbors, 
would they not share in your joy? 


Would you not think less of them if 
they did not? Neither you nor they 
would then think much about the 
sheep that were not lost and needed 
neither your help nor your sympathy. 
These publicans and sinners whom 
you despise none the less belong to 
the flock of the great Shepherd. I am 
come to lead them back to the fold, 
and you do not rejoice. You sneer 
because I tell you that there is joy in 


heaven among the angels when one of | 


them is brought back to the fold. They 
do not rejoice over you, who think 
you are safe beyond question any- 
how. I tell you there is no rejoicing 
in heaven over you, who are doing 
your best to prevent their return to 
the fold of the great Shepherd. 

We can not get the full meaning of 
this parable until we understand the 
vast difference between the ideas of 
Jesus and the Pharisees on saints and 
sinners. Pharisaism and all other re- 
ligions except Christianity teach that 
the sinner must first become penitent 
and then will be accepted of God on 
the ground of his penitence or his 
good works or both. Jesus first wel- 
comes the sinner to God; and because 
he knows God, and in proportion as 
he knows Him, he will hate and for- 
sake his sins. Out of the first comes 
public alms-giving, formal prayer, 
fasting. and the whole system of do- 
ing penance and good works in order 
that we may be accepted of God. It 
is really a subtle and dangerous form 
of  self-righteousness. Jesus says: 
Come to me first. Then you will see 
yourself as you really are and will re- 
pent of your manifold sins. As the 
Son of God I will forgive you not 
merely in the future, but now. “The 
Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins.” 

The Jewish word for repentance 
means “turn around’; the New Tes- 
tament word means “change your 
mind,” and you will turn. The first 
is: Make yourself a good man and 
then come to God. Jesus says: Go 
to God first as you are, and trust Him, 
and He will make you a good man. 
The modern Pharisee says: I will 
quit my sins; then when I am good 
enough, I will join the church. Christ 
says: Accept me as your Savior, and 
you will hate your sin and forsake it. 

Keeping this in mind, we can read- 
ily see the difference between the 
view of Jesus concerning these pub- 
licans and sinners, and that of the 
Pharisees. The Pharisees regarded 
them as outcasts for whom there was 
no hope here or hereafter. In the view 
of Jesus they had simply strayed away 
and needed but a touch of the Divine 
love and human sympathy to bring 
them back. He did not see in them 
men who had sinned with a fixed pur- 
pose, but thoughtless, timid men, lack- 
ing in prudence and courage, who daTd 
not mean to do wrong, but did not 
know how to do right; who naturally 
wandered off as a sheep would under 
the slightest excuse or temptation, 
and who, without the care of a shep- 
herd and the example of the flock, fall 
into sin and are apparently unable to 
find their way back to the fold. 

These form a very large class both 
in city and country, in this land and in 
all lands—men who don’t intend to do 
wrong, but just simply through lack 
of knowledge or courage, and through 
evil companionship, stray away; stu- 
pid ones, like sheep, lacking courage. 
And yet the Father, who loves His 
own, loves even these stupid and care- 
less ones. 











Jesus, as the Son of the: 


Father, and His representative, justi- 
fies Himself for seeking this class, 
whom the scribes and Pharisees have 
scorned, and leading them back to a 
higher and better life. The Pharisees 
despised them; the Father loves them. 
The Son seeks to save them, and all 
heaven rejoices when they are re- 
stored to the paths of virtue and of 
purity. 

There is very delicate sarcasm in 
the statement that there are ninety 
and nine “who need no repentance”; 
that is, in their own estimation. They 
thought they were all right, and hence 
resented the rebukes of Jesus and had 
no sympathy with a real spiritual life. 
Jesus says: I will tell you another 
story: There was a woman who had 
ten pieces of silver, which was all she 
had. She was counting them one day, 
and found only nine. One piece was 
lost. She lighted a candle, swept the 
house, hunted under every piece of 
furniture, and in every nook and cor- 
ner till she found it. When she did 
find it, she called in her friends and 
her neighbors, saying: “Rejoice with 
me; for I have found the piece which 
I bad lost.” It will be noticed that 
these coins were all genuine and all 
valuable. The lost coin was worth 
just as much after it was found as it 
was before, but was of no possible use 
to the owner or anyone else so long as 
it was lost. When found, it might 
need scouring and cleaning, but its 
value was all there. 

In the first parable the emphasis is 
put upon the loss, in the second upon 
search, and in the third (which we 
will have next week) on restoration. 
It seems to me that Jesus had’ in mind 
the real Christian who is in a wrong 
environment and needs reclamation. 
The province of the church is to hunt 
out these people, whose Christianity 
has been tarnished and soiled through 
evil associations; men and women 
who do not know their own place, and 





whose capacity for usefulness is ger 
erally overlooked by themselves a 
well as by the church. I believe therm 
are large numbers of this class among 
what we call “working people,’ wh» 
are not in circulation, that is, nm 
found in the church, not engaged iz 
active Christian work of any sort; but 
who need only the care and labor o 
the housekeeper (the church of Godi 
to make them useful. Like the coir 
which was lost and had become co¥ 
ered with dirt, the real worth of this 
class of people is not known to the 
members of the church of God, whosa 
mission it is to do for them what the 
woman in the parable did: light « 
candle, search the house, find the coin 
cleanse it from its dirt and defilement 
—and make it of real value and usé 
in the business of life and of the king 
dom on earth. 

The scribes and Pharisees despiset 
this class in Christ’s day. The Chris 
tian church has not reached the point 
ot despising them, but it does plains 
neglect them. The parable plainit 
shows that they are neither beneatz 
nor beyond the notice of our Heaver 
ly Father, and that there is joy among 
the angels in heaven when one oi 
them is brought to realize the value 
of his heritage. “Even so, I say unte 
you, there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God ovér one sinner that 
repenteth.” 

The thing that the church most 
lacks today is realization of the im 
mense value of a human soul, and of 
the necessity for human sympathy for 
those who are simply wayward ot 
weak, we may say, without guidance, 
who wander off like sheep into dan 
gerous places, and also~tor that other 
class, who, by reason of a wrong en 
vironment, drop out of their church 
life and cease to circulate as genuine 
coin. These can be brought back into 
the fold, and, so to speak, put again 
into circulation. 
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SPOTTY THE TURTLE WINS A RACE 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


(Continued from last week.) 


You remember that Peter Rabbit, Red- 
dy Fox and Billy Mink were going to 
have a race to see who was the fastest 
runner. When they were ready to start, 
Spotty the Turtle wanted to run, too. Old 
Grandfather Frog was the judge, and he 


started the four in the race by a big, 
croaky “Go!” 
The race was to be across the Green 


Meadows to the old hickory tree on the 
little hillside, and the winner must bring 
back a nut to the starting place. 

Away went Peter Rabbit with great, 
big jumps. After him went Billy Mink, 
so fast that he was just a little brown 
streak going through the tall grass, and 
side by side with him ran Reddy Fox. 
Now, just as they started, Spotty the 
Turtle reached up and grabbed the long 
hair on the end of Reddy's big tail. Of 
course, Reddy couldn't have stopped to 
shake him off, because Peter Rabbit and 
Billy Mink were running so fast that he 
had to run his very best to keep up with 
them. But he didn’t even know that 
Spotty the Turtle was there. You see, 
Spotty is not very heavy, and Reddy Fox 
was so excited that he did not notice 
that his big tail was heavier than usual. 

The Merry Little Breezes flew along, 
too, to see that the race was fair. Peter 
Rabbit went with great big jumps. When- 
ever he came to a little bush, he jumped 
right over it, for Peter Rabbit's legs are 
long and meant for jumping. silly Mink 
is so slim that he slipped between the 
bushes and through the long grass like a 
little brown streak. Reddy Fox, who is 
bigger than either Peter Rabbit or Billy 
Mink, had no trouble in keeping up with 
them. Not one of them noticed that 
Spotty the Turtle was hanging fast to 
the end of Reddy's tail. 

Now just at the foot of the little hill 
on which the big hickory tree grew was a 
little pond. It wasn’t very wide, but it 
was quite long. Billy Mink remembered 
this pond, and he chuckled to himself as 
he raced along, for he knew that Peter 
Rabbit couldn’t swim, and he knew that 
Reddy Fox doesn’t like the water, so 
therefore both would have to run around 
it: He himself can swim even faster 
than he can run. The more he thought 
of this, the more foolish it seemed that 
he should hurry so on such a warm day. 
“For,” said Billy Mink to himself, ‘‘even 
if they reach the pond first, they will 
have to run around it, while I can swim 
across it and cool off while I am swim- 
ming. I 
3illy Mink ran slower and slower, 
pretty soon he had dropped behind, 





will surely get there first.” So | 
and 


Mr. Sun, round and red, looking down, 
smiled and smiled to see the race. The 
more he smiled the warmer it grew. Now 


Peter Rabbit had a thick gray coat and 
Reddy Fox had a thick red coat, and they 
woth began to get very, very warm. 
Peter Rabbit did not make such long 
jumps as when he first started. Reddy 
Fox began to feel very thirsty, and his 
tongue hung out. Now that Billy Mink 


was behind them, they thought they did 
not need to hurry so. 

Peter Rabbit reached the little pond 
first. He had not thought of that pond 
when he agreed to enter the race. He 
stopped right on the edge of it and sat 
up on his hind legs. Right across he 
could see the big hickory tree, so near 
and yet so far, for he knew that he must 
run around the pond and then back again 
—and it was a long, long way. In just 
a moment, Reddy Fox ran out of the 
bushes, and Reddy felt very much as 
Peter Rabbit did. Way, way behind was 


Billy Mink, trotting along comfortably 
and chuckling to himself. Peter Rabbit 
looked at Reddy Fox in dismay, and 


Reddy Fox looked at Peter Rabbit in dis- 
may. Then they both looked at Billy 
Mink, and remembered that Billy Mink 
could swim right across. 


Then off 
he could go 


Peter Rabbit started as fast as 
around the pond one way, 
and Reddy Fox started around the pond 
the other way. They excited 
that neither noticed a little splash in the 
pond. That was Spotty the Turtle, who 
had let go of Reddy's tail and now was 
swimming across the pond, for you know 
that Spotty is a splendid swimmer. Only 
twice he little black 


were so 


once or stuck his 


nose up to get some aii The rest of 
the time he swam under water, and no 
one but the Merry Little Breezes saw 
him. Right across he swam, and climbed 
up the bank right under the big hickery 
tree. 


(To be continued next 


















Brand new. Just out. Saturn Ree 
» Dust proof, rust »roof, nickel pla 

Out Door Clothes Line. (se 
indoor as well. Warranted 40 ft. line 
tested to 180 Ibs. Every housel 
Wants this; sample by parce t. 
50c. Also the latest improved vacu- 


















um cleaners on the market. Local 
and tray 1f agents wanted; write 
UTILITY SALES CO., Riverside, lowa 


for terms. 





Kills Pocket Gophers,Ground 
Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, Kane 
aroo Rats,Ground Hogs,etc, 
“endorsed by experimental 
4..\ Stations. 1,400 tablets, $1.25, 
24 trial size 50c prepaid. War- 
af ranted. Booklet free. Ask 
5 SS — druggist or send direct 
F. D, CHEMICAL CO., FT. DODGE, IOWA 
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| Poultry Department 


their ex- 
ating to 














Poultry raisers are invited to contribute 
perience to this department. Questions rel 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 


Por Cent of Fertility 


writes: 





An Iowa subscriber 

“What per cent of eggs should be 
guaranteed fertile?” 

There is no established 
gard to the 
guarantee. 
tility as the 
If an egg can 
weeks’ incubation 
strong chick, the 
have not existed. 


rule in re- 
fertility to 
the fer- 
counts. 


per cent of 
It isn’t much 
hatchability that 
not go through 
and hatch out a 
germ might as well 
Breeders guarantee 
from 75 to 100 per cent fertile. Some 
offer to replace infertile eggs until ev- 
ery egg paid for has hatched a chick; 
others replace poor hatches at half 
price. Most breeders guarantee a rea- 
sonable hatch, and a reasonable hatch 
means that one more than half of the 
eggs set shall hatch. That is, if a 
breeder sells a setting of thirteen eggs 
the buyer should get chicks. If 
he gets less, he may complain, but he 
should not complain o: that number. 
Ve have had customers who expect- 
ed every egg to hatch Eggs taken 
from the nest, handled carefully, and 
set promptly, may give a chick V- 
ery egg. Sometimes shipped 
such results, but 
exceptional, and 
buying eggs, 
tho 


so 


three 


seven 


1or e 
eggs give 
instances are 
be the 
buy 


suc} 
should not 
ard. 


In 


vou 


chances on 


ands after the 
conditions 


hatched 


as to 


thod will spoil 


above 


Hood 


gathe 


room 


daily 

or cellar 
rays tall di- 

rectly upon them. Only clean eggs 
should be used for preservation, and 
these should be placed in the preserv- 
ative within twenty-four hours after 
they laid. 
“Eggs lai luring April. 
early 
than th 
It is recommended. the 
only eggs 
served. It 
When properly made seals the eggs to 
prevent turther infection. and when 
Kept at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture prevents the 1ultiy nigiccengy of 
bacteria (decay ithin the « Wa- 
ter he obtained 
through d 
per eallnan 
being 


ser 


and kept in a dry ool 


do not 


May, and 
to Keep better 
ose laid at any her season. 
hat 
pre 


* glass 


found 


refore, tf 
be 
Water 


ald al is season 


Was that 





time have a 
eggs to use 


large 


in the 


number of fresh 


winter.” 


Get a Permit 


A fire 
stroyed a 
completely. 
fire started 


in 


t 


comparatively 
Rumor 
from 


upstairs room; 


the 
down 
fire, 
bors 
to have a 
in the house, 
permit 
ance. 
to get 
ter of 
gasoline 
jection is 
granting suct 
nize the fact 
incubator is 
erty, but if < 
the incubator 
of the lamp, 
might make 
is a wise 

Do not 
about the 
wick and 
for every 
lamp 
smoking it 


in the 
however, 
realized 


the 


might 
In a Way, 
permit, just as it 


incubator 
basement. 
had 
that it 
permit 


an 


invalidate 


form to get a 
stove 
made 
la 
that a 


nc 


i fire 
because 


tl 


trouble 
move 
let 
lamp 
boil 
hatch. 
too high, 
until 


dust 


in 


neighborhood 
new 
that 
in an 


he 


had it 
an incubator 
but rumor was wrong 
was not upstairs, but 
Not until that 
some of the neigh- 
was necessary 
an 
lack of 
the 
it is a matter 
is a 


to run 
d that the 


of form 


permit 
the house. No 
by the companies 
permit; they 
carefully 
menace to 
should start 
lack of 
insurance company 
and therefore it 
permission. 

lint 
Put in a 


ta 
irom 
ot 
ie 


to get 
and 
burner 

and clean the 
Do not turn 
and run the 
great tlakes 


de- 
house 
the 


incubator 
this 
insur- 


mat- 
to run a 
ob- 
to 
recog- 
watched 
prop- 


care 


collect 
new 
burner 
the 
risk of 
of soot 


| 
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minutes. 
it is said, 


cheek, 


A fertile egg will be warm, 
when it is held against the 
while the sterile egg will be 
cold. An egg with a weak germ will 
be slightly warm. The difference in 
temperature between the fertile and 
sterile eggs will be more marked as 
incubation progresses. 





How Many Cockerels? 


An 
“IT have a 
many 
cure 


Illinois subscriber writes: 
flock of 150 hens. 
cockerels are necessary 
the best results from that 
ber of hens?” 
If you wish 


How 
to se- 
num- 


to fertilize the eggs 
from the entire flock, we would keep 
ten cockerels, and use half one day 
and half the next. If all the cockerels 
were used every day there would be 
much intereference, and all the males 
would be chasing allthe time. By using 
them on alternate days, they have ev- 
ery other day quiet, and can be fed 
for service. It is always safer to keep 
one or two extra cockerels. During 
the hatching season it is hard to buy 
a satisfactory male .and the lack of 
one may m®an serious loss. 


Beets Are eel d Chicken Feed 


To Wallaces’ 
No green 


Farmer: 
feed is quite so produc- 








himy 
earful enemy. 





Beets With Tops Cut Off for Chickens. 


ley. Fire fs a fine 


Buying Eggs for Hatching 


Physicians 


fessional to 
their fellow 
eges tor 
try breeder, i 
low the 
one another 
serve, 
asa 
hatch, 
have received 

Were they 
settle for a 


consider it 
speak 
practitioners. 
hatching 


t 


practice 
which ph 

Before « 
rascal because 
make quite sure that the 
every 
alowed 
day 


most unpro- 
ill of 
buying 
trom a fellow poul- 
might be well to fol- 
of courtesy towards 
vsicans'  ob- 
‘condemning a breeder 
his eggs did not 
eges 
hatch. 
and 
taken 


intimate 
In 


or 


chance to 
to stand 
after being 


from the express office? 


Had the he 


n 


been treated for lice, 


and put in a clean coop? 


Had she 
in the nest? 
Was 
Was 
Was 


she 


she 


room to 


turn comfortably 


she fed and watered regularly ? 
disturbed by 
taken 


hens? 


nest after 


other 


from the 


the eggs were pipped? 


If an 
regulated 
Was the 
Were the 
Did the ten 
low, or even? 
Was the 
when 


incubator 
carefully? 

thermometer 
ezgzes 

iperature 


door 
the 


was used, was it 
teste dd? 
turned re gular! iy? 


un 


glass 


illed 








har- 
mangel 
both win- 


tive, 
vested 
beets. 
ter and summe 
nothing 
and 

stored in a 


tops are cut 


nutritious, nor easily 
and stored as the big 
For chicken feed for 
r. the beets serve like 
‘Ise. They are easily raised 
harvested. They may be 
frost proof shed after the 
off. and will be greatly 
appreciated by the fowls during the 
cold winter months. 

The accompanying picture 
Way to get double sedvice from the 
beets. When they have just about 
reached maturity, the tops are cut off 
while the beets are yet in the ground. 
These tops are fed to the chickens, 
enough being cut each day to supply 
their needs. After the tops have all 
been removed and it is time to store 
the beets, they will be found to have 
grown considerably even without their 
leaves. So much of the beet grows 
above ground that they are very eas- 
ily pulled. 

Some prefer 
before feeding, 
necessary. 
little when 


so so 


el 
easily 


shows 2 


these beets 
scarcely 
waste very 
whole, and 
chickens a 


to cut up 
but this 
The chickens 
they are fed 
the whole beet gives the 
chance to get some much needed ex- 
ercise. About the best way is to hang 
the on a wire just out of reach 
fowls. This will make them 
for each bite. 


is 


beet 
the 


jump 


of 


D: CC. BEATY. 
South 


Dakota. 


Dynamite i in the Orchard 


lin is correspon d ent 


writ 


Pont 


iaWare, 


A iting 
7 oe Pal 
Wilmington 








—. 
complete directions may be obta ned. 
The plan generally is to make a 
inch auger hole three or four 
deep, then put in a dynamite 
ridge, tamp, and blast. Wher 
cartridges are exploded the tree 
planted. Later, explosions may pe 
made between trees to loosen uj) the 
subsoil and render it more easily pep. 
etrated by the tree roots, and more 
absorptive of water. 


tWo- 
leet 
Cart- 
the 
are 





Flat seeds planted in early 
ten rot before sprouting; if 
planted on their edges 


there is less danger. 


spring 
the 
instead of 


of. 
are 
flat, 





Some people seem to think horseradish 
is not to be had unless it happens 
growing on the place. Horseradish roots 
or sets are for sale by all seedsmen, anq 
the new varieties if cultivated ; duce 
a superior quality of this appetize 


to be 





“What is our 
eating. That is the greatest 
every city, town, hamlet. If you live 
be sixty, you have spent five yea in 
eating, if you have ‘‘fletcherized” as you 
ought. You have spent twenty years in 
getting your food and preparing it Rou 
have spent twenty years in sleep, a 
essary part of the process of 
Forty-five years of sixty you 
in this great industry, and 

it as unskilled labor. I 
the wages of every 
could him the 
tion.” 


greatest industry? It is 


industry of 
to 


nec- 
nutrition, 
have spent 
yet we go 
could double 
wage-earner if [ 


teach principles of nutri- 





black flea beetles 
plants and seed 


when the young 


n fighting 
on tomatoes 
dahlias, 
Set out 


ing 
plants are first 


owne! 


into the garden, ne 
plants would be wise to engage the 
ices of one and ent 
ing The 
come 
of dr (not 
be 


Suste 


erv- 
rprise- 
will 
ndful 


ngs 


spiders 


per 


stay prov l di 


spiders 


puble 








TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION NOW, 
CENTS TO JANUARY 1ST. 


to 1d ) 
i Money cheerfully refund 
subscriber ot fully satisfied, 





GERMOZONE’S :. 


‘is not so much in its great efficiency as 

“a remedy for roup, canker, chicken pox 

and other diseases of poultry, but 

it is the greatest bowel regulator in 

the world for either poultry or stock 

(including pet stock), counteract- 

Ring, especially, bowel troubles due 

to musty, spoiled or improper food. 

With man, fowls or animals, regu- 

‘ lar bowels means health. Con- 

tinued irregularity means some sickness, difficult 

to cure if not fatal. Thousands give Germozone 

regularly twice a week to chickens, young and old, 

at the sametime having it ever handy as a ready 

remedy for other diseases. id by dealers or post- 
paid. One size only, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omana, Near. 


er S -55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Egg Incubator 


spree at r’ best 
per tank ; nursery, se!f-reguiating. 
Best 1: 140- chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.85. Ordered together, $11. 50. 
Freight Paid (E. of Rockies). No ma- 
chines at any price 

















imneapolis, 
Buffalo, Kansas¥ 92; 
City or Racine 
are better. Satisfaction guaran- 

. Write for book today or 
send price —_ ay save time. 


Jim , Pres. 
BELLE city 1 INGUBATOR co. 
Box i2 ine, Wis. 








Plain truth is,:°% 
hens if you paint the in- 
side of your henhouse with 


AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


(Registered ) 
once a yoer. itis cuaranteed. Write 
for circulars snd testimonials. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 66, Milwaukee,Wis. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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April 17, 1914. WALLACES’ FARMER 
ORPINGTONS. LEGHORNS. 
OO ae isa niin 
1GGS 2 Ned flock S.C. Buff Orping- 8. C. White Le t 
eet tatning my frst, second and third prize | EGGLAND EGG FARM foci egec st per 15, 84 


Nine years breeder for 
Mostiy Clark’s strain, of 
Clarksville, la. 


ers—105, 85: 15, $1.25. 
‘ size, bone, layers. 
( irio. Canada. F. H. Sc hmade Ke, 











» 1H golden Buff Orpingtons, 8. C.: massive size, 
R good bone, prize winners. Foundation stock 
f “Cook. Busbell, Strater (imported), Granger. 

gs $2.00; 30 eggs $3.50. Rev. Charles Wheeler, 
Floris, lowa. 








+ ( BUFF Orpingtons, better. than ever. Eggs, *7 
S.. per hundred. Some hens for sale after Istof May. 

' Orpington duck eggs, #2 se tting. Tillie Boat- 
Wa Oakland, lowa. 














r EL LERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Good, util- 
k ity eggs, 100 34.00. Selected pen, 15 82.00. Mrs. 
est Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs. farm range, 
~~ 15, 81: 100, 85. Mrs. Jess Rambo, Clarks ville, la. 


’ 





INGL LE. Comb Buff Orpington eggs. 81 per15,@5 per 
S! hundred. Thos. H. Doogan, Loc kridge, lowa, 


P 
Iowa. bag ws er ee. 

1GGS from 8. C. Buff Oenineion irene andi pullets 
EK scoring 89 to $23, headed by cockerel scoring 914, 
W..G. R ad, Elizabeth, lll. 





sulY Orpington eggs. $1 per 15, 


2E bred 8. C. 
1, Malvern, 


j 
farm range. Mrs. Guy Breeding, I. 





$i 25 per 15. 


INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs fork hetcnine 
\' from good stock, $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Clyde Rupert. Clearfield, Iowa. 


C. BUFF Orpington, Rose Comb Black Minorca 
»2ES Ba nr sale. ri a Bales, Stockport, Iowa. 





pUFF Orpington. eggs ony _ prize winning stock— 
B farm range—15, $1; 100, Mrs. Thos. Baum- 
gardner, Col chester, Ill. 

“DE | Buff Orpington eggs: 
. eggs $1.25 15, 86 per 100, 


t pen 15 82.50; utility 
eil Blair, Dayton, Ia. 





%1GGS from high scoring Ss. C. Buff orpingtons, 
kK None better. 10085. Omer North, El! Paso, Ill. 
v4 +G8—Thorohred Buff and White Orpingtons, 15 
| 1 100 85.00, _Mrs. T. FE. Graham, Elliott, Ia. 


RHODE ISLAN id REDS. 


eee 








__ OOOO 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


TOMUPHKING STR 
WRITE roOR DESCRIPTIVE ACIRCUL AR 


P. iH. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


y OSE Comb pRhods Ts! and Reds of q uality. Large, 
a vigorous winter layers Fine color, from the 
tr aims. \ few good cockerels for sale. Eggs 
ching. 85.00, 33.00 and 81.50 per setting. 86.00 

d Order early. C. C. Cunningham, 
» lowa 


















‘ Teade Good big pullets ¢ hens #2.50 
I. ( Fine breeding pens (5)315 and up. Eggs 
f ‘ est matings—@5 lucubator 
ri 27 100, S.C. W sand #1.50 





Incubator eggs &7 per 100. Can ship eggs 
liately. Order direct. Messer Farms, Water- 
lowa. 





re dark red 

uirds, great layers. Big values in chicks and 

t Poultry house plans as a premium. Mating 
Rich’s Poultry Farm, Box 183, Mt. Pieas- 


R CH’S famous Rose Gomb. Reds; 1a 


list free. 


ant, lowa, 





W 1LLOW Brook Rose Comb Reds. Bred for five 
years. The past three vears line bred after 
Farm range eggs—15, $1. or 

. B. Yost, Libertyville, lowa. 


sation, the&1. oo 
a 85. Catalog free, 
FY ATCHING eggs. 8 per hundred. Single Comb 
i Rhode Island Reds. High scoring, even col- 
ored winter layers, headed by dark, heavy boned 
males, scoring 91§-934. Mrs. P. O. Stone, Tipton, la. 








) ©. REDS. Eggs from choice hens and pullets 

\. mated with two cockerels scoring 92+. 82 per 
15. Farm range tlock $1 per15, 85 per105. J. Nissen, 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Reds—Eggs from three matings #5 
per fifteen; range flock $1 per fifteen, $3 per 50, 
-r100. Matinglistfree. Frank Chalupa, Pleasant 
no, lowa. 









Ko rGS for hatching. S. C. R. I. Reds. carefully 
4 culled range flock, good winter layers; $1.50 per 
15. Mrs. W. D. Smith, Garden Grove, lowa. 








qs RE DS, Owen farms strain. Exhibition quality, 
. ‘utility prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circu- 
lar. H.S8. Payton, Lynnville, lowa. 





te Comb Red eggs. Range cockerels scoring 
904-914, 100 84.50. Pen cockerel won 2d, scoring 
93.1583. Mrs. J. 8S. Dearinger, Searsboro. lowa. 
"7 notch Single Comb Reds. Eggs. two good 
matings, $1.00 and $1.5015. Good range eggs 84 
10. W.E. Briggs, R. 2, Woodbine, Iowa. 








QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds; fine breeding. 
' Eggs—hundred, 85; fifteen, #1.25. R.H.Ortman, 
Burt. lowa. 





q C.R. 1. Red cockerels, scoring 90 to 92. Prices 
+’. reasonable. Chas. E. Bishop, Newton, Iowa. 





JOSE Comb Reds. Eggs from fine laying strain. 
\ Mrs. C. E. Schlots, Elmwood, III. 





Eggs, 75c setting, $4.50 per 


Ra Comb Reds. 
Elmer Morris, Stockport, Iowa. 


hundred. 





— *GS from Rose Comb Rk hode Island Reds, free 
4 range, the best winterglaying strain, $1 for 15, #5 
per hundred, G. L. Stark, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





S C. R. 1. Red eggs, 75c per 15, $4 per hundred. Geo. 

+). P. Scott, R.1, Batavia, lowa, 

Bees of Rose Comb Reds, 81 per 15, 85 per 100, by 
4 parcel post. John D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center, Ia. 








ha ig — Comb Reds, scored: Bronze turkeys. 
4 Mrs. H. A. Dockum, Meltonville, lowa. 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
Sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. Ail of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Iowa 








wes Terrtera —Two dog pups. 9 and 6 mos. old. 
ue white English bulldog. 3 mos. old, 
$7.50 each. FRED E, GATES, Nevada, lowa, 











per 100. Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS f13°50"°s2i0?* son 


$1.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, Rose and Single 
‘ Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs #1 per 15, $4 per 
100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Barker Brothers, 
Indianola, lowa. 


Eggmore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


10,000 eggs for 
hatching, 15 for 
$1.50, 30 for $2.50. 50 
for 83.50 and 100 for 
$6.60. 


Sprucemead Farm 
So. Sth Ave., Sheldon, la. 
J. A. BENSON, Prop. 








QINGLE Comb White Leghorns, the white ear lobe 
\ kind, eggs $3.00 per hundred. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Alsoa fine pairof male Fox Hound pups for 
sale. G. E. Reedy, R. 2, Wilton Junction, lowa. 





QINGL .E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
iy year-old hens mated to cockerels scoring to 934, 
heavy laying strain, $4.00 100, $2 50 50, $1.00 15. 

faction guaranteed. Ed. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 


Satis- 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from high 
scoring birds, 1.50 per 15; from fine free range 
flock, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Fairview 


Poultry Farm, Clarksville, lowa. 








Q ELECTED eggs from choice stock, 8. C. White 
and Buff Leghorns; 15 $1.25, 45 $2.75, 100 $5. 
Sure to please. Hugo Reimers, Inwood, lowa. 





q C. B. Leghorn eggs, 1.50 per setting. Prize win- 
). ning stock, farm range. Mrs. John E. McCrack- 
en, Manilla, lowa. 





| gee Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 75¢ 
per 15, $4.00 per bundred. Edgewood Poultry 
Farm, Wm. F. Thompson, Colo, Lowa. 





| a V. Leghorns, Elephant strain, winter layers, 
e prvi ; 100 eggs. $5. Circular. Satisfaction. 
togers Ranch, Pleasanton, Iowa. 

1 C. BROWN Leghorn eggs exclusively 30 years. 
bY. 15, 81: 100, 84. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. W. 
Ei ebert & Son, Millersburg, Il. 





Ro Comb Brown Leghorns—the kind that lays 
all winter. Eygs, $4 per 100. Mrs. Jobn L. 
toberts, Chapin, Iowa. 








I ROWN Leghorns, Single Comb. "Bam. 100 83.75, 
: 50 £2.25, 15 81.00. Scored males. Murl Edwards, 
Rockbridge, iil. 





GINGL E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize 
‘ winners and good layers. Mrs. Essie Nelson, 
Birmingham. lowa. 

UFF Leghorns. Single ¢ Pomp. | farm range—30 eggs 
I $1.50. 50 82.00, 100 83.50. Adelia Hiliman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 








QINGL E Comb ae nL eghorna. Eggs s from select 
N birds—5v, $2; 100, 83.50. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, 
Illinois 











R C. I own Le chor exes, excatuliy seiected, 100 
. #5; 45353; 15 81. r, M. West, Anke ny. lowa. 


LOO SING L E Gana White it ae wes eggs 82.75. 
Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, lowa. 








Cc omb Bi rown Li e horn eggs—farm range— 
senia Jemison, Truro, lowa, 





5, 8 per 100, 





QINGL E Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 50 per 100, 
K carefully pac ked. F. Ja ockridge, la. 


Chas. es, 











q.c% Leg cian eg per 15. ‘Special prices on 
WO. ine ubatot lota Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Kolf . lowa, 


per 100. 


GINGLE ( Aas White Leghorns, Eges, $3 

‘ Grace Page, Madrid, lowa. 

Rs ( — W “hite L Senor eggs, 15 81.00, 100 $4.50. 
Mrs. F ik Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 

a C. W. Leghorns, farm range. Eggs. hundred $3. 75, 

). fifteen #1.00. Alfred Graham, Burt, lowa, 























| hee Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 83 per 100. Ross 
Knight, Clarksville. Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


————— eee 





PPP PPI 


Golden and Silver Lace d W yandottes. 
P ens 1 and 2, $3.06 for 15; 85.00 for 30; 
. 4 and 5, $2.00 for 15: 83.50 for 30; 
810. 00 for 100. State fair and Warren 


ees COUtY Winners. Poor hatch dupli- 
cate cated at half p at half price. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
A. L. ANDERSON, Indianola, Lowa 








QILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
iy 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 85.00. Twenty-six 
years abreeder. Aadress O. M. HEALY. Route 1, 
Muscatine, Iowa, (formerly of Bedford, lowa). 
ae bred Columbian Wyandottes carefully se- 

lected eggs. $1.25 per15. Mrs. Frank Sbryack, 
Colchester, Ilinois. 








q™ .VER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 82 per setting; 3 
settings, $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. D. 
True, Highland Park, Des Moines. 





Le Wyandotte eggs two dollars per fifty. 
I. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs. #1 for 15, $5 per 100. 


Mrs. A. J. Nelson, Walker, lowa 





\ YJ HITE Wyandotte eggs from high scoring breed- 
ers, $1.50 per 15; 50, $4. C. C. Myers, R. 6, lowa 
City, lowa. 





\ THITE Wyandotte eggs, Dustin strain, $1.50 per 
15; range flock 81.00 per 15, 84.00 per hundred. 
Fred Soenke, R. 2, Davenport, Iowa. 





wr Wyandottes, good laying strain. Eggs— 
15,21; 100,85. Mrs. Wm. Brockley, Vermont, III. 





\ 7HITE Wyandotte eggs, winter laying strain, $1.50 
per 15, 85 per 100. J. H. Baird, Washington, Ia, 





YILVER Laced Wyandottes, good farm range. Eggs 
iY —15, $1; 100, 84. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 





Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, $1. express or parcel 
post prepaid. J. R. Culp, Eureka, II]. 





\ 7HITE Wyandotte eggs, 75c per 15, $5.00 per 100, 
D. E. Kemp, Elmwood, III. 





8, $3 for 50, 85 


age range White Wyandotte egg 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 


per 100. 





ee flock, quality, Silver Wyandotte eggs; 100 
#5.00. Victor Felter, De Soto, Iowa. 





fag icbd Ww vs a 8 (Fishel strian). Eggs $2.00 
for 50. . B. Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 





bagel Ww — eggs, carefully selected, 81.00 
per 15, 85 per 100. John Smoley, Marengo, Ia. 





T UFFW -—— eggs. Incubator orders promptly 
filled. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, Iowa. 





\ THITE Wyandotte eggs, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. 


G. M. Thompson, Inwood, Iowa. 





\ 7 HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1 for 20, #2 for50. Mrs. 
A. L. Surfus, Bristow, lowa. 





Elm Hill FarmBarred Rocks 


Weight w = Quality 
Send for 1914 mating lis 


P oa very reasonable. 
J. E. GOODENOW. 


Maquoketa, lowa 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices, 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN « SONS, 


- BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


from select farm range flock; large, heavy boned; 

well barred stock. Eggs per 15, #1; 30, $1.75: 50, $2.50. 

100, #4; 200,87. Also M. B. turkey eggs, per setting 

of 11.84. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. 8. FISH ER & SON, Edgewood, Ia. 
\VERGREEN Lawn Farm, M. Hummel, Prop., 
4 Monroe, lowa. Eggs for hatching—Barred Ply- 

mouth Rocks exclusively for 31 years. Yards headed 

by descendents of first prize winners, Cocks and 
cockerels weighing 10 to 13 Ibs.; hens and pullets 
weighing 8 to 10 lbs.—deep, straight, blue barring. 

We won 37 prizes at our last showings. Eggs $1.50 

per 15. $2.50 per 30. Prompt shigment and eggs guar- 

anteed fertile. 





Newell, lowa 




















Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from healthy stock. bred for winter layers. 15 
$1.00, 50 83.00, 100 85.00. L. L. Woods, Grinnell, lowa. 

iR. ANDVIEW Barred Rocks. Farm range, 

¥ good weights and great layers. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, #2 per 50, @3.50 per 100. ae but og eggs 
sentout. Mrs. Ed. Williams, R.4 Ie anawha, lowa. 
ess ‘for hatehing, ean prize winning pared 

4 Plymouth Rocks. My birds are bred from Chi- 
cago and New York winners. Eggs from first mating 
—85 for 15, $8 for 30; eggs from second mating 88 for 
15, . for 50. Both matings. Send for mating list. 
D. . Hammond, Savanna, Ill. 





CTR AT Bros., Monroe. Iowa, 35 years breeders 
iN of Barred Rocks of the laying strain, with size 
and quality, P rize winners and sired by prize win- 
ners. Eggs—15, 5: 80, 2; 100, 86. Special cock- 
ere! matiug— 15, 85. ees guar: ante ed fertile. 




















Rock eggs. 
Pens #2.50 per 15. 
#5 per 100. 


101 KEREL bred! “Ravred 
( strain. Prize winners. 
range tlock. #1 per 15 
faction guaranteed. 
Lynnville. lowa. 





Satis- 
Circular free. Alta Trease, 


$1.75 per 30, 





| Bag Rock eggs from ‘vigorous range floc kK of 

winter laying hens and maies scoring 92. Fif- 
teen, #1: hundred, 35. <A. Everitt Hursh, Marengo, 
lowa. 





| UCrF Haaie—show rec coun and enaiite: trap- 
nested proven layers. M. bB. turkeys by 40 1b. tom, 
Henningsen Bre os, Dike, low: a. 
| ARR E D Roc k eggs. cockerel mated. Pen 1—15, 
@1.50: pen 2—15, €1.25: 30, 82; utillty—100, 84. 
Mrs. E. W. Collins, East St. Route 2, Mt. Pleasant, la. 


ERs, chicks, ci atalog. 





| IVE RTON Poultry Farm Butt Plymouth Roe ks. 
Eggs, $1 per 15; 100, 5. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. William Guynn, Charles ( ity, lowa. 
MP ERIAL Ringlet a Rock eggs. Pare nt 
stock direct from E. Thompson. Mrs. Wm. 
Coon. Ames, lowa. 








B ARRED P. Rocks, pullet mating, Latham strain. 
< Special pen 15 ones a3, range of yard 15 $1.50. 
H. - He the rsh aw, R. 6, Des Moines. lowa. 








I 8 F F ROCKS. Eggs from prize winning stock, 
—_ boned and vigorous. Great layers, prices 
M. Swarts, Pixon, Illinois. 
| UFF Plymouth Rock eggs from vigorous, pure 
bred stock; fine layers. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham, 
R. 1, Ipava, Il. 








right. 








\ HITE Plymouth Rock eggs direct from F ae 1 
stock, @1 per 15. $5 per hundred. Mrs. U.S. 
Butler, Williamsburg, lowa. 





QNOWw White Rocks, White View Farm, Fishel 
) strain. Eggs $1.75 thirty. #2.50 fifty, $4.50 hundred. 
Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





\ THITE Rock eggs, #5 hundred; pen $2.50 setting; 
baby chicks 15 cents each. Mrs. Lon Jolinson, 
Oakland, Iowa. 
ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain. Eggs $3 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, lowa. 








. from Buff Rocks and Embden geese. Mrs. 
Bu Hiram Clouss, Clare, lowa. 





OCKEREL bred Barred Rock eggs from 50 selected 
hens and four choice 9 lb. cockerels—line bred 
—range. August Voss, West Side, lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching eggs. 12 leading varie- 
ties. Standard bred and high 
quality. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Free catalog stating complete in- 
formation. Standard Poultry 
Co., Route 9, Nappanee, Ind. 


Pure-Bre@d 
55 B DS Chickens, Ducks, 
: Geese, bay 
— incubators, Su and Coille 
Send éc ‘for —, Poultry book 


Incubator Catalog and Price List. 
H.H. HINIKER, Box36 Mankato, Minn. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 












_~= nd Water Fowls. — 
4 .stock, with cage in season. 
Send. oe te for my valuable ustrated de- 


scriptive Poultry Book for 1914. Write 
x Henry Pfile, Box 632 Freeport, fl. 





|< VARIETIES of chickens, ducks, 
e geese and turkeys. Birds score 90 
to 96¢ by Todd. Thousands of blue rib- 
bons and first sweepstake prize 2 years 
in succession. Largest poultry farm in 
northern Iowa, 4-ct. stamp for catalog. 
J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 
dian Runner ducks. Eggs from Reds $4.50 
per 100, duck eggs 5. rs per 100. 
MRS. HARL AN MACY, 








Searsboro, low a. 








for hate hing—from pure bred duc ka. tur- 
keys, chickens. Poland-Cbina pigs, 815 patr 
(not related). MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, St. Peter, Minn. 





P“ RE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Single Comb 
Mottled Anconas, and Fawn and White Indian 
Runner ducks (white eggs). Eggs $1.25 per setting, 
$5 per 100. Orders filled promptly. B. D. Runyan, 
Fillmore, Illinois, 
Qi. VER \-! yandottes, Barred Rocks, White C rested 
\ Black Polish and White Indian Runner ducks. 
Stock and eggs for sale. William Neiers, L. B. 50, 
Cascade, Iowa. 
a . M. B. turkey and Toulouse geese egg 
4 each; White Orpington eggs, 21.50 per 15 Indi: in 
Runner ~~ kK eggs, $1.50 per 15. Correspondence solic 











ited, A. - Bi igiey. Sciota, 
( UR eggs at 26 or baby chic kn at #15 per 100), from 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orping- 


tons and White Leghorns, will please you. Smitn & 
Bates, Quincy, Ill. 





Ngee for hatching: from high scoring stock of 
4 Black Langshans and Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2.50 for 15 eggs. cash with order. Satisfaction guar 
nateed, C. L. Koester, Gladbrook, lowa. 


Sine Wevandotia ananel, 50 pe ’ 
‘ Also choice White Holland turkey ¢ 








1.00 per 100 
ggs 83.00 per 








10. . R. Willits, R. 1, Braddyville, lowa, 
Re TEN eggs w e sell nice fresh eggs from 26 
§ : sof lickens. Catalog Free. Aye 
Brothe : Blatt, Nebr. 
Ing. Single Comb Reds and Black 





K% S for ci ate 
4 

4 Orpingtons. Send for mating list. R. G 
Traer, Lowa. 





- Su salees. 





VNGGS. S.C. B.. Minorea, and W. Piymouth Rock 
eggs, $1.50 per 15, #2.50 per So Ss) per 100; express 
charges prepaid. W.S. Heuermann, Hi tmpton, lowa. 








a”; ONAS, Single Comb. farm range—the kind 
d that lay. pin for hatching, 2 settings for 83. 

Car! Ebert, Whittemore, lows. 
M. B. TU RKEY eggs 30 cents eac “i White P. Rock 
eggs 5 cents each. Mrs. Mae Freeland, Douds- 

Leando, Towa. 
[age ‘Anconas. R eds Single (¢ “ombs, Rus ner 
4 ducks. Mrs. Frank Wallace, We Idon, Iowa 








LS Sgpn Comb Brown hee towne: Pekin ducks: eces 
setting @1, 10084. Thos. F. Wuster, Dawson, Neb 
] HODE Island Red and Indfan Runner duck eggs 

of finest quality, 5¢ each. Mrs. Laun, Riverdaie, 
Floyd, lowa, 





LANGSHANS. 

] OO BLACK napa eggs, 85: from extra large 

trap-nested stock. My show records in state 

and fanciers’ are the best. Five pens mated. all 

ribbon birds. 15 eggs, $2, 83,85. A.J. Schultz, Hills 
boro, Lowa. 

LACK Langshans—Thirteen firsts this season. 15 

eggs 81.25, 3082.00, 100 $5.00. Wm. Hunt. Earl- 
ville, lowa, 











DUCKS. 
NAWN and White, and White Runner eggs. Guar- 
anteed white egg strain. Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs. Hoyles Egg Farm, Whittier, lowa. 








E NGLISH Pencilled Indian Runners, Walton strain. 

4 Eggs for hatching by the setting or hundred. 

Prices reasonable. 

UFF Orpington ducks, the coming farm fowl. 

15 eggs. 82; 45. 85: 100, 910. Circular free. 
Shetland ponies. P. Healy, Bedford, Iowa. 


Mrs. Lew Baldwin, Ipava, Ill. 











White and fawn and 


ee Runner duck eggs. 
T. R. Funk, 


white. Prize winning strains. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. pale 





GGS for hatching. Pure White Plymouth Rock, 
4 excellent laying strain, $1 per 15. J. L. John- 
son, East Peru, lowa. 


AWN and White Runners. White eggs—15, $) 5; 
30, $2. Mrs. E. W. Collins, Mt. Pleasant. lowa. 
East St. Route 2. 





Ps E bred White Rock eggs—15, #1; 100.%3. Mrs. 
Ww 


ill Clayton, Oakland, lowa. 


| ee Runner duck eggs—Fawn and White- 
50, 8&8. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 








T UFF Rock eggs from strong, vigorous stock. Mrs. 


NDIAN Runner eggs—fawn and white—15, 81. 00; 





Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 50, $3.00. Jennie Brubaker, Tracy, lowa. 
\ JHITE Plymouth Rocks that are white, large and \ 7HITE Runner eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. O. P. 
good layers—Fishel strain. Birds scoring 91+ Tyler, Van Horn, lowa. 


to95. Eggs. 1.50 per 15, 8 per 60. Get the best. 


R. F. Carney, Plainfield, Iowa, 





| ae Barred Rocks. prize winning strain. 30, 

‘4 $1.50; _ #4.50. Toulouse geese, 12, $2.00. Mrs. 

Paul lson, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 

Pp" RE bred Partri dge Plymouth Rock eggs, 82 per 
15. Jessie Smith, Weldon, lowa. 








GEESE. 
geese. Eggs, 25c each. Mrs. J. J. 


eS 
Davis, Humboidt, lowa. 





“MINORC AS. 
Ann nnn nnn nn 
QINGLE Comb White and Black Minorcas. Eggs— 
ry winners, great laying strain, prices reasonable. 
F. W. Schmidt, Princeton, Wis. 








COCHINS. 


— — — — Oe 


Mrs. Maud Grush, 


UFF Cochin eggs, $2.00 per 15. 
Tarkio, Mo. 








~ 








.. Combed Red. Fawn and White Runner 
4 ducks. Mrs. Oscar Waller, Bonair, lowa. 





F* WN and White Indian Runne r duck eggs from 

prize winners, #1.00 per 13. Infertile eggs re 
placed free. Glen Kepler, Me adow wood Farm, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 
N AMMOTH Bronze turkeys for breedi: 
4 hibition; fine show record: toms 
26 lbs. Eggs,#8 for 9. H.R. Schi 
bia, Mo. 
NV AMMOTH Bronze turkey egs 
4 Comb Red eggs, 81.00 for 15. 
Monroe, Iowa. 








25c each. Rose 
Guy M. Efnor, 








Bec 2BON Red turkey eggs. Ten for three dollars. 
Clemise Holland. Hamilton, Ill. 


Wiite Holand turkey eggs, &% 
Potter, R. 2, Harlan, lowa, 
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This is the Sole 


of a Genuine 


“Star Brand”’Shoe 


VERY “Star Brand” Shoe has our 
mame on the sole and our star on 

the heel. 
We have built up the world’s greatest shoe 


business by making honest leather shoes. We 
do not use substitutes for leather. 


We make more shoes than any other manufacturer. 
The more we make the less they cost to make. This 
saving goes into extra quality. 


There are lots of good shoes, but— 


“Star Brand Shoes 
Are Better” 


Insist on having the 


Get 


Genuine 


your money’s worth. 
“Star Brand” Shoes. 


Made in all styles, gradés, and prices for men, women 
and children. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell them it will pay you to trade at the store 
that does. 








ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


of international 


MANUFACTURERS ST.Lovis 







THIS 
NAME 
ON EVERY 
SOLE 





















TRE 





Horses and Mules 
Should weed —— 























ror’ 
e = ar Get 
50 ene from your 
@eaier, or send us 
$2.00 and we w sh 
C.0.D rt > 
Your money back ¢ you 
are not well cieased. 
h answering ad tisements ase Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 














Our Experience Corner 




















nn we want our readers to give us the 
ractical farm experience 


ence but nota word of tLuec 













to us prom 
m ade. ri 





emma Wanted 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“We would like to know through 


the readers o1 Wallaces’ Farmer what 
would be tue custom for measuring 
timothy hay stacked in the fall of 
1912. We would also like to know the 
custom for measuring timothy that 


was stacked in the fall of 1913.” 


It is generally reckoned that it re- | 
quires about 450 cubic feet to make 
a ton of timothy hay. Sometimes as 


estimate is made as 340 cubic 


low an 











feet to the ton. Government experi- 
indicate that after standing for 
mixed clover and tim- 
; run about 514 cubic 
eet to the ton. What is the experi- 
ence of our readers as to the number 
of cubic feet which should be allowed 
to a ton of timothy hay after it has 
stood six months? After it has stood 
eig é onths? 
A Kz Ss dent writes 
“T we tions for tract- 
g neatsfoc 
Vi I familiar with t exact 
Ca of ir readers help 
this ( Ss dent? 


Use of Riveeré in Putting 
Straw in Barn 





of it a few 










a Ter 1eT 

loose 

sn and lodci ‘ 
nit and iodging 
Ww neg had a ten 


They also 
not all 


from 





straw 
ard objections t be- 
never iced it men- 


noti 
your paper.” 





Favors a Large Disk 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 
r.? } a tt 








two 
Pha ] 
lired 
our 
(tr 
rI 
S 
Wis e 
t s tr € r t as 
k oS r g row 
con 2 wiIrer 
¥ . < 
= v 
a Te t \ 
. ot Ser tt 
r Stir s¢ s t kee > seor 
Vv en icon o. - > +£ 
Oe iard is meitecd enough to de 








easily stirred, add two-thirds of a teg. 
spoonful of soda to the gallon, or one 


teaspoonful to the 
tle. Sir in well, and skim; cook unti] 
cracklings are well browned. Tie 4 
cloth over the top of the jar and st air 


common stove ket. 


the lard. A flour sack that has beep 
washed makes a good cloth for S 
purpose. When the lard is thor 
ly cooled, so there is no heat in jt. 
cover the jar with paper and ti: n 
with string. Store in any convenjent 
place where it is reasonably dry 
cool. I have kept lard rendered j: 


way for two years. 


MRS. LEWIS 
Monona County, Iowa 


LARSON. 


Farmer: 
recent issue 


To Wallaces’ 


I notice in a an inquiry 


about keeping lard. I have a dry | 
ment, but my experience is to keep it 
on top of ground. I keep mine in a 





closet under a stairway in the middle 
of the house, in jars. I use cans to 
strain it in; but never leave in ns 
nore than I can use in @ 7 me = 
(before it gets very hot). 

it cooked too much. I want it strict- 
lv white. I always start my lard i 
hot lard—no water. I cut up f 
or two of fatand put in a bread pan on 
side of stove, and let it cook while I 


get the other cut up. 

















| 

7 
To Wallaces’ ; 

The correspondent wl 

keeping lard might try g 
method, which has proven ry satis- 
factory for a number of years: After 
the lard is rendered and partially 
cooled, it is poured into two quar 
glass fruit jars. The covers are 
screwed on without the rubbers, and 
the jars carried cellar, after 
they have cooled method keeps 
the lard perfectly nd away 
from any insect pests. have k 
lard for two years in way, and 





good as ev 


was just # 
FELTER. 


as sweet 


MRS VIC TOR 
I dallas County y, Iowa. 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED * - 
SS 3 F 











- 










~ \ x 
I % [ \eA 
' j H \ 4 
ld pit 
t JV \Wo4 
1g % 1 o\ J 
SHiISoinG "3 
WEIGHT ‘= 
is Las. Price $15 
which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read tke 
Target over 400 y away, and 
TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 
gour land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. [tis 
x id r general mereLant? 
everywhere and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE Ano ee 


outfit ever made for ail 


er asn t one in stoek 





rder for you “r 


ul orcer ft 









BOSTROM. ‘BRADY MANUFACTURING co. 


' Madison Ave., Atianta, Ga. 





spreader 
end, Just a straich 


Get FREE BOOK ! 
“A Streak of Gold” fe - 


lacs mea 

noting - . are for 
Produce It, Bov aca a. wet m 
aod Special 


Justaddress. Wm. Galloway, 


Wa. Gelloway Co., Sta.» 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management W.tt be cheerfully answered. 
































A Problem in In-Breeding 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have four Jersey heifers which I 
intend to breed early this spring. They 
are from cows of Jersey and Short- 
horn stock mixed ,and are sired by a 
registered Jersey bull. How would it 
be to breed these heifers back to their 
sire, as I have no chance to breed 
them to any other Jersey bull without 
taking them quite a distance from 
home. The bull I have is quiet, gentle 
and a good breeder. It would be hard 
for me to get what he is worth in this 
community if I should sell him. If I 
want to buy another registered bull, 1 
would have to pay a big price and 
have him shipped in.” 

Under ordinary conditions our ad- 
vice is never to in-breed. Under our 
correspondent’s conditions, however, 
this may be the thing to do. If this 
bull and his heifers have no serious 
weakness in common, the offspring 
will probably be all right. In the for- 
mation of nearly all of our leading 
breeds ot cattle, in-breeding was used 
time and again in the production of 





to each three or four pounds of milk. 
After the cows calve, it is wise to 
start out with a small amount of 
grain and increase by about half a 
pound every other day, and continue 
to increase so long as the milk in- 
creases correspondingly. Then, as 
soon as the milk stops increasing, 
start decreasing the grain till the 
milk begins to decrease. At this 
point, hold the grain ration as long 
as the milk holds up. 





The Dairy Cow vs. Sheep 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“Which will yield the greater in- 
come in a year, a cow valued at $75, 
or nine head of sheep, valued at $8 
each?” 

A good $75 dairy cow will give 600 
pounds of milk and 240 pounds of but- 
ter in a year, besides a calf, which is 
worth at least $5. Value of the ma- 
rure counted in, a $75 dairy cow 
would produce about $105 worth of 
products in a year. The labor of 
keeping and _ feeding her, together 
with the interest on the investment, 
depreciation in the cow, and chance 
of loss, would make the expense just 
about $75 per year. 

The yearly feed cost of the average 
ewe is probably between three and 
four dollars, but may be considerably 
less than this in a locaiity where the 
sheep are kept mainly to keep down 














Advanced Registry Holstein, bred and owned by Geo. J. C. Copestake, Story County, 
lowa. Her week's record of 29.31 pounds of Butter Fat is the best of 


any inlowa. Weight 1,700 pounds. 





the most famous animals. Men who 
know what they are about can use in- 
breeding with splendid success. When, 
however, closely related animals that 
lave a serious weakness in common 
are bred together, results are disas- 
trous. We suspect our correspondent 
will make no-_ serious mistake by 
breeding his heifers back to their sire. 
For the next generation, however, he 
had best get an unrelated bull. 





Dairy Ration 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have a herd of ten Holsteins and 
grades, coming fresh in March and 
April. What would be the most eco- 
nomical and best ration for me? I 
have no pasture or silage, but expect 
to erect a silo this summer. I have 
alfalfa at ten to twelve dollars per 
ton, corn at 68 cents per bushel, oats 
at 42 cents per bushel, and bran at 
$1.45 per hundred.” 

Our correspondent had best depend 
mostly on alfalfa hay and corn. With 
alfalfa hay for roughage, corn at 68 
cents per bushel would be consider- 
ably cheaper than oats at 42 cents per 
bushel. In order to prevent the corn 
from compacting in the stomach, it 
might be wise to feed it as corn and 
cob meal, or to grind it as corn meal 
and mix it with chopped alfalfa hay. 
In addition to the corn, it might be 
Wise to feed a little oats and bran. 
We would feed just enough, however, 
to make the ration palatable, and no 
more. As to just how much this 
should be, the correspondent must de- 
termine for himself. For the most 
part, he had best depend on corn. 
About one pound should be allowed 





weeds and clean up stubble fields and 
corners. The labor of caring for 
them, the interest on the investment, 
the chance of loss, the depreciation in 
value, and other incidentals, will 
bring the total yearly expense of each 
ewe to nearly $5. In return for this 
there are seven to nine pounds of 
wool, worth on the market from $1 to 
$1.80. Then there is the lamb to be 
considered. On the average, about a 
lamb and a half could be expected per 
ewe. To put the average lamb in 
condition for market at about eighty 
pounds in weight would cost from $3 
to $5. With the selling price at $6 or 
$7 per lamb, the total income from 
the average ewe, including the wool, 
lamb and manure, would probably be 
from $11 to $13. In other words, the 
total income from nine ewes would be 
just about the same as from one $75 
dairy cow. The dairy cow requires 
more attention than the ewes, but the 
chance of profits is slightly greater in 
the corn belt. There is not nearly so 
much likelihood of serious loss with 
the dairy cow as there is with the 
sheep. 





According to an article which re- 
cently apepared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, there 
is a relation between epidemic sore 
throat in human beings and inflamed 
udders in dairy cows. An outbreak 
of epidemic sore throat that occurred 
last year in a community in the state 
of New York, seemed to be due to 
milk from a dairy in which some cows 
were affected with inflammation of 
the udder. It is reported that over 
70 per cent of the cases in two com- 
munities were traced directly to such 
milk. 

















CREAM SEPARATORS 


are the cheapest 
as well as the best 


LOOK AHEAD! 
DON'T TRY TO SAVE $10.00 TODAY IF IT MEANS A 


loss of 25 cents a day for all the years a cream separator may 
last you. 


THATS JUST WHAT YOU WILL DO IF YOU BUY A 
cheap or inferior separator simply because its first price is a 
little less than that of the De Laval. 


WHEN A PRUDENT MAN BUYS A CREAM SEPARATOR 
he knows that what he is really paying for is not just so much 
iron, steel, brass and tin, whether it is called a separator or not. 


WHAT HE WANTS IS A MACHINE 
to perform a certain service, and he 
must be sure of the machine doing the 
work for which it is intended as thor- 
oughly and with as little effort and 
care as possible on his part. 

THOUSANDS OF BABCOCK AND 

other tests have proved 
that the De Laval skims 
closer than any other 
cream separator under 
any conditions and par- 
ticularly under the hard- 
er conditions always 
experienced at times. 

JUST THINK WHAT A 
loss of as little as 10 
cents worth of cream at 
each skimming means 
to you in a year—twice 
a day for 365 days— 
over $70.00, and with 
as many as ten cows 
the cream losses alone 
from an inferior sepa- 
rator usually amount to 
more than this. 

CREAMERYMEN, WHO ARE DEPENDENT ON THEIR SEPARATORS 


for business success, have long since found out the difference between De 
Laval and other separators, with the result that De Laval factory separators 
are almost universally used the world over today. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS ARE IDENTICAL IN ALL SIZES, FOR ONE 
cow or a thousand, and the difference between separators are just the same 
with the smallest machine and the largest. They mean as much relatively 
to the little as the big user. 


THEN THERE IS A SAVING IN LABOR BECAUSE OF THE EASIER 
running and greater capacity of the De Laval over other machines and the 
less care required in cleaning and adjustment, worth at least 10 cents a day. 

AND THERE IS THE INDISPUTABLE FACT THAT A DE LAVAL 
machine lasts from ten to twenty years as against an average of from two 
to five years in the case of other separators, or five times the average life of 
competitive machines. 

THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY DE LAVAL SEPARATORS ARE 
cheapest as well as best, why thousands of other machines are yearly being 
replaced with De Lavals and why their use is rapidly becoming as universal 
on the farm as in the creamery. 

IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED, MOREOVER, THAT IF FIRST COST 
is a serious consideration a De Laval Separator may be bought on such 
liberal terms that it will actually save and pay for itself, as many thousands 
of them have done. 









These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. 

If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent simply 
write the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 











NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


PAID UP CAPITAL $100,000. ASSETS $175,000 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ON DEPOSIT WITH 
THE IOWA INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
GOOD PRODUCING AGENTS WANTED 
ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES, IOWA 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The women-folks praise the 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separator 


for its easy cleaning 
Says Farmer Onswon. 


The preat bugaboo with most 
separators is cleaning the bowl. 
The Centrifugal Washing Device 
does the trick for the Beatrice— 
washes, rinses, dries and aerates 
in two minutes. 

One of the many good reasons 
for preferring the Beatrice is that 
it’s a remarkably simple machine 
—very few parts—all of them 
easy to get at. 

The makers have wisely 
structed the Beatrice so it 
not give trouble. 

When you take home tke 
Beatrice you are not taking 
home a machine to worry 
over. It is ready for duty, 
night and morning, for 
years to come. 

But dependability is just one thing. 
Don't overlook the other requisites 
The Be ll the cream whether 
milk is w d. It turns as eas sy 
as any And it’s no job at 


allto wash up and clean up when you 
ugh 


con- 


coes 


trice gets a 
irm OF CO 
Separator. 


are t 
Buy your separator with your eyes 
open. Don't machine till 
you know the Bea My word for 
it. it will e vou 1ONeV and w orry. 


buy any 
aie 

> arest office below for ta- 
log tt name of local dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
St. Louis. Mo. 











Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 


he late 





soted 
Proof 
erect r 
frame on the nm market. 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured 

Write for Catalogue. 


Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
liox tt ESTABLISHED 1855. 


The Storm Lake sil 


_ ——- Dene, air tight. 
Ors be lifted off 
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for free 


Storm L Lake Tank b Silo 0, 


Storm Lake, lowa 





Kinks in Kitchen Churning 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Sutter making on the farm is com- 
monly done in the kitchen in the 
ter-time, and at irregular intervals. 
The cream is collected in 
small and held 
until a sufficient is on hand 
to churn. This method is quite fre- 
quently attended with many difficult 
churnings that vex the inexperienced 
butter maker. 

Under such circumstances, one of 
the first kinks met with in churning 
is the condition of the cream. It 
be too thick, which makes it 
sticky: or too thin, in which condition 
the fat globules are so far apart that 
they gather with consid 
ty. If the cream is separated so it 
will contain from 25 to 30 per cent of 
butter-fat, it should be in good condi- 
tion to churn readily 

Kink No. 2.—Cream does not 
so readily in the winter time, 
to the low temperature, so it is often 
too sweet when put into the churn. 
Sweet cream is extremely viscous or 
sticky, so it does not the fat 
readily during the process of churn- 
ing. The remedy in this case is to set 
the cream in a warm place, where it 
may be kept at a uniform temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahrenheit, or room 

emperature, until it becomes rather 
sour to the taste, before it is put into 
the churn. 

Another common 
ing temperature. In the 
when the churn, the cream, and the 
surroundings are warm, the cream 
will churn with little difficulty at 
about 54 degrees, but in the winter, 
when these conditions are all re- 
versed, a temperature of 62 degrees 
or more is get results. 
The particles of butter-fat have to be 
in a platsic condition in order to col 
lect in the churn. If >» temperature 
is too low, then the globules may 
strike one another times be- 
sticking to each other, thus pro- 
longing the churning. A dairy ther- 

an actual necessity in ev- 
where cream is handled. 
temperatures is certainly 
out-of-date where butter is worth 30 
cents per pound. 

A fourth kink is found in the but 
ter-fat Butter-fat is composed 
of several varying in degree of 
] relative amounts. In 

when the cow has 
succulent grass, the 
comparatively 


winter time, 


win- 


usually 


lots from day to day, 


quantity 


} 
radie 


sour 
owing 


release 


kink is low churn- 
summer-time 


necessary to 


fat 
several 


fore 


mometer is 
ery home 
Guessing at 


itself. 
fats 
also in 
the summer time, 
plenty of green, 
ft fats are present in 
se amounts. In the 
1 the cow is on dry hay and grain 
he reverse is true—the hard 
relatively high. To over- 
this kink in churning the cream, 
feed the cow on rn silage or root 
crops, to supply the succu- 
lence in her keep the 
proper balance hard and 
the soft fats in 
Kink No. 5 
churnings may 
that is well along in her 
riod and about ready to be dried off 
Advance in lactation period frequent- 
ly results in reducing the amount of 
soft fats and increasing the hard fats. 
It may also be attended by a material 
reduction in the size of the fat glob- 
ules. On account of the small size 
and firmness, they do not readily ad- 
here to one another during 
A good remedy 
ing temperature of the 
softens the fat globules 
dering the cream less viscous, 
fat globules are more readily 
The last kink is in the 
churn is filled. Under no 
should the churn be filled 
half full, and with small 
third full is sufficient. 
globules are brought together during 
the agitation. and unless there is 
room left in the churn, the concussion 
or force with which the globules strike 
one another will not be sufficient to 
cause the particles to cling together. 
The best way to avoid kinks in 
churning is to locate the causes as 
quickly as possible, then apply the 
proper remedy. 
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besides 
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conditions 
more than 
churns one- 
The butter-fat 


G. L. MARTIN. 


Dairyman, North Dakota Experi- 


ment Station. 


FIFTY CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1915. 

for trial subscription to 

ac Farmer for the balance of 1914. 

ll your neighbors about this special in- 
troductory rate. 


50 cents 
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IS MMS Iilage 
i] 
F your silage is perfectly cured, suc- 
I culent and palatable, free from 
mold, uniform from center to cir- 
cumference, untainted by foreign matter; if 
it is not damaged by freezing in winter and 
never loses its flavor or juices through leak- 
age or absorption, then you have a good silo. 
If you do not have these things you are not 
getting the results L. are entitled to. The 


oe Ne AN 
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as it is built SIL is the result of years of 
progress and manufacturing experience. It 
is made with the primary purpose of preserv- 
ing the contents perfectly; it is constructed 
throughout of selected material. 

Wood is a non-conductor and retains the 
natural heat which is necessary to secure 
perfect silage. 

Our staves are cut from the choicest tim- 
ber, carefully selected by our own experts 
at the mills. 

There is no metal in the Indiana Silo to corrode, 
no plaster to crumble, no masonry to crack when 
the foundation settles. 

For these reasons the contents of an Indiana Silo are always the best. More Indiana 
Silos are in use on American farms today than any other make. The first ones built are 

ill standing and giving complete satisfaction to their owners. s 

Read the book ‘Silo Profits’ which is written by hundreds of owners of Indiana 
It tells what the Indiana Silo has done for them and what it can do tor yous 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Fort Worth, Tex. 
548 Exchange Bldg. MMS Live Stock Exch. Bldg. 





Write today for a free 
copy of our new book 


The Watch-Tower 


Story 
and our 1914 catalog. 


Address nearest office 











Silos. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
548 Indiana Bldg. 


Anderson, Ind. 
51g Union Bldg. 





Before You Buy a Pump— 


Get the advice of our pump expert. Mr. Gould, who is in 
charge of our Consultation Department, has solved thousands of 
water supply problems such as yours. His help may save you 
some costly mistakes. His lifelong experience is at your ser- 
vice. Let him help you select the type and size of pump that 
will exactly suit your needs. 


Goulds Reliable Pumps 


We make over 300 different types of pumps. Among them is 
just the one you need. Mr. Gould will help you decide which it 
is. There are more Goulds Reliable Pumps in use than any other 
make. Their wonderful efficiency and durability have kept them 
first in popularity for 65 years. You will find the highest-class 
dealers in every locality handling Goulds Reliable Pumps. 

Hy Tells how to go about installing a 
This Book Free Running Water System on the s+ 
farm. Illustrated with pictures and diagrams. Write 
for it, fil. out and send us the blank you will find in 
the book, and Mr. Gould will give you valuable in- 
formation as to the sort of pumps you need. There 
is no charge for this—no obligation. Write today. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
98 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y, 
Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Purpose 
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First Cost—Last Cost 


The superiority of the Des Moines Silo over all others is a well demonstrated ral 
fact. It is by far the best silo investment Every feature is perfect It is 
built to withstand the severest strain and it will last a lifetime 

The Des Moines Silo cannot be damaged because of its many features 
which reduce to a minimum the usual disastrous effects of atmospheric 
conditions The Lateral Staves—Triple Anchor System—Inside 
Hoops—Creosoting, the Roof built on rafters which maintain the perfect 
circle—are only a few of the many exclusive Des Moines Silo features. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate the Des Moines Silo before you 
purchase asilo. Ina oines Silo you are getting everything 
that money can buy ina silo 

Your copy of “The Story of the Des Moines Silo” awaits 
your request Write for it today ress 

THE DES MOINES SILO & MFG. COMPANY, 

404 New York Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 






























































Light Runn 


. SilBerzahl 


Simply Cant Be Clogged = 


The simple, scientific, carefully worked out construction of the ‘‘Light Run- 


ning Silberzahn” makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower, no matter how 
fast the corn is thrown in. The Silberzaha is rightly called = 


“The King of Ensilage Cutters” 


power, durability, safety—its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensil lage cutters. Has best 

knife adjustment. Speed of blower can be regula: ed to s 
height of silo. It is guaranteed to do moreand better wo 
with less power than any other cutter on 
the market. rite for catalog and proof. 
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Build An 


EverLasting 
Silo si" i0 


invented or Pro 
wong state Col 
lutely pr: lacth\s 
tents from fire or wind- 
storm. une wermor first 
cost is the only cost ‘when 


you use ON 

Hollow Clay Silo Blocks 
And that cost is no greater than 
that of a temporary structure, 
one that may, withits contents, 
goup ins smoke or fail ina wind- 
storm, just at the tim you need 
itmost. Over 5000 H« rllow Clay 
Block Silos now in use, prove 
their superiority. 

Ask Your Lumber Dealer 
to show you these Silo Blocks, 
Write us the size silo you want, 
We will gladly send you com- 
plete information about cost 
and construction 

Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
Dept. o MASON CITY, 10WA 


= Without Milky 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


’ Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


cn The perfect milk substi- 
faa tw tute—the best since 1500. 
Write, today for free 

book, ““How to Raise 
Calves."", Your name and ad- 

dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, iL 


oand con- 























This Silo Never Needs 


Repairs, Paint or Adjustment 
The logical silo for the modern tarm. 
Strong as stone. Cheapas wood when 
you consider it never needs repairs or 
aint Special bry ee shaped 
slabs interlock and hold rigidly. 
Cement 
5 Slab 
Silo 
Slabs reinforced with 3-8 inch {| 
steel rods linked and cemented to- 
gether. Slabs water proofed. Mois- 
ture can’t enter, hence frost proof. 
Can't bura down, rot or decay. 
Continuous hinge door front 
Get Free Sample. Send 
dealer’s name and we will send him sample block 
for examination and we will send you our hand- 
some silo catalog. Address 


Keystone Silo Co. 302 Gilman St., Sheffield, la. 





























Door-Frame provides contin- 
uous Opening and safe, con- 
venient ladder. Your choice of Tile Block Silo or 
seven kinds of wood—all Kalamazoo Quality. Catalog 
and special offer, free on request. Write today. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., No. Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Genuine Solid Gold-Filied 


17-Jewel Engraved 


ESTERN: 


25" o Off 


30-Days’ Trial 
Guaranteed Perfect 


2\ Men’s model- -genuine Swiss 
1 5 ora -adjusted to oo 
 ' fectio Best time - keepe 
known ‘to wate vig Sold below 
ari 3 Tetier f moncaram “1 
3 4 0 Lad mode! in atid Gold 
Fate or 3-X silver cases, latest atyee 
Bracelet Ww. Bo and Girls’ 


Confirmation and 
Graduation Watche -all sold at manufacturers’ price. 


SAMPLE CARD SET | OF COMPLETE LINE FREE 


fs Send name now. about watch values. Get cards 
ig Watches, Fobs, Chains, Chatelaines, Monograms 
etails of bargains goes with 





a atch, Emblems. Full 
t. Name on posta! brings all free. 


Jt oo Watch Co., Dept.D, Owatonna, Minn. 








Lightning Protection That Protects 


Our copper cable rods are extra heavy 
at 


pure. We guarantee them to pro- 
Endorsed by insurance companies. 
id for particulars. 
Dealers and Farmer Agents, 


H y We want reliable and honest 
Attention * representatives in every ter- 
Titory where we are not represented. Write 


for special terms and territory. 
C. H. TOWNSEND & SON, 211 E. Second St., DES fACINES, IOWA 


Wanted—Short-horn Cattle 


in exchange for 165 acres of level land 
in southern Alberta, about ten miles east of Sterting- 


R. T. FERGUSON, Orion, lilinois 


Se 
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Spoiled Silage 

Professor 
versity of Wisconsin 

“T have received your letter con- 
cerning moldy silage. A number of 
similar complaints have come to this 
co’lege during the current vear, espe- 
cially concerning mold in the center 
of the silo. Some of the trouble ap- 
parently been caused by the fact 
that not sufficient care was used in 
packing the silage, but in other cases, 
as in the one you mention, does 
not seem to be the explanation. If 
the corn is ensiled while it is still in 
a growing condition, that is, so the 
cells are still respiring, they will use 
up all of the free oxygen from the air 
in the silage, and when this has taken 
place the cells use some of the sugar 
and starch as a source of oxygen. Ap- 
parently, this intramolecular respira- 
tion is the cause of the production of 
acid in the silage. All of the common 
molds need free oxygen for their 
growth, and hence as long as air can 
not penetrate into the silage, it should 
not mold. So far as I am aware, no 
mold has ever been found that will 
grow in the absence of free oxygen as 
the yeasts will do. There may be 
some growth of yeast in the silage, 
but usually this would not be large 
enough in amount so that it would be 
apparent in an ordinary examination. 

“If you would care to give us the 
names of a few of your correspondents 
who have complained concerning 
these troubles, I would be very glad, 
indeed, to write them for samples of 
the silage, and possibly could then be 
able to give better advice concerning 
this trouble.” 

We suggest that those of our read- 
ers bothered by this trouble who care 
to do so should send samples to the 
above bacteriologist. 


of the Uni- 
writes: 


E. G. Hastings, 


hae 
as 


thiac 
Lilt 





Cheapest Grain Ration for 
Milk Cows 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know the cheapest 
balanced ration for milk cows. I can 
get oil meal at $34 per ton; bran at 
$25 per ton; cottonseed meal at $33, 
and ground oats at $23.20. For rough- 
age I have timothy hay and corn fod- 
der without corn in it. I have a grind- 
er with which I can grind corn and 
cob meal.” 

When timothy hay and corn stover 
are the only roughages, considerable 
amounts of such muscle building feeds 
as oil meal and cottonseed meal should 
be fed. A good feed mixture in con- 
nection with such roughage, with 
prices as quoted by our correspond- 
ent, would be three parts of corn and 
cob meal, two parts of ground oats, 
one and one-half parts of oil meal, and 
one part of cottonseed meal. Of this 
we would give about one pound for 
each three pounds of milk produced. 
With ground oats at $23.20 and bran 
at $25, we should depend almost alto- 
gether upon the oats. Experiments 
with milk cows indicate that pound 
for pound ground oats are superior to 
bran. The proportion between the oil 
meal and cottonseed meal for the best 
results depends largely upon the indi- 
viduality of the cow. Some cows can 
use considerable amounts of oil meal 
without becoming too loose. Other 
cows can eat considerable amounts of 
cottonseed meal without becoming too 
tight. The proportion between the 
two must be regulated by the feeder, 
who has a chance to watch the bow- 
els day by day. 





Rye vs. Corn for Milk Cows 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Would ground rye, corn and oil 
meal make a good feed for milk cows? 
I have nothing but corn fodder, straw 
and prairie hay for roughage. Rye is 
worth 55 cents per bushel, and corn 
60 cents. It costs about 4.5 cents per 
bushel to grind.” 

At the Pennsylvania experiment 
station they compared rye meal with 
corn meal and found that the corn 
meal produced about 5 per cent more 
milk. If corn meal were cheaper 
pound for pound than ground rye, we 
would depend altogether upon the 
corn and oil meal. With the two feeds 
at the same price, however, we would 
feed a mixture, using about three 
parts of corn to one of rye. 

A good mixture of corn, rye and 
oil meal for cows which are getting 
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corn fodder, prairie hay and straw for 
roughage would be corn, three parts; 
rye, one part; oil meal, three parts. 
This may seem to be a large propor: 
tion of oil meal, but this much is nec: 
essary with the feeds mentioned in 
order to balance up the ration. 


Weight of Stace at Different 
Depths 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

‘I built a 36-foot silo last fall. What 
would be the correct number of cubic 
feet to give for a ton for the last 12 
feet on the bottom?” 

The only figures we have 
point are those of Professor 
the Wisconsin experiment. station. 
Two days after filling the silo, he de- 
termined the weight at different 
depths, and secured the following re- 
sults: 

1 foot ..18.7 pounds 
TO POGUE v.ciecccsdecedsscccctuuk POURGE 
ZO TERE. 6 kdeaceisicccsocesc 40.8 POounad 
SO MOG accord ceesivecne« eee DOUnGS 
36 feet sasieveeceecosicaaGk  DPOUNGE 

After silage has stood for three or 
four months, we would expect the low- 
er layers to be considerably heavier 
proportionately than is indicated in 
this table. As a rough estimate, we 
would expect the last twelve feet in a 
36-foot silo to run about 60 pounds to 
the cubic foot. 


Northern Nut Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“J bought a farm in 1912 which has 
grass on it in a few spots. The grass 
grows in the low spots. It has no 
long roots, but forms a kind of seed 
on the roots in somewhat the same 
jay as potatoes. In color this grass 
is a light green. It grows a foot or 
so high on a stem which is something 
like that of a lily. If this grass is 
quack grass, or if it increases fast, I 
think it would be best for me to sell 
the farm. Please let me know what 
it is, so I may know what to do.” 

This grass with the little bulblets 
on the roots, and with a stem like a 
lily, which grows a foot high, is north- 
ern nut grass. It is not a true grass, 
but a sedge, as is indicated by tri- 
angular stems. It is often thick in 
lowland corn fields, but is really nev- 
er serious unless such land is poorly 
drained. 

The first thing to do in getting rid 
of this grass is to give good drainage 
This, followed by clean cultivation for 
several years, will keep it in check. 
While this grass may cause our corre- 
spondent some trouble, it should not 
be necessary for him to sell his farm 
on account of it. 
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HALF DOLLAR ee TILL JANUARY 
1, 1915. 

for Wallaces’ Farm- 
only 50 cents for the balance of 
almost a year. Tell your friends 
to send 50 cents (stamps or coin) and 
get acquainted with your favorite farm 
paper. It stops when the time is out. 


, 
Trial subscription 
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ToHave Healthy 


Fat Hogs, Feed 
Merry War Powdered Lye 


“I want to say in praise of MERRY WAR 
POWDERED LYE that I only lost one hog all 
last Winter and Spring while they died with 
Cholera alb around me; about thirty died on same 
farm [ was on. Everybody that had hogs lost 
heavily, according to number, while I lost one 
and I think it got hurt that caused it to die. But 
we used MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE all 
the time and I want to say to my fellow hog 
raisers, if you want to prevent Cholera, use 
MER R Y W AR POWDERED LYE and use it 
freely. according to directions, and often, and you 
will preserve the health of your hogs and have 
fine healthy hogs all the year ’round” 

(Original letter on file in our office. Name and 
address will be furnished upon application to us. 
E. Myers Lye Co.) 


Merry War 
POWDERED Tye 


Costs Only 5¢ per Hog, per Month, 
To Feed Regularly, Twice Each Day 


A 10c Can of Merry War POWDERED Lye 
Contains 120 Feeds— 

enough to keep ahog well conditioned for 2 months. 
For sale at most druggists, grocers and feed deal- 
ers. It is convenient to buy in case lots, 4 dozen 
cans, $4.80, at which price we will ship it to you 
direct, prepaid, if your dealers won’t supply you. 
When ordering send us your dealers’ names, 


Don’t Take Chances 
Putting Anything Claimed To Be “Just 
As Good” In Your Hogs’ Stomachs 


Don’t make doubtful and = dangerous experi- 
ments with “‘any old lye’’. erry War POWDERED 
Lye has been proven—its use is not an experiment—it 
is safe to use —- to emghe directions. 

Let us_send you our valuable booklet 
Get the eet! Proits from Hog Raising’’. 


YE CO., St.Louis, Mo. Dept. 78 
(“There Are No Substitutes” ) 
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Merny Warlyllog 





ShippingDirect 


We have proven to the farmers of lowa, 
braska and surrounding states that we can ship 
lumber direct to them in carfoad lots at a much 
lower figure than they can buy at home. We 
buy all our material in straight carload lote, con- 
sequently secure lower prices than the small 
dealer. We are satisfied with a smaller margin 
of profit, depending on the volume of our sales 
for our profits. 

Start right and give us an opportunity to figure 
with you on your requirements in lumber, mill- 
work and hardware. 

If convenient, get on the train and come to 
Council Bluffs and inspect our plant and equip- 
ment, as well as our grades. 


C. HAFER LUMBER COMPANY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Ne- 














DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee, 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 

















VALVELESS.R REVOLVING HOG OUR The Simplest, Most Satisfac- 


nothing to get out of order. 
the machine and the hogs will do the rest. 
more dippingif you buy this machine. 
kill the lice and cure the 
kinds of weather. 
oiler at a right price—$12.50 
an experiment. 


tive circular free. Patented, manufactured and sold by 


tory Hog Oiler Yet 


No valves or springs—nothing to wear out— 
Just put crude oil in 
No 
It will 
Works in all 
A right 
f.o. b. factory. Not 
Hundreds of satisfied users. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Descrip- 


mange 
Does not waste oil 


Order early. 


E.J. SMITH, Hastings, la. 











TANKAGE 


brands of tankage, the 40% and the 60%. 
guaranteed, and we can save you money on your fee ~ 
are put up right, sold right, and guaranteed to be right. 


The high price of corn has in- 
creased the feeding of tankage, and 
we are placing on the market two 
Every meg of our goods is 
bills. Our goods 
Send for cir- 


culars which will prove interesting to users of tankage, commercial fer- 


tilizers and poultry foods. 


Write for delivered price to your station. 


MIDDLE WEST TANKAGE, COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER AND POULTRY FOOD 


COMPANY, 


Animal Food Department, 


PLEASANT VALLEY, IOWA 








SAVE ALL THE HAY== PAY BIG PROFITS! 


More economical than barns or permanent sheds. 
take off. Made in sections, thus occupying little space when not in use. 


as =Made? in all sizes. 
~ 


Mr. Hammitt of Hardy, Neb says: 
per ton more for stack protected with your cover than for other stac 


The saving on the first stack of hay will more than pay for Martin’s 


\Y , Metal Stack Cover. 


si SPECIAL OFFER! 


Rf nol MANTIS METAL STACK COVER co., as Boek: {ot 
Wichita, Kans. Desviai 


~ 
900-912 


posbrape phesrae gs in Witchita, Kansas, Chicago, aThinete and Canton, Ohio. 10 


Easy to put on and 

**Your cover preserved my hay fine. I got $1.00 
is in same field ad 

With ordinary care will last 15 to 20 — 

Write today for free, illustrated literature and wren 

ductory price to first purchaser in each locality. Write Sei KI 


ines St.. Chicago, Iti. 
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uu. S. DEPT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


endorses this widely known disinfec- 
tant. 


Fie ae eo? 
“tshe Farmers friend 


he standard treatment in this coun- 
to insure their 
greatest yield. It is the cheapest 
and best disinfectant for the home, 
stable, kennels, chicken houses and 
barn— it kills flies. So that you can 
learn how to best use Formal le- 
hyde we have published a 32 page 
pamp vhle et, illustrated, w hic h we wil; 
send you FREE on request. Our 
Formaldehye is at dealers in 
one pound bottles for 35 cents. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William St. New York 
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Has been 
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successfully grown in 
g State in the United 
The average increase has been 


5 Hashele More per Acre 


1ercial or home- 





wn see 


“Tests 96 to 100% 


‘Se n id fi ov Funk’ 's illustrated, free corn book. 
FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


1005 W. Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 





All hardy stock—twice 
lanted—root pr 
te muildings, st 
Hill's Evergreen Book 
ted in colors, Free. W rite t 
D. Hill Nursery Co. , Ine. ,214 Cedar 8 
Dundee, Ill Evergreen Specialists 


QUICKEST 
GROWING 
_ HAY — 


tr r " 
IOWA SEED CO. Depur ay ey meg lows 


ome Sugar Cane 


'S. H. WEED, i. 


SEEDCORN 


1912 and 1913 Crops 


A fine t Reid's Yellow Dent. 
Satna < ‘ounty Be 2. hite ar Lilinois Cal- 
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EASTON, ILL. 
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SEED ¢ CORN: 


Lead evan 3. als rsee 
Cata r ay E BROS. Blair. 
Neb., Seed ‘ orn 1 ¢ enter of the W orld. 


SEED C CORN | D'S Yeliow Dent 


no, Iowa. 
1S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 
FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 
GREEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 
Cheapest feed for dai 
and grows readily in all parts of the U.S. 
to cover up shortage of hay, if you want to add to the 
value of corn silage, and if you want to know how to get 
the most feed at the. lowest cost per acre, send for our 
circular price of cane seed. Large illustrat@d catalog 
of Farm and Garden Seeds free on re Address 
SOWA SEED COMPANY. Dept, |). DES iowa. 
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ected in early fall — perfec: 
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ten years of scientific corn-breedi 
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TESTED SEED CORN, NOT SHELLED 


“Galina” plan—all weak , and bad ears 
1 inated. $s per bu tassel or cross 
bred per d's Yel Dent 

rE.J3.W ETZEL. “ncee. Illinois 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER AND 
TIMOTHY SEED 


New purity ga sranteed. 
c co ES . 


and price. E. E. 
SEED—Pure white and bi ial 
SWEET yellow. Prices aad cir _ lar how ‘. 
grow it sent on request ARTON, 
CLOVER Box 2, Falmouth. Ky 
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GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


Good Fire Dried Seed Corn 


Four varteties—Silver Mine. Reid's Yellow 
Dent. Yellow Rose and Brown's Choice. 
For par 1 
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BROW N. Mitchellville. Iowa 
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Pure and clean. Orange and Red Top variety. =-2B 
3 Ibs.. sacks 2c 


germination. $1.50 per bu. of 50 Ibs.. 
ARTHUR REES, Box 9, Route (2, Altona. ih Ub 


300 Strawberry Plants 


boi i5 varieties, $1.50, express prepaid: 1.\"" 
Fait Dearing strawberries—20, 31. Big sargains 
= all other small fruits. Catalog free 

- H. KOELL., Box 20, Hampton. [a- 
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Spring Stallion Shows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Mor many years it lias been the cus- 


tom in the horse brecding districts of 


Europe to hold spring stallion shows. 
At this time, all of the stallions that 
‘ io stand in a certain community 
‘ led to the town and put on dis- 
1 a' In some instances judging is 
( e. and in others it is not. The 
P ions are merely given a parade, 


then placed in a convenient place 
that all of the mare owners in the 
imunity can look them over, com- 
them, and judge for themselves. 
such a procedure is practical un- 
der Old World conditions, it surely 
would be doubly so under conditions 
we have them today in the horse 
breeding districts of the United 
States. Much good should come from 
a properly conducted and well adver- 
tised spring stallion show, and the 
benefits should be mutual to all con- 
cerned The owners of the stallions 
considerable advertising, 


receive 
while seeing the horses together gives 
t] mare owner an opportunity to 


compare them closely and make a bet- 
ter selection of a sire than would be 
possible were the horses in barns lo- 
ented some distance apart. It is 
rather difficult for a person to carry 
a complete picture of an animal in his 
mind, then go look at another animal 
some distance off, and thoroughly 
coinpare the two. No horse judge 
would ever think of passing upon two 
animals without seeing them together. 
Into most communities, one or two 
new stallions are shipped each spring. 
Then there are colts which have de- 
veloped considerably since the last 
breeding season. By bringing these 
into the public square, the people are 
given an opportunity to see how they 
have grown out. 

\pril is the logical month to hold 
these shows. A Saturday afternoon 
would be the best time in the week, as 
at that time one would be sure to 
catch a good many people in town. In 
trying to hold these earlier than 
April, one stands a risk of striking a 
stormy day, in which case, of course, 
the show wouid have to be postponed. 
As May and June are the two busiest 
mouths in the breeding season, a show 
held along about the middle of April 
would be early enough to give the 
mare owners a chance to make their 
selections before the season opens. 

Some stallion men might object to 
showing their horses at his season of 
the year, on the ground that the 
horses are not fat, and will not look 
good. This objection is unsustained, 
however, as any wise man in making 
his selection of a breeding sire knows 
better than to pick a fat one. There 
are few horsemen today who can 
size up a horse as he should be with- 
out considering the fat. Possibly the 
horse’s feet will need trimming up, 
and in rare cases, it might be neces- 
sary to apply the curry comb and the 
brush for the first time since last fall. 
However, neither of these treatments 
will do the horse any harm, and they 
should do him considerable good. Con- 
sequently the show, insofar as that is 
concerned, would be helpful, as there 
are many stallions which are sadly 
neglected during most of the year. 

The horses should be brought in be- 
ore noon and placed in a stable that 
is convenient to the central part of 
the town, and the stalls in which they 
are placed should be well lighted, so 
that visitors may come in and look 
them over closely. Then at a certain 
time in the afternoon, say 2:30 or 
»: 00 o’elock, the horses should be tak- 
‘n out and paraded through the main 
streets of the town. In case it is pre- 
ferred to have the horses judged and 
ribbons placed on them, a competent 
person should be secured to do the 
judging and give a few brief remarks 
relative to his work. 

The horse market at present is at 
low ebb, especially on the poorer 
classes, but now is the time for the 
horse breeder to stay with the ship, 
as periods of good values always have 
followed periods of depression, and 
colts foaled in 1915 should reach the 
market at a time when prices will 
much more than repay feed bills. 
Auto trucks have usurped the city 
work of thousands of the little 1,100- 
pound so-called wagon horses, but we 
still find the draft horse at work pull- 
ing the coal wagon up the muddy al- 
ley, and probably will for all time to 
come, 
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H. J. GRAMLICH. 
University of Nebraska. 
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Farming in the Far East 


By 
JAS. T. NICHOLS 

















fiom the standpoint of the farmer, 
China is one of the most interesting 
countries in the world. For thousands 
of years the same soil has been tilled 
and is just as productive today as it 
was centuries ago. Generally the peo- 
ple farm as they did there thousands 
of years ago, using the same methods 
and the same kind of implements as 
of old. 

In area, the United States has about 
two and one-half times as many acres 
as China proper, but in population 
China outnumbers us more than four 
to one. Every fourth man on this 
earth is a Chinaman. The province 
of Shantung is just about as large as 
Iowa, and according to the Chinese 
Year Book for 1912, has 29,600,000 peo- 
ple. This is 528 to the square mile. 
The state of Texas has an area of 
262,290 square miles. Populate it as 
densely as this Shantung province of 
China, and we would have 138,489,120 
people in Texas alone, or one and one- 
half times as many as live in the en- 
tire United States, or as many people 
as the United States, England and 
Wales combined. Wouldn’t the farm- 
ers of Texas have to hump it to feed 
al] the people in our country and in 
England and Wales! They would have 
to study agriculture, economy and 
many other things, and then do some 
tall hustling. 

The greater part of China is moun- 
tain land. Only along the great riv- 
ers are there low-lying alluvial plains. 
In some places the loess or yellow 
soil covers the earth to the depth of 
a thousand feet. Rivers easily cut 
their way through this light soil, and 
often their banks are high cliffs. Many 
of the natives dig caves in these prec- 
ipices and live something like the cliff 
dwellers of our own country. 

The Hoang Ho, or Yellow River, as 
it is sometimes called, and the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, are two of the world’s great 
rivers. The former is often called 
“China’s Sorrow.” The Chinese are 
slow and sluggish, and during the dry 
season embankments are neglected. 
When the rainy season comes on, the 
river gradually rises, the embank- 
ments give way, and a mighty flood 
sweeps everything before it, destroy- 
ing houses and crops, and often thou- 
sands of people are drowned. Then 
huge sums will be expended in con- 
structing levees, but as dry weather 
comes on they are neglected. The 
Yellow River runs through the loess 
country, and vast quantities of this 
yellow soil have been washed down 
upon the great plain, and this is called 
“The Garden of China.” The water 
in the Yellow Sea is almost the color 
of the soil. While this river is called 
“China’s Sorrow,” the great Yangtse 
might be termed “China’s Blessing,” 
for great ships run regularly up the 
river for 600 miles, and smaller ships 
as far as a thousand miles. There is 
said to be only 130 feet fall in the 
first thousand miles of the Yangtse 
River, and that the tide is noticeable 
up the river nearly 400 miles. 

China is a network of canals. The 
grand canal is nearly 1,000 miles in 
length, which makes it much the long- 
est canal ever dug by any people. 
There are literally multiplied thou- 
sands of miles of small canals all over 
the country, and nearly all freight is 
transported upon the water. Some 
authorities say that there are 200,000 
miles of canals in China. This great 
water system almost does away with 
roads and highways. In fact, the ques- 
tion of “good roads” has never come 
up in China. In many places the 
roads they have are worn so deep into 
the soil that travelers can not be seen 
upon the highways at all. In places, 
if you are near the road, you can see 
the heads of the people as they pass 
along. This leads me to say that the 
rude two-wheeled cart is about the 
only vehicle you will see, and as 
grease for the wheels is unknown, you 
can often hear the squeak for a quar- 
ter of a mile. In the cities, excepting 
those along the coast, nearly every- 
thing is transported through the 
streets on wheelbarrows, and it is sim- 
ply amazing what enormous loads the 
men push along. I have seen the ruts 
in the stone two or three inches deep 
made by wheelbarrows. In old Pom- 
peiiI have seen great ruts worn in 
the stone in the streets by the chariot 





wheels, bearing testimony of the enor- 
mous traffic in the days long gone by; 
but here in China the ruts are made 
by the multiplied thousands of men 
who have laboriously pushed the heav- 
ily loaded wheelbarrows through the 
streets. 

Coming back to the great canal sys- 
tem, Mr. King, in his book entitled, 
“ane Farmers of Forty Centuries,” 
states that forty canals across the 
United States, east and west, and six- 
ty trom north to south, would not 
equal in number of miles the canal 
system of China, Korea and Japan, 
and probably this estimate is not too 
large for China alone. In one prov- 
ince not half as large as Iowa there 
are 300 miles of sea wall, to say noth- 
ing of levees and embankments. There 
are also great reservoirs which are 
literally mighty lakes, one of which 
has an area of 42,000 square miles. 
Some of these mighty works were 
constructed more than 4,000 years ago 
—and if you think the Chinese people 
have been idle all these years, you 
will have to guess again. 

We laugh at the Chinaman and we 
think he does not know much, but it 
might be well to study Chinese his- 
tory a little more. Three thousand 
years ago these people almost led the 
procession of the civilizations of the 
world. They invented gunpowder and 
firearms hundreds of years before any 
one else ever dreamed of them—four 
hundred years before Columbus dis- 
covered America. When the Italian 
invented the compass, he thought he 
had something new, but the Chinese 
used it 2,634 B. C. The Chinese in- 
vented printing 590 years before Cax- 
ton was born, and the “Peking Ga- 
zette” is the oldest newspaper in the 
world. The writer has crossed the 
ocean a half dozen times in unsink- 
able (?) ships, but the Chinese had 
jater-tight compartment unsinkable 
junks thousands of years before the 
first modern steamship was thought 
of. The Chinese not only dug the 
longest canal of any people, but the 
Chinese wall is perhaps the most gi- 
gantic piece of work ever attempted 
by man. Bank notes and bills of ex- 
change were used by the Chinese be- 
fore other nations ever learned bank- 
ing. For ages the Chinese alone knew 
the process of making silk, and not 
only furnished the world with silk, but 
guarded the secret of rearing the silk 
worm and making silk until it was 
finally stolen from them by two Per- 
sian. monks. When Alexander the 
Great conquered the world (?) he 
scattered his language and left his in- 
fluence everywhere. When Caesar 
conquered the world, he Romanized 
it. China has been conquered twice, 
but in each case she absorbed her 
conquerors and made Chinese out of 
them. 

I supposed before going to China 
that these people were a great unor- 
ganized mob; but not so. The Chi- 
nese are great on organization, and 
unions are all over China. One of 
their proverbs is “Union of hearts is 
the best bulwark.” A man can not be 
a respectable beggar without belong- 
ing to the beggars’ guild. As an ex- 
ample of the power of this guild or 
union, I heard Bishop Bashford give 
the following incident which came un- 
der his own observation: In a cer- 
tain city when a beggar went into a 
store, the merchant kicked him out. 
Now, one of the rules is that no man 
is bound to give to a beggar, but nei- 
ther is anyone allowed to do him bod. 
ily injury. So this begzar appealed to 
his guild leader or king of the beg- 
gars. The merchant was visited and 
refused to make amends. The next 
morning twenty-five or thirty beggars 
were at the door of the store and ac- 
costed every customer. The result 
was that trade fell off so much that 
the merchant sent for the king of the 
tribe and offered a goodly sum of 
money to have the beggars removed, 
but the offer was spurned. The final 
result was that the merchant was 
compelled to give, in addition to a 
goodly sum of money, a feast to all 
the members of the beggars’ guild, and 
they had a great time. There are 
guilds of every description every- 
where. A man who does not belong 
to the burial guild can hardly have a 
decent funeral. A robbers’ guild com- 
pels merchants to pay them tribute 





te keep from being robbed. I had a 
talk with Mr. Vaughn, the inspector 


' of police at Shanghai, and he not only 


confirmed the above, but gave me oth- 
er incidents almost as striking. 

In addition to the guilds, every vil- 
lage or community is a clan and has 
a leader. The people may not like 
this clan leader, but they are loyal to 
him. This leader is largely held re- 
sponsible for his clan. If there is an 
uproar or uprising, this man must 
give an account for it. Each father 
in the clan is held responsible to the 
clan leader for the conduct of his fam- 
ily. If a son does wrong, the father 
must inflict punishment; if the son 
kills another, it becomes the duty of 
the father to kill the son. As an 1l- 
lustration, I heard Bishop Basford 
give the following incident: In com- 
pany with a missionary, the bishop 
passed through a city and noticed the 
wall torn down. The explanation giv- 
en by the missionary, who was pastor 
in that city and knew the whole story, 
was that a young man in that part of 
the city had taken the life of another, 
and before the father had done his du- 
ty, the son anticipated him and killed 
him (his father). This so enraged the 
clan that every member of the family 
was beheaded and their property de- 
stroyed. But that did not suffice, for 
when the clan leader gave the report 
to the government, soldiers were sent 
and the wall demolished, and is to- 
day in ruins. The government offi- 
cials said that any city or community 
which harbored such a family should 
be marked and disgraced, and the 
manner of disgracing it was to tear 
down the wall. 

In the next article, I will give a few 
of my own experiences in some of the 
great cities of China, after which I 
will give some of the details of the 
farmers’ work and life. 

(To be continued) 


—— 


Horse Nettle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in your paper last fall that 
someone wished to know how to kill 
horse nettle. 1 killed a small patch 
in 1912, also a small patch in 1913. I 
cut off the plants at the top of the 
ground and dug a little hollow around 
the roots, and poured a little kerosene 
on the roots. Gasoline perhaps would 
be better, as one of my _ brothers 
killed two small patches of Canada 
thistle with gasoline. 

If I had several acres, I wouid plow 
as soon as the plants started to grow; 
then, whenever I saw a plant above 
ground, I would disk three or four 
times, keeping this up all summer as 
often as I saw a plant above ground. 

D. S. LYNK. 

Carroll County, iowa. 





Cooperative Credit Union—According to 
the Jewish Farmer, a coéperative credit 
union similar to those in existence in 
the Old Country has been formed by 
Jewish farmers in Bristol county, Mas- 
sachusetts. The name of the organiza- 
tion, which was formed last February, 
is the Jewish Farmers’ Codéperative 
Credit Union of Bristol County. This is 


the first farmers’ organization to take 
advantage of the Massachusetts credit 
union statute. The officers include a 


board of directors, a credit committee, 
and a supervisory committee. 








1 Reid’s Yellow 
Dent Seed Corn 
for Sale 


Choice corn of my own raising. 
Personally selected, tested, and 
carefully cared for. High testing, 
big yielding corn. The best all 
around variety you can grow. 
Try thiscorn. Ithas given me 
big yields. I know it wil! please 
any man who wants good corn. 

0 per bushel in the ear. 

e Orders promptly 
filled. Am sure this carn will 
please you. Write atonceif you 
wish it. It’s worth all I ask. 
Address 


FRED McCULLOCH 
HARTWICK, OWA 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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No Crop is Too Heavy— 

No Crop is Too Light— 
No Crop is Too Long— 
Ror the No Crop is Too Short— 


DRIANCE _ BINDER 


Ina De et | inal yi 


"itlen Gaiadanant hal Micders 


Nearly 60 years of satisfactory use under every known condition has placed the 
Adriance Harvesting Machinery in a class not approached by any other line. 
No crop is too heavy—none too light; no grain is too long—none too short 
for the Adriance Binder. It will bind good, square bundles with the band from 
25 inches down to 7 inches from the butts. 

In every part of the world where grain 
is grown, no matter how difficult the condi- 
tions, the Adriance Binder has proven the 
most dependable— has given the least trouble 

required the fewest repairs, in fact has 
been the most satisfactory and economical 
machine in the field. 

To be supcrior therefore to all other 
Binders, it has been necessary to build the 
Adriance more carefully, of finer materials, 
in more perfect proportion and with more 
rigid inspection. Every part of the 
Adriance is made better and stronger than 
ordinary use demands. It has none of the 
weaknesses common to other Binders. It 
is very simple—no complicated parts. 


Separate and Direct Driving Parts 


The Adriance is wonderfully light in draft and has a smooth, easy, steady 
motion possessed by no other Binder. 

Every working part is driven direct. 

vator roller nor is the binder head driven through the packers as on others. 
work is equally divided no undue strain on any part. 

The 3inder head has the only direct drive on any binder. It has no gears—no 
chains—no shafts—strong, simple and practically trouble proof. Any boy who 
can drive a team can operate it. 

The Adriance is the one Binder that loses very little time for repairs. The 

ak points in other binders have been made strong ones in the Adriance. 
Should repairs be necessary at any time, they can be quickly procured, as large 
stocks of parts are carried in all parts of the country. 

Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer about the Adriance. Write 
today for our FREE BOOKLET on Adriance Binders. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





Read This Letter 


St. Anthony, Ia. 

Moline Plow Co., Moline, Iil. 

Gentlemen: I purchased one of your 
8-foot Adriance Binders this year from 
your dealer, Jacob Mayer, and have 
used it to cut my wheat and 70) acres of 
oats and I find itis the easiest handled 
machine I have ever run, as well as 
lightest running, there being a marked 
difference in draft. I have used three 
other makes of binders. I also find 
that this machine handles short grain 
better than any of them. I used it in 
extra heavy oats and it handled them 
fine. 

I can recommend i it 4 any one want- 
ing a Binder as “The achine to buy. 
(Signed) FP Hammond. 
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Grand Building Material a 


Your name and address on a Postal Card brings 
Big, New, Color-Illustrated Building Material Cata- 
log, whic h may save trom $300 to $1,000 on your new house. 
‘his Catalog beats any lumber y ard or planing mill in 
America. Offers Doors, Windows, Millwork, Lumber, 
Paint, Builders’ Hardware, Stair Work, Porch Work, 
etc., etc., at bout 50 per cent below Dealers’ prices. 


© © Here's the opportunity ofa 
Build or Repair NOW [ine hei temodet 
or repair with utn ost economy. We not only offer big savings on 
cost of material, but our Architects furnish Complete Blue-Print 
Plans und see aN @ job through to completion 


5,000 Bargains— Ready to Ship 


Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


—}~ Jie up Plain and Fancy Windows “4 

Send Postal Roofing %c per roll. Glass 34 per liz 
“Baal ty House Paint, per gallon, $1 10, 
Sereen Doors, each, $1.69._ Thousands of 
bargains ready toship at drop of the hat. 


Free Book of Plans 
Famous New $1U.000 Color-I}lustrated 
**Book of Plans,” ] 
did, proven designs for over 70 
Houses, Cottaces and Bungalows 
Plan Book i is free—simply send 10c to pay postage and mailing. 


“ RUSH A POSTAL AND SAVE BIG MONEY 


w rite for the biz 5,000 Bargain Catalog at once, and get your order in 
before the advance. Three big banks behind our Guarantee. ab 


Gordon-Var Tine Co., 5342 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 





= 
Z Al i Lumber, Millwork, Hardware 


Tinware and Paint ng $452 


Material (Pian No. 147 














It's a matter on record that deep itl/ing, when properly 
done, is equa ally good for carrying crops through dry spells 
(because the deep and well-pulverized seed-bed will store 
the moisture) as it is during abundant rains (because the 
12 to 16 inches deep seed-bed will take care of the surplus 
water). Find out what the Spalding Deep-Tilling Machine 
is doing for farmers near you, and what it has done for them 
for the last year or two. Write.to us or ask your dealer. 


Spalding Department 69 (59) 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 
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CHAPTER XXiIil. 


In Which Mr. Belcher Expresses His Determination to Become a "Foun. 
der," But Drops His Noun in Fear of a Little Verb 


of the Same Name. 


Dillingham had a difficult role to 
She could not break with Mr. Bel- 
thout exposing her motives and 
herself under unpleasant suspi- 
surveillance. felt that the 
her protege and his father would 
consulted by keeping with 
enemy yet every the 
great undrel 


Mrs. 
piay. 
cher 
bringing 
cion and 
safety of 
be best 


their 


She 


peace 
approach of 
disgusted and humiliated 
her. That side of her nature had 
attracted and encouraged him was sleep- 
and, under the new m«: 
work within her 
never aw 
devious track of 
worthy and 

and wondered. 
to a great wrong she had once 
an innocent man, with a self-cond 
so deep that all 
her into the 


which 
ing, vVhich 
were at 
would 


the 


she he 

aken. She 

her past, counted over 
unwomanls 


She lor 


its un 
factior 


most 


inflictec 
mnati 
manhood within 
purpose of reparation. 


the we 


rose 


The boy whom she had called to her side 
fastened by an impassioned 
ness more powerful even than wonder- 
ful art, had me to her a fountain of 

otives. She right to 
to him beyond 


living Grasping 


and tender- 
her 
bec 
had a love 
ed a duty 


Tees 
man 
knowledging her duty 
» her by 
would not have f: 
rid. They soon became 
significance to her existence 
determined that 
stand well 
admired and 
all that a mother 
guided by his pure and 
toward her reformation, to 
into something like life and 
thing strength the 
within her—these 


motives. 


accorded t his nomineé 


she rfeit hem 
all that 
and to 
her life should 
with lis boy, 
ted by 
could 


tender 


them she 
be devoted To 
to be oved, 
him, to be to 
be, to 


conscie 


respec 
him 
nce own 
waken 
Into se 
motherhood 
dominant 

Mr. i 


Was too 


nourish 


yme like starved 


became her 
-Icher the change but 
gross in his nature, t« i in 
ve and too vain in imagined 
ver, to comprehend it. She was a 
man, and had her whims, he thought. 
Whims were evane and is particu- 
lar whim would pass away He was vexed 
by mstantly with her. 
He walking together in the 
Street, or straying in the park, hand in 
caught the lad looking at him 
from her He could not doubt that 
is intimacy was approved by Mr. Bal- 
playing a deep game? Could 
play it for anybody but himself—the 
who had taken her heart by storm? 
actions, however, even when inter- 
preted by his self-conceit, gave him unez 
iness. She had grown to be very kind and 
considerate toward Mrs. selcher Had 
this friendship moved her to crush the 
passion for her husband? Ah! if she could 
only know how true he was to her in his 
untruthfulness!—how faithful he was to 
her in his perjury!—how he had saved 
himself for the ever-vanishing opportu- 
nity! 
Many 


the 


saw 
assion, his 
Wwo- 
scent 
seeing the boy so 
met them 
hand, or 
window. 
all th 
four. 


Vas she 


aS- 


a time the old se 


successful sco 


pity 


lf-y 
undrel. 


back 


time 


came 
Many a 
fate which had 
vould not 
With 
ing at his 
treating 

constantly 
in order to cover 

was A 

man 


lered why he been 
I ther things 
1is wishes in this. 
passion gnaw 

necessity of 


in- 


The 
sfied 


Genera! 


and hi Vv 


waited 
und 


snran 


and surro n witt 
k from 
being 


some- 


but 


menace. 
his purpose, 
impoverished and 
renewdly to determi- 
conscious that what 
in him was sinking 
His self-conceit, and what 
possessed of self-respect. were 
He dimly apprehended the 


times he 
shame of 
spurred him 
He became 
was of bravery 
into bravado. 
little he 
suffering. 


the s 
beaten 
nation. 
there 








and it 
ceased 
assure himself 
he was no more a rascal than 
around him. He reached out on 
side for means to maintain his s¢ 
good thing could he 
his bad ? How 
up by public praise 
lations, by the 
public for deeds of 

? It is the most natural 
vorld for the dishonest steward 
his lord, to undertake to wir 
against contingencies wit 
money. 


that he was a rascal, 
uncomfortable. It 
for him to 


fact 
him 
enough 


spect What 


counterbalance deeds 
he shore himself 
respectable assoc 
tions of the 
cence 
the 
cheats 
sideration 
lord's 


in which the ¢ 
tavern 


on the Same evening 
ring the Sevens: 
preceding Jim’s wedding, Mr. Belche 
library, jooking over the doc 

hich nominally conveyed to him 
right and title of Paul Benedict t 
inventions. He had done this many 
had forged three of the sign: 
and secured a fraudulent addit 
to the number from the hand of Phipps. 
He had himself to believe, ty a 
certain their genuineness, and 
\ were employed 


r at iks Oct 
n his 


since he 
tures, 


brought 
extent, in 
was rian sure that they 
on behalf of justice The inventions had 
cost Benedic* le or no money, and he, 
Mr. Belcher developed them at 
wn risk. With his money 

enter they would have amounted to 
nothing. If Benedict had not 
reason, the document would 
legally signed. The cause of Benedict's 
lapse from sanity never occurred to him. 
He o knew that if the inventor had 
not become insane, he should have se- 
cured his signature at some wretched 
price, and out of this conviction he r 
self-justification. 


nis 
out and his 
prise 
lost his 
have heen 


his 
“its 3elcher. 
but it’s 
his foul 

added: 


right!’ said Mr. 
prison may be in it, 
And then, confirming 
mination by an oath, he 
“lll stand by it.”’ 
Then he rang 
Phipps. 
“Phi 
plastic 


State 


his bell, and called for 
and 
and 


his faithful 
“come in, 


said he, as 
servitor appeared, 
close t door.”’ 
When Phipps, 
walked 
sitting at his 
ment before 
“Pa ip ps, 
before’ 
“Yes, 
“Now, 


With a 
up to where 
With the 
the latter 
you ever 


in his 
selcher was 
forged duocue 
said: 
this 


question 
face, Mr. 
desk, 
him, 
did see paper 
sir.”” 

think hard—don't 
—and me when you 
Take it in your hand, and 
and be sure.” 

“I can’t tell exactly,” responded Phipps 
—scratching his head; ‘‘but I should t 
i have been six years ago, or mot 
time came fi! 


be in a hurry 
saw it before. 
look it all over, 


tell 
teil 


was a long bef« 
Sevenoaks 
“Very well; is 
“it ia, x: 
“Did you 
Did you 
their 
“I did, sir.”’ 
Do you remember all the 
what I said to you, 
to me—why you 


re we 


that signature?” 


your 
name? 


write 


Benedict write 
Johnson and 


names?”’ 


see 


his 
Ramsey 


see 


circum 
and 
were in 


do you Know that 
that you have 


if it is eve 
signed that 
you are as g 


What you 


evident 


mean, 

alarm. 
signatur 

State prisor 


tnat 


residence 
shown hin 
every 
velieved in 
sir, if I 
inquired, 


save 


J me, 
trouble ?”’ 


he 
iously. 

“That depends upon whether you stand 
by me, Phipps. It’s just here, my y 
If you swear, through thick and 

that you saw these men sign this par 
six years ago or more, that you signed 
it at the same time, and stand by your 
own signature, you will sail through all 
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your thresh- 

ing done with a 

Red River Special 
Thresher. 


This thresher has the only 
correct 
tion—it 
of the 
would by 


pitchfork. 


mefhod of 
beais the grain out 
just as you 
hand with a 


separa- 


Sivaw 


Hire a 


Red River Special 


And Save Your Thresh Bill 


Wm. Williams and four other farm- 
ers of Reeds, Missouri,say: “It put 
ouf grain in the sacks and not in 
the stacks. It brings prosperity to 
any neighborhood and really does 
save the farmer’s thresh bill.” 

The Big Cylinder, the **Man Behind 
the Gun” and the Beating Shakers 
get the grain out before the straw 
leaves the machine. 

Get the man with a Red River Special 
to thresh for you this year. 

Write us for “Thresher Facts.” 


Nicho's & Shepard Company 
Cn continuous business since 1848) 
Builders of Threshers, Wind Stackers, 
‘eeders, Steam Engines an 
Oil-Gas Tractors 
Battle Creek, Michigan 














Weather Insurance 


Weather destroys more farm buildings than 
fire does. The sun dries the wood open and 
the rain soaks in. Insure against weather 
destruction with paint made from 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


mixed with pure Linseed Oil. It dries hard, 
fills cracks and pores; keeps out damp. Low 
average cost per year, economical, saves 
large repair cost. 

Red lead—best for implements and metal— 
comes in paste form, same as white lead. 


A Text Book on House Painting FREE 


Full instructions for mixing all colors for 
all surfaces and weather conditions; tells the at- 
tractive and *'wear-well’’ colors; shows how to es- 
timate amount of paint required; 
also how to test paint for purity. 
Write for Farmers’ Paint Helps No. 
266 (they include the book) and save 
weather-wear expense. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
uffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 2° 227s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the *“*“Ranger.’’ We 


will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without ¢ 
‘WRITE in advance. ta er is —— gonmine. 
‘or our big catalog showing 
WRITE TODAY our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries ul bicycle information. It’s a 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for al 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limi number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. < i : 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride anc 
exhibit asample 1914 mode! Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You ——s to learn what. we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished anc 
convinced. Do not a bicycle, tires or sundries unti 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.H 179 CHICAGO, ILL 
‘More Potatoes” 


From ground planted secured 
by use of The KEYSTONE 
POTATO PLANTER than 

by any other method of 
ms planting. Work perfectly ac- 
curate, simple, strong, 
durable machine. Write 
for CATALOG, price, etc- 

A. J. PLATT, MFR. 
Box P STERL 















Please mention this paper when writing. 














something or other, 


right, and do me a devilish good turn. 
If you balk, or get twisted up in your 
own reins, or thrown off your seat, down 
goes your house. If you stand by me, I 
shall stand by you. The thing is all 
right, and just as it ought to be, but it’s 
a little irregular. It gives me what be- 


longs to me, but the law happens to be 
against it.’’ 

Phipps hesitated, and glanced suspi- 
ciously, and even menacingly, at the 
paper. Mr. Belcher knew that he would 
like to tear it in pieces, and so, without 
unseemly haste, he picked it up, placed 


it in its drawer, locked it in, and put the 
key in his pocket, 

“IT don't 
Phipps. 


want to get into trouble,”’ said 
Mr. 

don't 
trouble.”’ 


said 
tone, “I 
into 


“Phipps,”’ 
ciliatory 
shall get 

Then and 
on the shoulder, he 

‘But it all depends on your standing 
by me, and standing by yourself. You 
know that you will lose nothing by stand- 
ing by The General, Phipps; you know 
me.” 

Phipps was not afraid of crime; he was 
only afraid of its possible consequences. 
And Mr. Belcher’s assurance of safety, 
provided he should remember his story 
and adhere to it, was all that he needed 
to contirm him in the determination to do 
what Mr. Belcher wished him to do. 

After Phipps retired, Mr. Belcher took 
out his document again, and looked it 
over for the hundredth time. Hie re- 
compared the signatures which he had 
forged with their originals. Consciously 
a villain, he regarded himself still as a 
man who was struggling for his rights. 
3ut something of his old, self-reliant 
courage was gone. He recognized the 
fact that there was one thing in the 
world more powerful than himself. The 
law was against him. Single-handed, he 
could meet men; but the great power 
which embodied the justice and strength 
of the state awed him, and compelled 
him into a realization of his weakness. 

The next morning Mr. Belcher received 
his brokers and operators in bed, in ac- 
cordance with his custom. He was not 
good-natured. His operations on Wall 
street had not been prosperous for sev- 
eral weeks. In some way, impossible to 
be foreseen by himself or his agents, ev- 


3elcher, in a con- 
intend that you 
rising, 


patting. his servant 


added: 


erything had worked against him. He 
knew that if he did not rally from this 
passage of ill-luck, he would, in addition 


to his loss of money, lose Something of 
his prestige. He had a stormy time with 
his advisers and tools, swore a great deal, 
and sent them off in anything but a plea- 
sant frame of mind. 

Talbot was waiting in the drawing-room 
when the brokers retired, and followed 
his card upstairs, where he found his 
principal with an ugly frown upon his 


‘face. 


“Toll,’’ he whimpered, 
you. You're the best of 
the long run, you bring 
money.” 

“Thank 
showing 
smile. 

‘Toll, I'm 
quite myself 
don’t know, but just this minute The 
General is devilish unhappy, and would 
sell himself cheap. Things are not going 
right. I don't sleep well.” 

“You've got too much 
gested Mr. Talbot. 

“Well, what shall I 

“Give it to me.” 

“No, I thank you; I can do better. Be- 
sides, you are getting more than 
share of it now.” 

“Well, I don’t ask it of you,” said Tal- 
bot, ‘but if you wish to get rid of it, I 
could manage a little more of it without 
trouble.” 

“Tol, look here! The General wants 
to place a little money where it will bring 
him some reputation with the highly re- 
spectabie old dons,—our spiritual fathers, 
you know--and the brethren. Under- 
stand?” 

“General, 
explain.” 

“Well, all our sort 
ize something or other. They 
man out of his eye-teeth one day, and 
the next, you hear of them endowing 
or making a speech 
figuring on 
That’s the 


all, and in 
the most 


‘em 
me 


the factor, 
a gratified 


you,” responded 
his white teeth in 


I’m not 
last, I 


but 
wil 


not exactly ill, 
How long it 





money,” sug- 


do with it?’ 


you are deep; you'll have to 


of fellows patron- 
cheat a 


to a band of old women, or 
a top-lofty list of directors. 
kind of thing I want.” 

“You can get any amount of it, Gen- 
eral, by paying for it. All they want is 
money; they don’t care where it comes 
from.” 

“Toll, shut up. I behold a vision; Close 
your eyes now, and let me paint it for 
you. I see The General—General Robert 
Belcher, the millionaire—in the aspect 
of a great public benefactor. (‘He is 
dressed in black, and sits upon a platz 
form, in the midst of a lot of seedy men 
in white chokers. They hand him a pro- 
gram. There is speech-making going on, 
and every speech makes an allusion to 
‘our benefactor,’ and the brethren and 
sisters cheer. The General bows. High 


old doctors of divinity press up to be in- 
They are all after more. They 


troduced. 








“I’m glad to see | 


your 
} 


| 





coddle him. 
seat. They 
They defend 


flatter The General; 
They give him the highest 
pretend to respect him. 

him from all slanders. They are proud 
of The General. He is their man. I look 
into the religious papers, and in one col- 
umn I behold a curse on the stock-job- 


they 


bing of Wall street, and in the next, the 
praise of the beneficence of General Rob- 
ert Belcher. I see The General passing 
down Wall street the next day, I see 
him laughing out of the corner of his 
left eye, while his friends punch him in 
the ribs. Oh, Toll! it’s delicious! Where 
are your feelings. my boy? Why don't 


you cry?” 


“Charming picture, General! Charm- 


ing! But my handkerchief is fresh, and 
I must save it. I may have a cold before 
night.”’ 

“Well, now, Toll, what's the thing to 


be done?” 

“What do you say to soup kitchens for 
the poor? They don’t cost so very much, 
and you get your name in the papers.” 

“Soup kitchens be hanged! That's Mrs. 
Belcher’s job. don't want to 
get up a reputation for helping the poor. 
They're a troublesome lot, and ful! of 
bother; I don’t believe in ’em. They 
don’t associate you with anybod: but 
themselves. What I want is to be in the 
right sort of a crowd.” 

“Have you thought of a hospital?’ 

“Yes, I've thought of a hospital, but I 
don’t seem to hanker after it. To tell 
the truth, the hospitals are pretty well 
taken up already. I might work into a 
board of directors by paying enough, I 
suppose, but it is much the regular 
thing. What I want is ministers—some- 
thing religious, you know.” 

“You might run a church choir,” sug- 
gested Talbot, ‘‘or, better than that, buy 
a church, and turn the crank.” 

“Yes, but they are not quite large 
enough. I tell you what it is, Toll, I be- 
lieve I’m pining for a theological semi- 
nary. Ah, my heart! my heart! If I 
could only tell you, Toll, how it yearns 
over the American people! Can't you see, 


sesides, 1 


too 


my boy, that the hope of the nation is in 
educated and devoted young men? Don’t 
you see that we are going to the devil 
With our thirst for filthy lucre? Don’t 


you understand how noble a thing it would 
be for one of fortune’s favorites to found 
an institution with his wealth, that would 
bear down its blessings to unborn mil- 
lions? What if that institution should 
also bear his name’? What if that name 
should be forever associated with that 
which is most hallowed in our national 
history? Wouldn't it pay? Eh, Toll?” 

Mr. Talbot laughed. 

“General, your imagination will be the 
death of you, but there is really nothing 
impracticable in your plan. All these fel- 
lows want is your money. They will give 


you everything you want for it in the 
way of glory.” 

“T believe you; and wouldn't it be fun 
for The General’ I vow I must indulge. 
I'm getting tired of horses: and these 


confounded suppers don’t agree with me 
It’s a theological seminary or nothing. 
The tides of my destiny, Toll—you under- 
stand—the tides of my destiny tend in 
that direction, and I resign my bark to 
their sway. I’m going to be a founder, 


and I feel better already.” 
It was well that he did, for at this mo- 
ment a disbatch was handed in which 


gave him a shock, and compelled him to 





Save a Team During 
Harvest — Run Your 
Binder with 2 horses and a 


CushmanEngine 


Better than 4 horses without the 
engine. Team simply draws ma- 
chine. Engine does all operating. 
Sickle never stops when bull wheel 
skids. _ Easily 
attached to any 

binder. 4-cycle 
4-H. P. 















ask Talbot to retire while he dressed. 

“Don't go away, Toll."’ he said; “Il want 
to see vou again.” 

The dispatch that reused The General 
from his dream of benelicence was from 
his agent at Sevencvaks, and read thus: 
“Jim Fenton's wedding occurred this | 
morning. He was accompanied by a man 
whom several old citizens firmly believe | 
to be Paul Benedict, theugh he passed 
under another name. salfour and Benee- 


dict’s boy were here, and all are gone up 
to Number Nine. Will write particulars,” 

The theological seminary passed at 
once into the realm of dimly remembered 
dreams, to be recalled or forgotten as cir- 


cumstances should determine. At pres- 
ent, there was something else to occupy | 
The General's mind. 

3efore he had completed his toilet, he 
called for Talbot. 

“Toll,” said he, “if you were in need 
of legal advice of the best kind, and 
wanted to be put through a thing straight, 
whether it were right or not, to whom 
would you apply? Now, mind, I don’t 


want any milk sops.’”’ 

“I know two or three lawyers here who 
have been through a theological semi- 
nary,”’ Talbot responded, with a knowing 
smile. 

“Oh, get out! There’s no joke about 
this. I mean business now.” 

“Well, I took pains to show you your 
man, at my house, once. Don’t you re- 
member him?’’ 

“Cavendish?” 

weyers, 

“T don’t like him.” 

“Nor do I. He’ll bleed you; but he’s 
your man.” 

“All right; I want to see him.” 

“Get into my coupe, and I’ll take you 
to his office.” 


(Continued next week) 








En wk To SO he 
Weighs Only 167 pounds 
Quickly detached for any other farm 
power work. Delivers full 4H. P. Speed 
changed while running. Has patented 
clutch pulley with sprocket for chain drive 
to double sprocket on binder. Schebler 
Carburetor. Also 2-cylinder 6-H. P. up to 
20-H. P. heavy duty, light weight specialty 
farm engines. State size wanted. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
.2028N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Farm Cushman 














The Original Binder Engine 














A Severe Test 


foraMagneto 


The illustration below shows a part of the 
Webster Magneto exhibit of the Webster 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis., at the recent 
_ Engine Show held in Kansas City, 

oO. 


It attracted unusual attention because it 
was the first time on 
record that a mag- 
neto produced a hot 
blue spark with 2 
stream of water play- 
ing continually on it 
and the igniter plug. 
Of course it was @ 
Webster Magneto— 
no other could stand 
suchatest. A hole wascut in the glass through 
which one could look and observe a spark at 
the igniter points. The spark was perfect. 
The water had absolutely no effect on the 
working of the magneto, 

The object of this severe demonstration was 
to prove the claim that Webster Tripolar 
Magnetos are weather, water and oil proof. 

The Webster has uo brushes, moving wires, 
commutator or collector rings. It requires no 
baiteries, coils, long wires or switches. Itis 
the most simple and reliable magneto made. 
It is driven by a push rod on the engine. No 
noisy, wearing gears or friction drive. 

The Webster Tripolar Oscillating Magneto 
is ‘‘World’s Standard.’’ Readers can get the 
Webster Magneto on their gas engine by ask- 
ing their dealers. 











A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
S sections, Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





THESE WHEELS ARE THE 
SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS. 


monials from many farmers prov- 

ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops. 
1t contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not, 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 406 a Hastings, Nebr. 








draft — save repairs. 
Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, iM. 


Save 
Don’t rut roads or fields. 
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Avail yourself of the low 


magazine, st _— woklet 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 
line of farming in ‘which you are interested, 


NATURE codperates with you at every turn in the Southeast. 
l Crop failures are hardly known. 

You are favored with 200 to 300 growing days, which allow two and 
three crops froin the same land each season, 

Expensive irrigation is unnecessary, as 45 to 60 inches of rain, well 
hrough the growing season, fail annually. 

The assortment of crops raised in the Southea t is the greatest any- 


where in America. rom the tropical citru 5 to the finest varie 
ties of apples, pe ches, pears, grapes and r other fr = nd 
-arly every known variety of grains, vegetable S and -socindh nes 
can be produced somewhere in the Southern Tail Ww ay territ TY. 


e superior 
less than one-half the price of farms in other parts of pee meric a 


$15 to $50 An Acre Buys Excellent Homesteads 


where theclimate is exceedingly agreeable and health‘ul, where railroad communica- 
portuti 
th is 
d agricultural 
—ull these advar ne ees are to be had in this growing section, 


INVESTIGATE SOUTHERN CONDITIONS 


Homeseeker’s Rates. 
Learn of the favorable conditions in the South. Ask for the “Southern Field” 
on Virginia, North or South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Kentucky. 


M.V. Richards, Land and Ind. Agt. 
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nto Northern markets but 24 to 48 hours, 
all that could be desired. Modern highways 
schools, good churches and trading 








Write for particulars. 
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Let us know the state and 











SOUTHERN BAILWAX 
Boom](), Washington. D. C. 








Natural Beef Country 


On our line the mild climate keeps cattle on open range all 


Expensive barns 


winter. 
freeze. 


are not needed. Water troughs don’t 
Many kinds of roughage can be grown, and 


You Can Put Up Corn Silage for $2 a Ton 





and fatten your beef in one-third the time required elsewhere. 

There is a strong local demand at good prices, and all well-informed 

men predict that the beef of the future must come from the South. 
Write for illustrated booklets and magazines telling of the 
successes Northern men have made in Kentucky, 
see, Georgia, Alabama, West Florida and South Mississippi. 


G. A. PARK, Gen’l Imm. and Ind’I Agent, Box 107 Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 
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For Sale, a Choice Farm in the Red River Valley 


two and one-half miles from the city limi Fargo 
station). The size is 480 acres. There are 
Price $90.0) per acre. 7 adjoining farm, 


peracre, For terms apply to 
for sale in every 


ARMS="=" in Wiscon- 


sin. 00.00 up. Taylor County Farms a 
A ng Thousands of acres of productive cut- 


te of 


Genuine bargains. 
Improved farms 


over land. Good soil, on roads close to R. R. and 
town. $10 up. Taylor, Marinette, Clark, Rusk, 
Polk, Bayfield counties and others. Liberal terms 


on every piece offered. We have some places for 


trade. Our reference this 
paper. Write today for FRE 
lists and “Stump Facts’’ 


Loeb-Hammel Reality Co., (tet. inc )Medford,Wis. 
OWNERS & AGENTS, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. lll. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 
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G&. W. KOINER. 
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many bargains. Lar 
«. A. FISHER. Olivia. Minnesota 


For Sale—80 Acre Fa rm 
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807-108. 4 L. Bldg... 


Des Moines. Iowa 


LANDOLOL 
FREE 


A magazine giving 

a. FACTS in re- 

gard to the land sits 
epee FS mont! 

Qbscription, 

. oodles think: 

weg simply write 


If for a home or in 
ing ot buying good fa 





e = pie mark ng : Mr 4 * and say 
"do u ae lars free.” 
co Lioro 7 m. SKINNER. Gen. Mer. 


more Land Co. ) Mall Ave., Marinette. Wis, 


ONTAR A The Judith Basin 


yang e exc 





portun ities to the mar comes 

now. re crops r ead bar oseeeee ™ 
ng! xis. Wo irrigation, splendid climate, excellent 
water ‘Duner 3 of thousands of acres of land. Prices lowest 





terms easies! 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO 


Free information and prices on request 
Box 8-887 LEWISTOWN. MONTANA 


Mr. Homeseeker! 


M 





esota or a north- 
an save you money. 


If you want a southwestern 
western lowa farm. write me 


A . 
Davidson Bidg.. Sioux City. lowa 
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numerous buildings, 
which bas no buildings 











I).. and less than a half mile from a R. R. siding ( flag 
two artesian wells and plenty of shade trees. 
for sale also. Size, 471 acres. Price $75.00 
.. H. ABOKN, Pilworth, Minnesota 


B55 BISTIFLS TERACR 
was the yield of WHEAT 


on many farms in West- 
ern Canada in 1913, some 
yields being reported as 
high as 50 wuchete 5 
peracre. Ashighas 
100 bushels were ron 
ed in some distric 
for oats, 0 bushels for 
on y and from 10 to 
bushels for flax. 

; Keys arrived in the 
eountry 5 years ago from Den- 
mark, with very little means. He 
bomesteaded, worked hard, is 
> mow the owner of 320 acres of 
land, in 1913 had a crop of 200 
acres.which wil! realize him about 
$4,000. His wheat weighed 68 
Ibs. to the bushel and averaged 
over 35 bushels to the acre 

Thou: pends of simil lar instanc res might be 
related of t steaders in Mangtoba, 
Snoketchowen eae Alberta. 

The crop of 1913 was an “abundant one 
everywhere in Western Canada 

Ask for descriptive literature and reduced 
| railway rates. prot te Dawe of Imr om, 4 
Ottawa. r Canadian Gov't. Agent. 


Frank H. Nea 202 W. Sth St, 
Des Moines, ta. 


W. V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bids., 
Omaha, Nebraska 


R.A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


= DON’T BUY LAND 


Till You Have Seen Ours. in 


AITKIN COUNTY, MINNESOTA 




















































You can bu t fr isaving 
= several dollars p esides, we 
1make terms asierth rite today. 





LAND AGENT, C., R. |. & P. RY. CO. 
160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


BUY A FARM IN 


itoba Hard Whe; at 

Pan oc 
Manitoba 
prizes at Chics 
Write us for 


Canadian Guaranty Trust Co., 


Delaware Farms 


Fruits first. Corn the biggest 
crop. Alfalfa. Live stock. 
At the door of the best markets. 
For information, write 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


DOVER, DELAWARE 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list of 
Handiyohi County lands. 


A. A. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
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| Legal Inquiries 




















Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai) is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 








AUTOMOBILE TAX, AND WHERE 
IT GOES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know what is done 

vith the money which we pay for our 
ai wal numbers each year.” 

Kight per cent of the money paid for 
automobil numbers each year is set 
aside as a maintenance fund for the state 
highway commission, ana is paid over on 
the first day of April of each year. This 
eight per cent may be used for no other 
purpose than for the state highway com- 
mission, and a full and complete report 
of its expenditure must be published in 
the annual report of the commission. 
Eighty-five per cent of all the money re- 
ceived by the state treasury for auto- 













































mobile numbers is apportioned among the 
several counties of the state, in the same 
ratio as the number of townships in the 
several counties bears to the total num- 
ber of townships in the state, this ap- 
portionment being made by the state 
treasurer on the first day of April and 
the first day of August of eact} year. 
When the money is received from the 
state treasurer by the county treasurer, 
the latter charges himself vith the 
amount received and credits the amount 
to a fund to be designated as the county 
motor vehicle road fund. This fund is 
expended for the following purposes only: 
The surveying, draining, dragging, grav- 
eling or m adamizing of pub } Vays 
outside of the limits of cities vns 
and for the building of pe il- 
verts on such highways. ilverts 
shall be constructed of concrete or stone 
and said fund shall be under the control 
of the board of supervisors for these pur- 
poses only. The law requires that before 
undertaking any work of permanent im- 
provement, the roads to be improved shall 
be surveyed and the location of all cul- 
verts shall be designated and the width 
and height of grade established, which 
survey shall be filed for record in the of- 
fice of the county auditor, and the work 
shall be done in accordance therewith. 
ABSTRACT OF LAND. 
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of, an f 

short. tir 

Liver ) 

announce it : not 
have bid on her at any pr ad I have 
known s! was bred sine 
jog. He also says in 
the five years he had ow 

raised him three calves, and I 

had to breed her from six to ten times 
Now, this is not a very —— — ok for 
a calf inside of eighteen m« under 
these conditions. What can 1 do about 

t? His catalog says: All animals of 
breeding age are guaranteed breeders.’ 

















I paid $115 for her. Freight made al. 


$125. She weighs about 1,200 pounds. 
Now, what would be right with her, be- 
tween man and man, and how could | 
get it?’’ 

The seller can be compelled to ta 
back the cow end refund the purchase 
price. His catalog statement that | 
animals of breeding age are guarante:d 
breeders” is binding upon him. The 
buyer should notify him by registered 
mail that he will begin suit against 
him for purchase money and for dam- 
age sustained because of misrepresent 
tion, unless he hears from him with a 
datisfactory proposal for settlament 





within ten days. 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 


An Iowa 
“T hired 


subscriber writes: 
a man on the 23d day of Feh- 


ruary, and he orally agreed to work un- 
til October 1, 1914, with the privilege f 
picking corn by the bushel after that 
date. On March 30th, he took French 
leave, giving me no notice. Am I liable 
for wages due him, and when must | 
pay them. What recourse have [ for 1 

inconvenience caused by him leaving 


at a busy time?” 

If the inquirer has sustained any dam- 
ages on account of his employe break- 
ing his contract, he would be entitled to 
deduct such daamges sustained from the 


amount of wages due such employe, and 
such settlement for wages, less the darn- 
ages sustained, should be paid within a 
reasonable time from the date on which 





the employment ceased, 
HUNTERS’ LICENSE FUND. 

An Iowa subscriber wishes to know 
what is done with the license fund paid 
by hunters to the state treasury. 

The law provides that the license fea 
shall constitute a state game and hn 
protection fund, and shall be used in pay- 
ment of the expenditures made necessary 
for the traveling, contingent and office 
expenses of the state game warden, 
deputy wardens’ salaries and expenses, 
for the protection and propagation of fish 
and game, for gathering and distributing 
fish in the public waters of the state, for 
the care and preservation of the lakes of 


bird 

of game 
the 
the 


breeding farms, 
birds to 
expenditures 
operation or 


for game 
distribution 
game preserves, for 
made necessary under 
enforcement of the law. 


the state, 
and the 


DITCHES IN TOWNS. 





A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“Is it the duty of a town to keep the 
ditches along the side of public roads in 
such a way at they will carry off the 
Water? In tl case, they have graded 
the road, and the slope of the land is 
such that the water naturaliy went to 
the ditch, and thence to a creek before 
such road was graded. We have tiled a 
piece of land back from the road and 
run the tile through a neighbor’s farm 
to reach this ditch. he town has a 
ditch connectde with the creek further 
east, but the ditch our tile empties into 
is in such shape that the water can't 
run out freely.”’ 

Yes; it is the general rule of law that 
ditches along the sides of public high- 
ways which are maintained and con- 
trolied by towns, cities or counties, must 
be kept free and clear from all obstruc- 









tions, so that t water will run free! 

In the above case we would suggest that 
if the ditch in question has net been 
cleaned, that the m: be submitted to 
tl board or comn such town 





question 


the ditct 





having charge of 


PROTECTION OF ‘SQUIRRELS. 
An Iowa subscriber 
“T would like to know 





ful to kill squirreis h 
1ge to the ) and 
ng birds’ nests Ss 


Were quite a number 














t the squirrels 
ssession and we 
Ww Iowa forbids the 

gray or fox sq Is except 
months Be September, October 
ber ane December There is ages 
wide _ aia sentiment that law 
sho 1 for the reasons sug- 
Sest correspondent, namely, 
the Is are destroying the 
birds 








An er writes: 

“Is mortgage vVering crops 
not 3 valid? This mortgage 
was ecure payment of interest 
on a yn the land on which the 
crops Y be grown, and dces t 
stip yulate | the ki nd nor the acreage of the 
crop. 

No; a@ mortgage on future crops shoul 
specify the term during which the crops 
are to be grown, the kind of crop, and 
the amount. 

A mortgage on crops to be raised im 
the future may be valid as soon as the 


into existence, providing the 
of the crops to be raised, and 
their amount. are sufficiently 
in the mortgage. 


crops come 
description 
kind, and 
described 
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— aie HEDGE IN ILLINOIS. | get the same habit from them. Is it they were to get together and plan a sys- 
bi of i ey An Illinois subscriber writes: lawful to sell an animal of this kind tem of caring for this water that will 
T : Get Your Canadian Home 4 ‘1. What is the law in Illinois re- niles making the fact known to the prevent it from doing either of them 

FromtheCanadianPacific |} | sardine farmers growing heage trees for | PUYer” a damage. 
? er posts in hedges along the public high- 1, As a general rule of authority, the — 
: Qy Ah, —— way; also in hedges dividine their farms | bUYer of personal property which has ee inR nec 
} from their neighbors? If a farmer has been sold with pee SePebe: MALAY 388 960-ACRE RANCH Sassen geet nd ae 
i a legal right, state ,the provisons. to its quality, may rescind the contract ments, 185 acres in cultivation, 30 acres in alfalfa, 100 
“2. If a telephone line is over a hedge which he made for the purchase of the | acres fenced hog tight, all fenced and cross fenced: 
fence along the highway, such line being property by returning the property, and never falling water. Give possession of pasture and 
a y, § } ing meses che namhade ae aid one-third of crop up to May 1. Price, $20,000. 
t owned and operated by a farmers’ com- pCCe est Ye purehase price paid, or he | owner, J. 2. MOWREY, Luray, Kansas. 
: pany, not incorporated, with wire about | ™@Y retain the property and recover | —————— 
twenty feet high, and the telephone com- damages for the breach of warranty. NORTH DAKOTA—-LAMOURE co. 
: pany should think the trees may injure on Under the foregoing circumstances, Champion corn county of the state. Rich Jands, yet 
t the wires or service, what course should | 1 A can prove that B expressly war- | low in price. We are owners. Tracts any size to suit. 
the company take according to law?" ranted the mare to be sound for the pur- Easy terms. Catalog of improved and unimproved 
1. The law of the state of Illinois | Pose of making the sale, A can offer to | Qot*guunea@ Weavie Drewes} amiey oD. 
a P " : F st: : 2 z ed ‘ 3 8 EAVER, Drawer I, ey, N. D. 
ond gay at z provides that hedge fences, either along return the horse to B and compel B to Som 
loan—you can move on the : the public highway or on a dividing line, agi to him the purchase price paid. IN FINE IMPROVED 
land at once— your Cana- 4 shall be kept cut and trimmed after they | We would suggest that A submit this BARGAINS southern Minn. Farms 
; | dian farm will make you have attained the age of seven years, to oping! eee competent attorney and fol- b moaes vs een 3 

: - rE 2 . rates ‘sia ee The ow his advice in the matter. easonable prices. Kasy payments. te for par- 
A i independent and l : e008 not co andy _ feet. ier : iia k culars to NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN CO., 
f 7 W 5 aw further provides 1a 1e owner © New Richland, Minnesota. 

AL e€ Give You 20 ii any hedge may make application to the DRAINAGE QUESTION. = cs 2 
1 Years to Pay iF supervisors of highways for permission An Iowa reader writes: Choice Wisconsin Farms 
e jan land $11 to $30 : to grow a hedge fence, not to exceed “A has a good native grass meadow, in ‘The Stanley Country.”’ I have several A No.1 
' Rich Canad an land #1 per nich one-fourth of the total length of such which is lower than B's pasture. There | farms. If taken before May ist will include stock, 
—one twentieth down, balance in 19 pay ‘ , nm : ioe dikel ‘ich Alanis. ai f machinery, etc. Choice hardwood cut-over lands, 
e ments with interest at 6i. Long before lal fence along the highway on each farm, is a ditch which starts a yout a mil@ | 915 to $20. Write or call on 
a“ final payment comes due your farm will |B to any height desired by such owner, as | above A’s meadow and which carries all | JESS D. GREEN, Stanley, Wis. 
have paid for itself. | a windbreak for stock. If the inquirer | the surface water from 400 to 500 acres 
E ; ‘ . 
F L d 2000 : should properly make application” for past. It is also fed by several springs, Buy Land at First Cost 
- We en You i ee 3 grow * hedge as above i ones a ga _ the ge In | — 7,000 acres of hardwood timber land in central Wis. 
oy 7 H provided, if such application were grant- s pasture, which lies above A’s mea- We are selling this in 40 acre tracts and up forasmall 
e For Farm Improvements Only H ed, he could legally grow his hedge to | dow, it is clogged up, and the water | Payment down. Located on fhe Soo R. RK. close to 
oa No other security than the land. You pes eats 5 sy Pi 2 Ni SN igdnaenes market; lays gently rolling, well drained. 
id are given twenty years to pay withinter- [f the size necessary for posts. spreads over the lower part of B’s pas- | REB RIVER LAND CO., Goodrich, Wis. 
- || est at 6%. Incase of approved land pur- ff 2. If the telephone company felt that | ture and then flows over onto A’s mea- | ——————— —_—. 
a ? chaser, we advance live stock to the | the growing of the hedge trees to a j| dow, causing quite a bit of damage. A : 
h a Se asialie: i height in excess of five feet would in- | Would like to open a ditch right through Do You Want a Good Improved Farm “ 
ri you wa é ac HI . * eet Wns ry . ic 7: am j : ac “o TT > . 
lished vam will BoP goon on west ae i jure the telephone service, it would be his me adow and up into B's pasture. The If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. ’ 
ide-Farm. All planned by ourexperts, |B proper for them to appear and oppose | Question is, can A compel B to open his C. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., ? 
and our service and advice is yours free. li the application of the owner of the fence part of the ditch?” Madelia Minn. : 
e H for permission to grow his hedge to a It is doubtful whether A can compel B - , 
w 1 This Great Offer Is Based 3 greater height than five feet, as a wind- to do this. He and B should work to- Central Minnesota Lands for Sale és 
id | On Good Land Hl break for cattle. If it could be proven gether in the matter. If B will do noth- on easy terms. Write 

i ’ hf ‘ i that the hedge trees would materially ing, then A must take care of the water Harrington & Kotsmith, Foley, Benton Co., Minn. 
8 j et ee ee injure the telephone wires or service, the | Which comes to him in the course of nat- ee 
nt i Laced ap ana tae, “Tie tama = application would be denied. ural drainage. He can probably dig a 80 Acre Michigan Farm 
€ | Canadian Westhas magnificent soil,good - ditch across the upper end of his mea- | 39 cjeared, bal. pasture, level, house, barn, #1500. Oth- 
v climate, churches, public schools, good DAMAGE TO AUTOMOBILE. dow and intercept this water, and then ers, listfree. The Evans-Tinney Co., Fremont, Mich. 
8 3 markets, ae pr capee iggy | meyer 5 a aa: cei earry it into the ditch which runs the 

portation—and 20 years to pay. imeis An towa subscribe es. ae he dei . in Howard Co. Best 
precious. Write today. : “IT was at a neighbor’s funeral, and pe oat Be Te mn rae! cco ecg IOWA FARMS corn land $60 and up. 
he H.X. THORNTON, Colonization Agent M | was taking him to burial by car, T ran | 2¢Vantage of both A and Bb, however, if | Liston request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa. 
“ Canadian Pacific Railway into another car, which had turned out | ~ a 
ips Colonization Department to the left and stopped, and another car | 
_ 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois |g stopped to the right of him, and blocked 
FOR ggg Sap cap ie clon td pang mg = the road. I thought he was passing 
8, . towns. Ask for information On in- ny - car. and failed to st I ran into ¢ 
; E du.trial and business openings. % De Pe Mes etc ly  tie 
4 Ss . ~ Fi ditch, hit his hind wheel, broke his hind 
id vai tire, and bent his fender. He had his 
OF - | car overhauled, and wants me to pay 
him $116. Will I have to pay to have his 
DAIRY:-FARM CO car overhauled? | have offered him $59, 
3 @ and would like to know whether or not 
120! Farnam he can collect the full amount.” 
ne St., Room E Omaha, Neb. | If the owner of the damaged car can 
$2,000 for 160 acres—cattle | prove that the damages which he sus- 
in furnished on credit to suecess- | tained by reason of the inquirer’s car 
18 ful farmers—level prairie—fertile soii—in Repub- ces ease ; : ro cae 
d tie River Vallee 370 miles west of Oimatiag= having collided with his was due to the 
is Burlington Route—we own over 200° quarters negligence of the inquirer, then = such GYM 
to g between improved farms valued at $10 to $0 owner can recover the actual damages 44 
per acre. We favor Silo, Milk Pail, Hog Route, which he has sustained by reason of iY," 
re for sure money in farming—desiring to change this 5 i seas . Sa 
a valley from wheat and grain to Dairying—we will such collision. If the owner of the dam- s 
d make big inducement to settlers with good farming aged car was obliged to have his car Ww) Y, / Sp J A/F ates Na 

record—I1l., lowa, Neb. farmers are making good rarhs . rT 7 > colisi . S ea a 

m here—save ence SORnTinniOn= wacuiniers peent— overhauled by reason of the collision, he MAS) ah %, 
“lu. 





MM 
WALA 
- we HMeersera nm 
to Wi . wise he would only be entitled to the biseta’7A ‘ 
° idov: Must Sell price of a back tire and a new fender. Mey 0a, ({ ua wae 
185-Acre Farm Equipped, $2800 We would suggest that this matter be 
submitted to a competent attorney in a 


2 write us now. would be entitled to be reimbursed for AY 3 * aly) 
or  _ || the money spent in this regard; other- Mays: ‘“ wen || iwi 
wana: . 





at Eight good cows, two hogs, poultry. quantity hay 4 

and wood, valuable farming machinery. wagons, that locality, and his advice followed 
tovls, ete., go with this splendid farm to quick buyer. relative to the payment of any damages 
Dark loam fields cut 40 to 50 tons hay, abundantly : : 


j ic © { e 

st watered pasture for 25 cows and 200 sheep, several in this matter. 1 ] y 7 1 ] Tr 
= bundred apple trees; 10-room house, 60-ft. barn, run- eames ] 4 O O 

we ning spring water in both: charming location over- 

. jooking village and beautiful valley; only 14 miles to WARRANTY OF HORSE. 


town, R. R. station, high school, etc. Widow unable A 


- . — sid ee 3 & * 
I to cave for it; everything goes for only #2800, half vets lowa subscriber write Ss: x / 
be cash. Full details, location, etc., page 3, “Strout’s 1 A met B and C on the _ public / 
Spring List of Farm Bargains,” just out, copy free. highway, and asked B if he had any 
n E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, Union young mares for sale. B stated that he 


Bank Bldg. P > Pa & 

= Side,. Pitcavers, F's had a coming four-year-old mare with a | S i ly ] nN 
s foal, weighing about 1,300 pounds, that j 

North Dakota Lands Direct had been driven but a few times, that ee 

he A { 




















: would sell. asked him if she was ' i P i a Pa 

7. ane have Usted with us to sell several hundred | sound and all right, and B said she was. Look into the money-making possibilities of dairying, poultry- 
: housand acres of choice North Dakota lands. In or- 7 Sid a nf - isi j i i 57 i ay > 4 
1 der to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track in | It Was finally decided that B_ should raising and fruit-growing in the San Joaquin Valley —heart of Golden 
ye North Dakota, we will sell these lands atcost. Prices { drive the mare over to A’s the next day, } California—now. This year will see thousands of homeseekers in 
ra are about one-fifth those asked in Jowaor I} linois and s i s pr, whic » did, : i ici is i 
M sariculeuent GuaDRannes ate Maes ox Danek” Becee wicuee o eo ioe ~o pes . pe Calfornia. Your foresight should lead you to anticipate this influx. 
eq schools, churches, railroads all established. For lit- < ; a 5 j i i i - - 
Lo erature and full particulars write J. 8. MURPHY, for the mare, with the stallion service Here is a wonderfully fertile valley whose deep, rich soil, all-the 
y Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., | paid (which was $10). A looked the year-round growing climate and irrigation facilities make it a food 

(Soo Line), Minneapolis, Minn. mare over, and finding no visible blem- factory that produces a great range of crops in bountiful measure. 
: TIMBER ALONE PAYS FOR LAND ishes on her, offered B $160, and also 1] Its location gives it ready access to markets eager for all that can be 
he offered to pay the service fee if he got produced. 


n- Two sections heavily timbered bottom land located | a standing colt, and B finally accepted 


in the “Garden Spot” of all Southeast Missouri. aa -, i It is already a well-developed country. People here get together 
a Timber consists of cypress, elm, gum, ash and oak, the offer, after trying to get A to give 


and will cut ten to twelve thousand feet tothe acre. | the $175. The mare proved to be a crib- and cooperate to save and to make money for each other. ’ 
Will sell either section ut 330 per acre. The land | ber and a switcher. A notified B of the I am here to help you to locate to advantage. I am not selling 












































4 will r . : : 
% in two t three pero tine, Witt eae | fact, and that he had said that the land — but I can point out the land best adapted to various crops. I 
ne HOUSE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. mare was sound and all right. B claims can save you time and travel. I want to secure ambitious, progressive 
ar ae ee Te aes see oe ae wee farmers to cultivate these prolific acres along the Santa Fe. 
+ sound, and that A didn’t ask if she was, roe “¢ in Valley.” “ Dairying ” d 
S ‘ and that he had C as a witness. A Write for our free books, “San Joaquin Valley, airying” an 
. 7 ” , 
Farmers and investors write for lists of bargainsin | Claims he said she was sound, but he “Poultry. Read what they tell of the reasons why this country 1S 
ee Foster and Eddy Counties, North Dakota. Exchanges | has no witness. A wanted B to take good—of people who have made successes, and how—of results 
a. Aneta Rae te. eanetesied NW. Dan. | the mare back and return his money, which you can get if you have only the necessary energy and ambition. 
4 ee ze eee is but B refuses to do this. After A had 
st . , 
a 5 threatened. to bring suit, B offered to I would like you to read what 
: McBURNEY s NEW YORK FARMS return $20 to A, but A would not accept the farmers already here have C. L. Seagraves, Genl. Colonization Agent, ) 
ne McBurney @ Con Bactaie Bie eyrasoe Ne vee; | the $20 as a settlement. Under the fore- to say in regard to what has A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 2231 Railway Exchange, 
; fur list write McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bldg. | 8°ing circumstances, can A force B to been done by them to win for- Chicago: ; 
! 4go, IllMnols. take the mare back and return his mon- tune in this land of big returns. Please send o_o ye a 
es ey in full? If so, how should he go books on farming in the San Joaquin Valley, 
80 ACRES—BATES CO MISSOURI | about it? ° Send coupon, or your name California. 
for sale: 6 miles north of But! = ee see at lana as “2. I have been told that if a person and address on a postal, say- 
‘ D s C at ier: 4 re q ° YQ 1 . ° e «ec . 7 ~ ’ 
im ‘inher, can cultivate every foot. Beautiful location, | S0!d a horse at a sound price, and it ing San Joaquin Valley.’ a 
“ea : se to school and church. Bargain at 875 per acre. proved to be unsound, the buyer could This will bring the books 
i ror particulars writ P . 2 > aS " orae — F 7 “3° : 
18 DR. J. Ss. NEWLON. Butler. Mo. nc e the — oo: te. the rs sh hack promptly amd airy aiditsomal t= np atten 
1d : a pin mentees sat Bee a ; the deal formation desired. Write to- 
i Sober. steady Russian Jew satisfactory in some way. lave been 
ly Attention, Farmers! Anca to work on Fhe told by veterinarians that cribbing is day. ae 
A ldress Farm Bureau. 206 W. 3d St., Des Moines, la. contagious, and that other horses will \ : = = —_ [———— Z 
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nothing practical to be done, for tl ots ready served carry the disease 
e e are passing out naturally with the ms heard that the bull would not car; 
Veterinary Queries nure. By takin recaution uring > but that the cattle walking around 
summer, tl troubie to me extent may affected would spread it.” 
be prevented om sho itself ne The bull is very often responsi} 
} Winter. Probably the best plan i o ru the spread of contagious abortioy 
ABORTION IN MARES. the legs frequently with a rag saturated one herd to another. He carries the 
An Iowa correspondent writ in kerosene or a five per rt ition from one cow to another on. hi; 
“I have a your ! re ming h > carbolic acid. This he ad kill most f and sheath, and for this reason, 
years old this spring hich lost her co he eggs A surer plar = to go over the using a suspected bull, it should be 
about one month bef foaling im: | leg ith ¢ : knif Yré 5 ting a rule to disinfecc thoroughly the 
have ‘en told that here is a | off all eggs as fast f are laid. and sheath with some antiseptic 
about her carrying her colts the in 1@ | all the farm i a giver mmunity | such as a one per cent solution 
: na ! t bolic acid, or coal tar dip, both jy 
and after serving We suggest t 
correspondent follow this precautiory 
rtion in mares may be aused by keep an eye open for outbreaks of 


poor quality of food, too much exercise, | RINGWORM ble. if contagious abortion apperas, he 


0 too little exercise, drinking too much cold | should follow the treatment as suggestpé 
water, by accident, or by a specific germ. | An Towa correspondent writs in the article on page 166 of our issue of 

If the trouble is cause: v a germ, the | I have three calves which hé cal January 3°30, 1914. Our correspondent i 

i i ‘ on their heads and necks W he an ae: : ais over the fact tha 


























disease is known as contagious abortion. wise in being alarmed 
In this case, after the abortion occurs, | 40 for this trouble? I am feeding these | pig pull may have served cows 

the germ remains in the genital passages | Calves skim-milk in connection with a with contagious abortion. 

and causes a discharge for several weeks | 8rain mixture of two parts of corn, one | 

STANDARDIZED. or months. In order to prevent the | part of oats, and one part f i) meal. fe 

For hay I have clover and time DOSAGE FOR HOG CHOLERA 


spread of contagious abortion and future a} l .. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE miscarriage it should be made a rule | have had this trouble for several years, | SERUM AND VIRUS. 


INEXPENSIVE never to serve a mare which has a dis- | After these calves get to ntceapace tte sc’ An Jowa correspondent writes: 


iarge from the genital organs old and out on pasture . P 
irge from e genital J ‘IT would like to know how mu 


No one can predict any certainty appears I have never b bothered | : : ; 
} ith I i vil t e : OO- d 
whether or not our correspondent’s mare with it among older catt esr ages = saa! = : i tiga : 
Wi ose her colt It all depends on Probably the trouble ringworm. This | #2294 how much virus it will take. i 
F . Oi eo P one , ‘ ij the serum is used alone, should 


whether or not the ¢: e is repeated, Our is a contagious disease 
A VE STOCK corr ndent oun t ! 1 pains gous To cure the trouble, was! he stronger than when the double treatm 
ON LL LI | to prevent accidents rs ou 0 sure | affected sp with soap and warn a is used? Can we order serum TOW 
t i 7 : very ter crubbing thoroug WV = stored up for us until we call for it?” 
5 Different authorities have different 


DISINFECTS. scat quetity. i ne 1 ‘ ‘ah r ie n is | Then rub in an omtment mad 7 Man's mendatior T v i ! 
| te ; ae cn tak Shall Aiki two teasnoontuln of: fodine «ith: four | Omumendationa: he average is ab 
CLEANSES. | coming on, he shoul try to quiet the | Ing two teaxpoonfuls of jofine with four | fiw 


PURIFIES. ne stall by eatin = le ne h ! a a ae carbolic acid dissolved in twe ace if SERUM ALONE, 


om one nee t ,udat Y alcohol Veight of hogs 
it has so many uses that It Is a rere - aki ’ echisinie: lui 
a necessity on every farm. } ouble NinNt ta his alia TICKS IN SHEEP , $ pounds 
USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, Mh gobs Sete) Mi aad des Seest aan ee 7 aia, earecacemiins arkbs 50 ti vs pounds 
SCAB, RINCWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. ieaotin il erie eb eaten te ; pe setes! oe areas of ne red. % ge 1 gran 
Destroys Disease Germs tl sys ene pounds 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


onions ae 








pour ds 


oli < : Ge ‘ ) ni for me shes ‘ ms t : eee solutio SE pte tres Lb . a suckling pigs 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. § | tic 274 swine. 1 tried it with this mare. | ire Cn abortion, it would seem wise t ee ee 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INOUSTRY eo - mri ya Me : Gaertn ise som ic n be appl by 5 “ae ey “e - , 
DETROIT, = * MICHIGAN am Fa ine Sarvs ies oe nile 6 ‘cl hand ‘ ‘ pro ed crude il. ‘rude 0 to 200 pou 


is alive and sound today. fed carbolic Spc ie es aa i a ing oie f 209 pounds or over...60-90¢.¢. 2 
nice a hake 


acid in teaspoonful doses, eich & ‘ly = old the paré ee ee eT ae In all case: osage must be give 
about six weeks before the t at which | ou fe It i Sg aga neg poh ait cording to the rections that come 
the abortion usually cur . Bi gone] © sity Py Ms er - the serum and virus. The foregoing 
. + . - . oe } \ n en ys, a 1 I ’ v1 eung “ ° 
dose every « ta} ) € lays, en aden leant ; : ae ey te | bles a1+ given merely to give our readers 
the same amount dail until a month | E ca ttas a = ; . or | a rough estimate of their requirements. 
+ 4 = mae ite itimhe, . Py . . , 
past the time abortior previous Serum will keep for some time if placed 
years; then I gradually discontinued the in a refrigerator. Iowa readers ma 
treatment by giv , it every other day THE BULL IN RELATION TO CON- der it now from the state serum labora 
for a week or pe ps ys, and then TAGIOUS ABORTION. | tory, at Ames, where it will be mad: 
There is no case so old or left off entirely. The aci given by \ — and held itil wanted for use 
; 7 n Iowa subscriber anc eld until wantec or use. 
bed that we will not guarantee mixing it in about half a gallon water Pain ieee Mak Aine oe or 
¥ ° an tirring ‘t so 1 > suas \ : 3 cig nit nerec itn 
Fleming’s >a stirring in é a me kine f ground his cows slinking thei rcalves. have ¢ CURE FOR CANCER WART. 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste feed, making a thick mash. f bull calf which broke through the f , To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
to remove the lameness and make the Our correspondent sho. ud use the pure and I suppose he served one of these I m ti ed a eee } n 
horse gosound,. Money refunded if it ever crystal ecarbolic acid or phenol, which cows affected with tl ee noticed in @ recent issue a at some- 
fails. Easy to use and one to three 45-minute mikky the stained nk any areas Store sbtearitarieials tn ne one wanted to know a cure for a bleede- 
applications cure. Works just as well on _— . a eters weeks later I used this ing ¢ j > vi : , , 
’ . ing wart. If they will apply butter of 
Sidebone and Bone Spavin. Write for - , , . : j : Seales 
% “ HORSE WORM REMEDY couple of my own cows, 1e ot | antimony on the wart a time or two, it 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket . get them with calf. you think the | will cure it. I cured one on a_horse’s 
Veterinary Adviser \n Illinois correspondent writes: | disease has got into my cattle? ili knee with it after a veterinarian failed. 
It tells you ell you want to know about | I have a three-year-old mare that is be best for me to sell this bull? 0 you It surely gets them. 
blemishes and their treatment, and we not deing well. I think she has worms. | think that he would carry the trouble t Ww. J. Woop. 
eeagech wad hexdaping rb rar St oe |} I wish to use santonin and calomel my cows? Would the cows he has al Montgomery County, Towa 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thor- Wish you would inform me as to how | — 
ough veterinary book tha 1tcvsts you nothing. . 


orien ce eee: } much of these T sheuld give her, and IQs AY At AAU Wd , SY) 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) how often I should ¢ive it Nes Rhee | NW AW WINNIE LY YWW WY Uy Y NY 
pidadi i } sis ’ ’ " ‘ / YY WU. Y 

















211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il, 


NX 


weighs about 1,500 pounds 
We suggest that our corre 
—_—_—_ the following worm remedy 
the form of a soft ball: ; 
ls a200 to 300 |b. one dram; powdered su 
two drams: santonin, t\ 
seed Sour, three drams 
enough to make a ball. 
seen s thor l 
ball, and give 
the morning on an 
Then why not =< dead method of giving 


hogs from Ch 
You can thus av id heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


*k hogs and immunes 
It is the only suc- 
Cholera ren 
Not an experiment 
SPECIAL oitecag « 
> and enough Ant te ne 30 he g3, 
Don't delay. 
Booklet Free, - simple instructionsand letters 
from farmers showlt wonderful results. Address 
F. iH. OE VAUX ANTITOXIN ‘CO., Cept. A, 4730 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


“Yj 
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Get the Genuine—the can with the 
Quaker Label—and save your hogs 


ewis’ Lye 


The Standard for Half a Century 


Uy 
hy 





WY 
VELL 


Wy 
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tf 
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Best as a preventive of disease in 
Hogs just as it is best for all gen- 
eral purposes for which pure Lye 
is used—in the Home and on 
the Farm. 


the three 





Free Booklet Describing Uses on Request 
oer ne a a | ae ‘=| PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
PEE EO eee . , 5 te, Manufacturing Chemists 
Don’t Have a Blind ee eee” 
VISI A Remedy rather f ult 1 raid 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


(Opthalmia) Catarac t and _Conjunc- 
tivitis. S : SeS Gil sutier 











WEILL 














fn . ney back guaralr 
$2.00 nobel pos stpaid onreceiptofprice. ¢ 
VISIO REMEDY ASS'N., 2453 Catumet Avenue, Chicago, Minsis | 








Gri Lump Jaw Cured © in theoe weeks with 
Adams’ ge Lump J Jaw Cure 


sitively G 








va : n 
. ADAMS MPG. €O., Dept. 1 15, Algona, tows 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when enc aan ee Oe Osa 
Writing to advertisers. iis seas of the 
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HOG TONIC. 
Kansas correspondent writes: 
“hat should we include in the mix- 


ture to put in our self-feeder to keep 
‘ot tantly before our hogs? We have 
rat any different mixtures that we are 


at a loss to know which one to use, or 
whether to combine all of them. One for- 
mula is two and a ha't gallons of salt, 
five gallons of ashes, five pounds of Ve- 
netian red, ten pounds of charcoal, ten 
7 nds of air slaked lime, two pounds of 
y pperad two pounds of black antimony, 
two pounds of saltpeter. Another in- 
cludes madder, sulphur, resin, iron sul- 
asafetida, and arsenic. In anoth- 





yhate 
a tl are is sodium, sulphate, sodium car- 
ponate, ferrous sulphate, sulphuy, and 
«ojium chloride. Besides this there is 
the covernment formula. Would you rec- 
0 nd this in place of the others? This 


would be the handiest for us, for we can 
puy it in prepared lots at 2% cents per 





po i. What we want, however, is what 
wi 1 be best for our hogs, We want 
to keep before them at all times those 
compounds which they need,” 

e suggest that our correspondent 
keep before his hogs at all times in one 
seif-feeder, a mixture of three parts of 
G her's or epsom salts, three parts of 
<j] soda, three parts of copperas or iron 
ail ate, one part of common salt, and 
on art of sulphur. In another feeder 


ve uld suggest that he keep before his 


> ws a mixture of two bushels of bone 
meal, three bushels of charcoal, one 
pushel of wood ashes, eight pounds of 
salt and two quarts of dime (slaked or 


ground). It finely ground bone meal can 
( ye secured, it might be left out of 
the mixture. 

The government formula and the two 
formulas first mentioned by our corre- 
epondent contain small amounts of such 


drugs as antimony and arsenic, which in 
large amounts are poisonous, and which 
are rather uncertain in their action. They 
are generally quite valuable as stimu- 
lants, but under some conditions may be 

















much more valuable than under others. 
We should not use formulas containing 
such drugs except when the hogs are de- 
cidedly off in condition. In using them 
we uid be inclined to give them in 
limite iounts in connection with the 
fer and not put them before the hogs 
where they could get at them at all 
tin 

\ few experiments have been conduct- 
e j tonics, but thev are not defi- 
nite enough to enable anyone to give ex- 
a lv Our correspondent might be 
i? sted to know that in a Maryland 
eX men they fed one lot of hogs a 
st grain ration, another lot a 
s iin ration with two tablespoon- 
f t rovernment tonic added to 
ea ? inds of feed: and another lot 
a aight grain ration with charcoal be- 
fo ( “ws at all times. The charcoal 
! gained 18 per cent more rapidity than 
th gs with plain and the hogs 
gi is government gcained 50 per 
Cr more rapidly. We do not regard 
t! experiment as conclusive, but merely 
lo on it as an indication that for a 
she period of time the government tonic 
may serve to stimulate rapid gains. 


BROOD SOW AND YOUNG PIG 
TROUBLE. 
va correspondent writes: 
would like to find out what is the 
with my sows and pigs. In the 


An Io 


matte 


first place, the sows are mostly gilts. 
They have been fed on water and corn 
most all winter, until about two weeks 
before farrowing time, when I started in 
feeling them 60 per cent protein tank- 
age, Red Dog flour, and shorts, in con- 


nection with the corn. I[ have been mak- 
ing the mill feed into a slop and feed- 
ing the corn on the ear. These sows 
are in a good, well ventilated hog house 
in separate pens, and are turned out into 
a small lot each day for exercise. I 
have had eight farrow sixty pigs, 
and have only got ten pigs left out of the 


sows 








bunch. These sows have had plenty of 
salt and soft coal. They seem to keep 
biting pieces off of the partitions and 
eating them. They have clean bedding. 
The first pigs that died seemed to get 
poor and weak. They were good and 
st pigs when they were born. The 
Pigs that I am losing now are fat. They 


are fat behind the ears and around the 
hroat. It seems to be hard for them to 
reathe. They are cut every day in the 
when the weather is fit. There ap- 


rs to be a white slime which comes 
of their mouths when they die. Please 
ne what I can do for them. How 


other pigs from getting 
I still have ten sows to far- 
would make a good brood 


an I keep my 
he trouble? 
( What 


ratol 


t 
1 
s 
] 
( 
tell r 
Cc 
t 
T 








correspondent’s description 












We can not tell exactly what may be 
Calising the trouble. Our only suggestion 
is it ur correspondent by feeding corn 
a . of the period of preg- 
I fai to furnish the young 
J vith sufficient be and muscle 
building material. The young pigs may 
1 healthy when they come, but never- 
the ess not have enough bone and mus- 
C building material to enable them to 
Vv stand disease germs. The feeding of 
ta age. Red Dog flour and shorts dur- 
ing the two weeks previous to farrow- 











ing would furnish considerable bone and 
muscle building material. It would have 
been wiser, however, to have started to 
feed the tankage three months previous 
to farrowing. There is a possibility that 
our correspondent started in feeding too 
much tankage all at once Tankage 
should be added to the ration gradually, 
and never fed in amounts of more than 
one-half pound per sow daily. Generally 
it is not economical to feed more than 
one-fifth pound of tankage per sow daily. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
continue feeding his sows the slop mix- 
ture of tankage, Red Dog flour, and 
shorts, in connection with corn, and that 
in addition he make sure that these little 
pigs get some exercise every day. If the 
affected pigs breathe in a jerky fashion 
and seem to be affected with thumps, he 
might give the following treatment, as 
suggested by Doctor Peters, of the Illi- 
nois Board of Live Stock Commission- 
ers: 

“Tie a string around the front leg so 
as to raise the vein plainly, then punc- 
ture it with a knife and draw about a 
cupful of blood. This seems to relieve 
the blood pressure from the brain, and 
the animal seems much relieved. In ad- 
dition to this, give from ten to fifteen 
drops of tincture of Canabis Indica; this 
can be given with a little syringe on the 
tongue. This dose may be repeated with- 
in three hours. It is well to give a laxa- 
tive in the form of one ounce of castor 
oil or two ounces of sweet oil, which may 
be given in the swill, or two ounces of 
epsom salts. For after-treatment, it is 
well to give a teaspoonful of ground or 
whodle flaxseed for at least a week, and 
give the animals plenty of exercise.” 


TRICHINOSIS IN HOGS. 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Please describe the symptoms of hogs 
having trichina. Can anything be done 
for such hogs? Would you advise breed- 
ing young gilts if there were indications 
of such trouble?” 

The worm which causes trichinosis has 
a peculiar history. The adult worms live 
in the stomach and intestines of a num- 
ber of different animals, including hogs, 
rats and men. They lay eggs, which 
hatch into a small larval form, which 
finds its way out of the digestive tract 
into the bloodstream. This form finally 
lodges itself in the muscles, where it en- 
cysts, causing a kind of rheumatism. It 
stays in this form until the animal dies, 
when it is expected that some other ani- 
mal will eat the infested flesh As soon 
as this happens, the encysted larval form 
becomes active again, because the digest- 
ive juices dissolve off the cyst. The lar- 
val form now changes to the adult form, 
and the repeated. 

So far as we know there is no certain 
way of detecting trichina, except by post 
mortem examination. Rheumatism looks 
suspicious, because the larval form when 
encysting itself in the muscles causes 
rheumatie pains, We know of nothing 
to do for hogs affected with the trouble. 

To prevent trichina, do not allow the 
bodies of hogs, nor the offal of hogs, to 
lie around where other hogs or rats may 
eat it. When eating pork, make sure 
that it is thoroughly cooked, for trichina 
is transmissible to human beings with 
sometimes fatal results. This trouble is 
not a smal] one, for investigation indi- 
cates that from one to three out of every 
hundred hogs inthe country are troubled 
with the parasite. Hospital records indi- 
cate that a number of people have been 
infected. 











process is 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN SOWS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T would like to have your opinion as 
to what is the trouble with a four-year- 
old sow weighing about 425 pounds, that 
loses the use of her hind legs. What 
shall I do for this trouble? It seems as 
though the muscles give way and the 
sow walks on her hocks. This is not in 
her back. She is in fair condition and 
will farrow in about three weeks.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
give this sow in her feed five drops of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic twice daily 
for a week. If she is not cured by that 
time, increase the dose to eight drops. 
At the same time, make sure that there 


is an abundance of bone and muscle- 
building material in the ration. Skim- 
milk, tankage and shorts are excellent. 


A medicine which gives good results in 
some cases is a tablespoonful of cod liver 
oil, fifteen grains of phosphate of lime, 
and three drops of fluid extract of nux 
vomica in a little feed twice daily. 

The cause of partial paralysis is not 
fully understood. Generally it is brought 
on by a lack of bone and muscle build- 
ing material in the ration, and for this 
reason is most common just before or 
after farrowing time, when the young 
pigs are drawing so heavily on bone and 
muscle builder. Furnishing moderate 
amounts of such feeds as tankage, skim- 
milk, shorts, etc., helps to prevent the 
trouble, but does not always cure it. 

Some cases similar to the one our cor- 
respondent describes are really rheuma- 
tism, and not partial paralysis at all. In 
the case of rheumatism, make sure that 
the sow is getting a light, laxative diet, 
and dose with twenty to thirty grains 








of salicylate of soda, three times daily. 
As a direct application to the affected 
part in case it is hot and tender, use a 
mixture of one ounce of tincture of 
opium, one ounce of fluid extract of bel- 
ladonna, and one-half ounce of water. 
Bathe with this several times daily. In 
case the part is swollen, but not hot or 
tender, use a mixture of one part of 
cantharides and four parts of lard. Ap- 
ply once weekly. 


grains of tannic acid in a thin slop once 
daily till scouring ceases. Tincture of 
opium may be given to the littie pigs 
directly by putting three or four drops 
of it on the back part of the tongue with 
a metal syringe. Another good medicine 
to give directly to the little pigs is a raw 
egg mixed with five to ten grains of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth twice daily. 
Occasionally pigs begin to scour within 
several days after they are born. In this 
—_——— case, it is thought that germ infection 
SCOURS IN PIGS. through the navel causes the trouble, and 
. m{r j ? ye - ; ve , 
An lowa correspondent that very little can be done in the way 


of a cure. 
“IT have a_three-weeks-old 


litter of ‘tinenipaiplcaac 
pigs which have the s cours. The sows 
have been getting a slop of RHEUMATISM IN A MARE. 


corn and 

ground oats, and have had access to all An Illinois correspondent 
the pasture they need. Are the sows | know what to do for a mare that is lame 
being fed correctly? If not, will you with 
please tell me what sort of a ration to 
give them? Would it pay me to get 
tankage to put in the slop for these | the 
sows? I have oil meal, but stopped feed- 
ing it to these sows about a week ago.” 


writes: 


wishes to 


rheumatism. 
Rheumatism in sorses is due to about 
rheumatism in hu- 
At the bottom it 


ally hereditary, but the immediate cause 


Same causes as 


man beings. is gener- 


The common cause of scours is some- | is generally exposure to coldness and 
thing wrong with the feed. In pigs that | dampness. 
have not yet been weaned, scouring is In acute cases of rheumatism causing 


lameness, it is well to begin dosing with 


generally due to something wrong with | salicylate of soda, giving from four to 
the mother’s milk. It may be that dur- eight drams at a dose. At the same time 
ing the week after farrowing, the sows | it is well to give small amounts of a mild 
were fed too heavily, and as a result too physic, such as one-fourth or one-half 
much milk was produced, the udder be- pound of epsom ~ Glauber’s salts. If 

after a few days’ treatment with sali- 


milk was so 
that the young pigs 


came inflamed, and the 


changed in quality cylate of soda, 


improvement is not no- 


scoured, Sometimes sows are not fed oo use gorictagy grin come™ aigeninve 
regularly or their ration is changed from chan ala a Dice ihre orks ELS Allele agi Meta 
scurviness of the skin appears. While 


day to day, and as a result the compo- 
sition of the milk changes, and the young 
pigs scour. Occasionally the ration of 
the sow is so lacking in bone and mus- 
cle building material that the young pigs 
will not make the best growth, and may i : eae igs 2 
scour. with a mild liniment such as iodine mixed 
An excellent feed mixture for suckling poate ord oF eck, soem. _ Combined with 
sows is sixty parts of corn, ten parts of the medicinal SrCacmaes Just recommend - 
parts of shorts, ten parts of ed, feed a light laxative diet, and make 
tankage or meat meal, five parts of oi] | Sure that the animal is not exposed sud- 
meal, and five parts of bran. Part er denly to cold or damp. 
all of the corn may be fed on the ear, Sm 
but the other feed should be mixed in a TREATMENT FOR FOUNDER. 
slop. If skim-milk or buttermilk may Someone left the oat bin 
be had, it would be a good plan to add the horses were loose, and we all know 
this to the slop. If our correspondent the rest. The thing to do if the acci- 
wishes to make a ration out of corn, oats dent is detected an hour or so after the 
and oil meal, we suggest that he use grain has been eaten, is to get a veter- 
these in the proportion of fifty parts of inarian as pump 
corn, twenty-five parts of oats, and 


treating for rheumatism, it is well to re- 
duce the grain ration and make sure that 
the roughage ration is only of the very 
best quality. As an application to the 
affected parts, use hot bandages and rub 


oats, ten 


door open, 


soon as possible and 
stomach by the aid 
tube as possible. Then 
administer a purgative and antiferments. 
Once | It happens that 
ration, is not available, and if such is the ¢ 
then the 
from one and one-half to two quarts of 
raw linseed oil and two ounces of tur- 
pentine Many neglect a that has 
the symptoms of colic 


twen- as much out of the 
tv-five parts of oil meal. If he can get of a 
tankage, it would be 
the oil meal to five or ten parts. 
our correspondent decides on a 
he shold not change it suddenly. 

If our correspondent’s pigs have begun 
to eat grain, he must take care that the 
grain is of the very best quality. In case 


stomach 





better to decrease 


sometimes expert 





horses should receive 


matured 


horse 


they have access to a slop in which over-eaten until ! 
there is skim-milk or buttermilk, he must appear, and then call a_ veterinarian, 
see that these feeds are not given in too who may have difficulty in saving the 


horse, 

The same precautions should be taken 
when a cow has accidentally eaten a 
part of a sack of oats, wheat or corn. 
From one to three pounds of epsom salts 
that the feed given these sows is good, given to a cow immediately after such 
it is time for him to consider giving a large feed may save the cow's life and 
medicinal treatment. If the sow’s boweis also prevent her being foundered. The 
are tight, it may be a good plan to give thing to remember is to do something 
a physic of four tablespoonfuls of castor for the cow immediately after the acci- 
oil to each sow, followed by two. tea- dent has been discovered.—C. L. Barnes, 
spoonfuls of tincture of opium and ten Colorado Agricultuarl College. 


Baseball Uniform 
Given Free to Boy Workers 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. Uni- 
form consists of shirt with short sleeves, pants, cap, stockings and 
belt. The stockings, beltand cap are same color as trimming on 
shirtand pants. Well tailored and a good uniform that is sold by 
dealers at $2.50 and $8.00 per suit. Lettering furnished without ex- 
tra charge. Can furnish all sizes of boys and youths. Give your 
age and weight when sending order, also chest measure. Mention 
color of trimming preferred, and name of your ¢lub. 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


Boys, we will send you this nice uniform, postpaid, if you will 
act as our subscription representative and send a club of just five 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. Special rate on trial orders 
is now only We to January 1,1915. Paper comes every week and 
stops when the time is out. There’s the biggest value any farmer 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. You can easily get a 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. Get busy and earn 
your new uniform early and be ready for the first game. Let us 
send you agent’s helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in and 
get new suits all around? We will make a special proposition on 
nine uniforms. Let us tell you about it. Work together and you 
can do it in mighty short order. Be independent and earn your 
own suits this year. Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 
of all you will give every man his money's worth and more too in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We want to introduce the paper into a lot of 
new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such liberal premiums 

Now itis up to you. Do you wanta nice baseball suit? Here is one you can easily and 
quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 

Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


large amounts,’ or given irregularly. It 
is a bad plan to change from sweet skim 
milk one day to sour skim-milk the next 
day, or from skim-milk to buttermilk. 
Once our correspondent has made sure 
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Many Go Back to Farms.—It is an- 
nounced by the University of Illinois that 
out of 60) students to be graduated this 
spring, 122 are in the agricultural course, 
and that out of this number 115 intend 
to go back to the farm Seven of the 
agricultural graduates will teach or work 
as farm demonstrators All but seven 
of the agricultural students are from Il- 


linois farms. 


Mulefoot Hog Association.—New offi 
cers of the American Mulefoot Hog Rec 
ord Association elected recently were: 
John Dunlap, Williamsport, Ohio, presi 
dent: Prof. C. W. Burkett, of New York, 
N. Y., vice-president; and R. E. Pfief- 
fer, of Columbus, Ohio, secretary. The 
association decided to have the breed 
represented at the VPanama-lDacific Ex- 
position, im 1915. 

M 
er 


of each TMlinois tate institu- 


tion vhich operates a farm has been 


urged by the board of adminstration to 

farm out of it, and to 

iter degree of efficiency. 

are eighteen such farms in the 

In the circular letter mailed 

farm manage simple instructions 

are given State farms furnish healthy 

exercise for the inmates and help to pay 
the expenses 


Even Miik from Europe.—Milk is be- | 


ing shipped to this country from Europe, 
1500 cases of condensed milk recently 
having arrived at New Orleans from 
Switzerland Since the tariff was low- 
ered mportations have increased from 
16,000 cases to 366.000 cases, according to 

news report from one cits The im- 
ported condensed milk, it is claimed, can 
be sold cheaper than the American man- 
ufacturers can buy the milk from. the 
farmers Representatives of foreign con- 


denserie are opening up agencies in 


New York and many other cities of this | 


d are prepared to spend 
et their products on. the 
is said, 


of Demonstration Trains.—The | 


Agricultural College has com- 


showing What it cost the in- | 


send out two det nstration } 


result was that 
ollege experts 
nstrating pars 
ost to send 
circular letter In t 
timated 6 27 
two trains 
ftv-one towns, 
miles, ere 
lege for prepx # for the trip, 
live stock and hibits, an av- 
$27.84 for each day, and $16.38 
1 stop. Not counting the salaries 
the men in charge, the cost for each 
erson that was reached was nly eight 





L. B. Crooker, of MTlinoe 
“Without any invidious con 
r criticism of other 
» commend the cor 
ind hard sense of ‘ 
Wallaces’ Farmer, as well : 
dom from demagogy 
ng obsequiousness ) 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
as though he 
a reasonable 
iz, and spends but 
elling him how he is 
further glad to note that it does 
ot attempt to dazzle me with cheap 
irs, fountain pens, et Your policy 
asking a fair price for subscrip- 
tions, and of stopping when the time 
is up, ought to entitle you to the sup- 
port of every good farmer.” 











Cooperative Laundries.—Dean W. A. 
Henry, of the University of Wisconsin, 


has offered a prize of $300 to the coép- | 
erative creamery which will first start | 


and successfully operate a laundry for a 


rhe proposed plan is an effort to | 
burden of the farmer's wife, 


and to make the coiperative creameries 
efficient in other ways besides the mak- 
ing of butter According to the plans, 
the laundry equipment would be operated 
With waste powe from the big churns 
nd separators, which would reduce the 
almost mn nj The prize has 

ffered so as to induce codperative 

! managements to undertake the 

TI cost of installing a laundry 

to care for all the patrons 


a creamery is said to be small. 


r} 


ugn 

nse after the apparatus is 

is estimated at a trifle. 
be operated so that soiled clothing 
be delivered along with the milk 
one day and collected on a following day. 
National Drainage Congress.—The an- 
nual session of the National Drainage 
Congress will be held at Savannah, Ga., 
April 22d to 25th. At this time, Presi- 
dent Wilson has been invited to outline 
his ideas of flood prevention, drainage 





odel Illinois State Farms.—The man- | 








——p 

and levee reclamation, water power de- red clover seed per acre, making a total for the purpose of growing seed potatoes, 

velopment and other drainage problems. of eighty-eight pounds of seed per acre. The work of the organization, Vhich wag 

One feature of the meeting this year will The oats and cane are mixed together formed last vantary. pone Will include 

be the presence of Sir William Wilcox, and seeded from the grain box of the the marketing. Irish Cobbler \ ill be 

of Cairo, Egypt, an English engineer, drill, while the clover is sown from the grown as an early variety, and Sir Wal. 

who built and designed the great dam grass seed box placed in front of the ter Raleigh as a medium late Variety, 

across the Nile at Assuan. Mr. Wilcox tubes of the drill. The mixture is seeded All stock will be marketed under the 

is considered one of the greatest drain- | in April or early May, and is ready for | guarantee of the association, which wij 

age and irrigation experts in the world. pasture by the middle of June. The oats inspect the produce of each member The 

His talk will be on River Regulation are ready early, the cane comes on dur- county agent and two members of cach 

and Control.” The congress met last ing the middle of the summer, and the the four principal districts of the 

year at St. Louis, M when the floods clover furnishes fall pasture During the will constitute the executive con 

of the lower Mississippi were iighest. last seven years, this pasture has main- together with the officers of the a 

tained an average of a little more than tion After the seed potatoes hav: 
Annual Pasture Crop.—In Ontario, Can- one cow to the acre. Steers kept on it inspected and approved, the ass 

ada, they have experimented for seven- gained an average of nearly two pounds will furnish the member with 

teen years with annual pasture crops. daily. righted label. The association 

They have come to the conclusion that ————— to sell to farmers rather than 

the following mixture is best Fifty-one Pian to Grow Seed Potatoes.—The Membership is limited to those \ 

pounds of oats, thirty pounds of early Houghton county (Michigan) Potato long to the Houghton County Far 

amber sugar cane, an n pounds of Growers’ Association has been organized reau. 














90c TO JANUARY 1, 1915 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
WALLACES’ FARMER [,198 JANUARY 1915) | Extra 
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\ | , SS 
\\ ” «i | ” The subscription price of Wallaces’ Farmer 
WN y is $1.00 per year—and worth it. Comes 
| every week and is always practical and reliable—the one 
| farm paper you can farm by every day in the year. Money back if not 
satished. Wallaces’ Farmer always stops when the time is out. 


Send a Little Club of Trial Subscribers and Get a Knife 


For a club of four NEW subscribers you get this Stockman’s Special Knife, worth 
$1.00 or over, and fully guaranteed. A few minutes work will secure this valuable premium. 
No special authority needed to act as Club Raiser—simply send the four names. 


STOCKMAN’S SPECIAL KNIFE 
1 Clip Blade The Most Popular Among 900 Models 


1 Surgical Blade Out of over 900 different kinds of 

1 Leather Punch knives made by the factory this Stock- 

man’s Special is the most popular of all. 

Cut shows the exact size—3}-inch stag 

handle, brass lined and German silver 

bolsters. Blades made of best razor 

steel, properly tempered and ready for 

the hard service the farmer and stockman 

requires of a knife. There is one 3-inch 

clip blade, one 2j-inch surgical or pru- 

ning blade, and one punch blade for 

for cutting any size buckle holes in har- 

ness, lace holes in belts, etc. The Stock- 

man’s Special is the best knife on the 

market forall-round use. Genuine "Keen 

Kutter" brand, and fully warranted in every respect. You cannot buy anywhere a better knife at any 
price. Your dealer charges $1.00 or $1.25 for this knife. You can get it free for a few minutes’ work. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 


W ALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find $ _............. _for trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer to Jan. 1, 1915. 
As a premium for four NEW trial subscribers you may send me the Stockman’s Special Knife. 




















tO 
Post Office 


Name of Trial Subscriber 


\ Send additional names on any plain white r 


Address All Letters to WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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T Argentine Corn Crep.— The | 
. fnstitute of ieuiture repor 
, tatistics Ww : the 
‘e erm. crop this , Ac- 
; this report, tl ‘ was in- 
y bout S per nt in tt area, 
en of al t 69 hb cent in 
+ | I tare nd an increase f 
al r cent in total viel The 
ri rop is 10,255,449 acres and tl 
av eld 2t bushels to the acre, This 
" a jield per acre si practically 
the is ik lowa 
Olin to the Rio Grande.—Iowa ‘iends 
of Pre W. Hi. Olin will be interested in 
kn g that he has accepted the posi- 
tion of mmissioner cf agriculture for 
tl yenver and Rio Grande railroad, as- 
sumins is duties pr isk, Professor 
Olit is for some yea eennected with 
the | \cricultura! College, From Iowa 
he ent to the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
legs and from to the Idaho ecol- 
leg lle i'l now devote his entire time 
to building up the agricultural interests 


along the Denver and Rio Grande 


Successful lowa Beef Special.—Xore 















than 13,000 people, it was estimeat were 
reached by the fourth lowa “Beef Spe- 
cia Which has just closed a tour 
t p e northern and central sec- 
tier f the state. Sixty-seven stops 
were made, many of these being in the 
hea f the dairy distri The exhibit 
‘ trneted much favorable attention 
as as th lectur on the present 
status the world’ eef sunny la- 
ti beef produe to soil fertility 
n S of th ng beef production, 
£1 gs «ef beef on high-priced land, and 
ot ated peints. The train was in 
cherge of the lowa State College exten- 
s epartment, in coGperation with the 
lowa Beef Producers’ Associatien. It is 
the th trip which has been made une 





mana the 


der the same 
] months. 


eighteen 


Letters With Parcels.—The order per- 











mitting the sending of letters with par- 
cel po packages when both bear their 
respective rates of postage, will make 
t! vice of greater use both to farm- 
ers and city users of the mail. Often 
it is very important that a letter be de- 
livered at the same time as the package, 
but under the former plan the two would 
very seldom reach their destination at 
the sar time. Letters must not be en- 
cl thin the package, but be 
fastened to the outside so as to allow of 
eas cancelling of the stamps. 


Tax and Tariff in Canada.—A “anadian 
farn The Grain Guide, 


paper, Growers’ 


not long since asked its readers. men and 
womer to vote on several questions it 
submitted One of the questitns was: 


“Are you in favor of complete abolition 














of Canadian custom tariff To this ques- 
tion 6,058 voted yes, and 4,058 voted no. 
On 1 tax matter, the question submit- 
ted : “Are you in favor of having 
all hool, municipal, and federal reve- 
nu 1 d by a direct tax on ‘and val- 
us ‘(The single tax question.) To 
this 5,691 voted yes, and 637 voted no. On 
the estion of public ownership of rail- 

i telegraph, telephone and express 
cor nies, 6,350 voted favorably and 327 
ag On the question of women's 
sulrage on equal terms with men, 6,121 


























Vv orably to 555 against. 

Chicago’s Municipa! Store.—Last Feb- 
r the city of Chicago opened a mu- 
Nn store, where needy poor 
bu at ccst. No deliveries are 
r and expenses are kept down to a 
n m. Prices are much below those 
as it private stores, yet there is very 
li ide Since February 15th, when 
Ui re began business, the trade has 
ar nted to only $%.11 daily, according 
t cent statement to the city comp- 
u s office. Patronage is ] ited to 
pe s out of work. <A property owner 
car ot buy from the store, and an in- 
ve ition is ade of each prospective 
c er father than to be looked on 
as kind of charity pat’ent, many per- 
Sons whom this service would help, pre- 


elsew here. 


fer » buy 
Farmers Sue Government.—One hun- 


Grec and ten farmers of Kearney county, 












have filed suit against he Uni- 

















States government for $370,000, the 
action resulting from a failure of a fed- 
eral irrigation pant at Deerfield The 
farmers agreed to pay the cost of the 
station, and t! gover? nt is said to 
have guarantee that t want would 
furnish two feet of water a vear. One 
foot cf water was furnished the first 
year, six inches the second vea 1 tl 
third year ‘ lar ut ¢ \f- 
ter congress had twice refused t re- 
lieve the farme) of their de thev re- 
sorted to the ceurts 1 n effort to get 
their property cleared of incumbranes 

Kansas Sub-Station Farm.—Work is 
being rushed to got a halt ‘lon farm 
at Colby, l’an., put in s e f spring 


work, u direction of the 





















tural college. The farm was pu d 
for a sub-station, It lies northeast of 
the city, wit each of the city 
Waterworks and elect ight plant. The 
Thomas county high school stands n 
one corner. This farm wi'l give the farm 
experts an opportunity to- demonstrate 

vhat they can aecomplish: by their im- 
proved metheds, k Vears it has been 
cropped™ta. wheat, worked mest of the 
time with 4@ di&Sk harrow, instead of be- 
ing plowed, and has been generally neg- 
lected under its former management. 
The tract has been deeded to the state, 
Themas county paving $8,000 and the 
State $2,000 for the property. 

Prizes for Farm Tenants.— Over in 
Ford county, Illinois, many farms are 
owned and leased to tenants by the Sib- 
ley estate. In order to encourage thrift 
among the tenants, the trustees of the 
estate have offered $1,000 in prizes to the 
tenants who make the best showing in 
crops, keeping of the buildings in good 
repair, ete. Inspectcrs who wil go over 
all the farms owned by the estate will 
grade the tenants according to the at- 
tention they have given the farm and 
the production of crops. Those who rank 
best will be awarded te prizes. The 
plan in offering prizes, it is thought will 


be a stimulus and encourage 
pay more attention to 
in growing 


tenants to 
improved methods 
and to keep up the 


erops, 


buildings, yards, fences and premises in 
better condition, 

Give Credit for Practical Work—Some- 
thing new in the way of granting college 
credits has been announced by the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. Any student 
who will go back to the farm and work 
out in practice some experiment which 





will be de 
Ziven school eredit. 
be with feeding or 
work with poultry, 


the coilege, will be 
Experiments may 
dairy cows, 
breeding or growing 
of corn, potatoes, gardening work, use 
of fertilizers, spraying, feeding of hogs, 
live stock, ete. In this way it is thought 
the students will be trained to apply the 
principles they learn at college. Each 
student must keep an accurate account 
of the work and of money expended. As 
far as possible work of the students will 


ignated by 


testing 


be inspected by the college instructors 
during the summer Ikach student will 
have to make a written report of his ex- 
periment. 

To Study Animal Diseases.—The an- 
nouncement is made that $1,000,000 has 
been added to the endowment fund of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, with which to study animal dis- 
eases. Besides the million dollar contri- 


bution of Mr. Rockefeller, James J. Hill 


has donated $509,000 to be used in inves- 
tigating hog cholera. Investigations of 
this institute previously have been con- 
fined to human diseases and fundamen- 


tal prob!ems in bislogical research. “‘An- 


imal diseases,’ says the announcement, 
“are as important, not only because of 
their economic significance, but because 
of their close relationship to human dis- 
eases. It has been estimated that in the 
northwest alone hog cholera killed $60,- 
009,000 worth of swine during the last 


year, 


Missouri Convict Road Work.—Convict 
labor for road improvement work will be 
tried out in Missouri this year, accord- 
ing to plans of the state board of prison 
inspectors. Livingston county will 
quest from 75 to 100 men for a special 
road in that district. The county, before 
it can get the convict service, must agree 
to pay all expenses of guarding, housing 


re- 








and feeding of the men. The state law 
of Missouri perm one-fourth of all 
convicts in the penitentiary to be used 
for public road construction, but it is 


discretionary with the prison board 
whether the convicts be worked at the 
penitentiary or assigned to road work. 


about 2,500 
make avail- 
if the céun- 


time there are 

This would 
for road work 
them. 


At the 
men in 
about 


ask for 


present 
prison. 
able 625 
ties 
Prisoners for Road Work.—TIllinois will 
put 250 of its convicts to work upon the 
state roads as soon as the weather will 


permit. The prisoners will be divided 


into five honor camps, and be in charge 
of unarmed foremen, Last year as an 
experiment, fifty men were sent out for 
road work from the state’s prison. The 


plan was so successful that the number 
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will be increased by 250 this se 

squads will be sent to any townsh 

is prepared to build five miles or more 
of macadamized road. The on!y charze 
will be 50 cents a day for each man fer 
maintenance, The state furnishes camp 


out*ts, also crushed 


making tools. 


and road- 


stone 


Jnemployed Going to Farms.—iIn New 

















York siate, Governor Glynn is codéperat 
ing with Commissioner of Agriculture 
fudson ina 1 ork «¢ 
farm ! ved el 
in the st 

ing the I 

expect to t work on 

than 40,600 men now w 

state on) fik th 

from farmers in all pa 

who are in need of labor. 

furnish transportation from the ci 3s to 
tine farms, but emplovers will be n- 
structed to take this out of the wages, 
so that the men ultimately will pay for 
everyihing they. get. Social workers will 





aid in reporting needy cases, after which 
an investigation will be made and em- 
ployment found for the applicants if 


they “are worthy. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I think each week that I should 
write and tell you how much p'easure 
and protit I get out of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, “Interesting stories mostiy 
told by pictures” is a great addition. 


The serial story is enjoyed by all of 
us. The notes on the Sabbath school 
lesson are fine. In fact, the paper 
from first to last just suits me, and 
I desire to thank you for the help f 
derive from it week by week. 


H. V.. PRICK. 














Additional Field Notes 


ADRIANCE GRAIN BINDERS. 


The Moline Plow Co., Dept. 29, Moline, 
Ill., call particular attention to the Adri- 
ance grain binder, and the Satisfactory 
service it has given, in the nearly sixty 
years of its manufacture, in a 
advertisement cn page 684. The 
features cf this binder are pointed 


special 
specia! 
out, 





and they call particular attention to a 
free booklet going into detail with re 

to Adriance binders, and the way >» 
are built, the work they will do, and the 
satisfaction they have given, whieh they 
will be pleased to send to any of our 


request. They would like to 
have interested in grain binders se- 
cure ®a copy of this book’et as early as 
possible, and they would also like to have 
them look over the Adriance binder at 
their dealer's, and they will be giad to 
give you the name of the Moline dealer 
nearest you if you desire. lTither a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring the 
Adriance binder booklet by return mail. 


readers on 


those 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES LOWER IN 
PRICE 


The 
present 
it was a 


automobile tires at the 
time is considerably lower than 
year ago. The Goodyear people 
—whose advertisement appears on page 
669—having made a material reduction in 
Goodyear prices during the past year. 
The special features of Goodyear tires to 


cost of 


which they call attention are the no-rim- 
cut feature and the extra size feature. 
They give in aé_= special advertisement 
above referred to, some of the reasons 
why Goodyear tires give such satisfac- 
tory service, and they will be glad to 


send some interesting literature on auto- 
mobile tires to any of our readers who 
are enough interested to write them at 
Akron, Ohio, mentioning this paper. 


SHEEP SHEARING AND HORSE CLIP. 
PING MACHINES. 


Our readers who desire to get a thor- 
oughly satisfactory sheep shearing ma- 
chine, or a horse clipper, will find the 


machines advertised by the Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Co., 9 La Salle Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, on page 678, entirely reliable. 
As will be noted, they offer the No. 9 bail 
bearing sheep shearing machine at $11.70, 
and the Stewart ball bearing clipping ma- 








chine for horses at $7.50. Their machines 
are sold by dealers, but if your dealer 
does not keep them, send the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co. $2, and they will send 
a machine C. 0. D. for the balance, with 
the understanding that if you are not 
pleased with the machine, it can be re- 
turned, and the money wil! be refunded. 
A free catalog showing these two ma- 


chines, and the other different styles they 


manufacture, has been issued by the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co., and they will be 


glad to send a copy on request. 


THE JOHN DEERE LOW DOWN MA.- 
NURE SPREADER. 


A manure spreader which is attracting 














a good deal of attention and which has 
enjoyed a big sale, is the John Deere 
spreader, and an excellent idea of the 
low down feature of this spreader, and 
the beater, which is located on the axle, 
can be gained by 1 rring to the adver- 
tisement on page 682. The box of this 
spreader is only hip high. It has big 
drive wheels, the beater and all driving 
parts are mounted on the rear axle, and 


it has considerably fewer parts than 
spreaders have heretofore had. The man- 
ufacturers claim on this account that it 
means much lighter draft, and therefore 
more satisfactory service. It is built of 
steel, and is securely braced. Package 
No. Y consists of booklets telling all 
about this spreader, and likewise a spe- 
cial booklet on ‘‘Farm Manures and Fer- 











(35) 691 


which will prove of unusual in- 
ra . 








terest io our readers If vou would like 
have it, write Deere, Moline, 
lll., askin for and it will 
come by return 
A GOOD FARM WAGON, 

A farm wagon which is certainly en- 
tilled to this name is the Studebaker, the 
pred of i Studebaker factory, of 
St Bend, [ne In the Studebaker ad- 
Verusement, on page 667, a letter is re- 
produced from Mr. Peter iwern, Jr.. f 
Reese, Mi Vheo : ‘pal 
Wageen thirty-tw } 

Deen ised for eg 

brings eut th 

Wagons and ! 

ing eatalogz cf Studebal Wagons, bug- 
gies iarness can be had bv writing 
Stuc ce s ! Ind., a postal 





card request 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
THE SOUTH. 






Our readers who desire to get informa- 
tion wv regard to southern lands will 
find a very attractive semes of booklets 
in those which M. V tichards, land and 





the 


industrial ent of 


read, Room Lu 





Southern Rail- 


Washington, LL. ¢ has 
issued This literature can be had on 
request, and alse full intormation con- 
cerning the homeseekers rates, Which 
the Seuthern Railway offer, for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to look the lands 
ove? 

BUY A DISK ROLLER. 
Our readers will find one of the most 


valuable seed bed tools in the corrugated 
disk roiler, a type of which is the western 
pulverizer, packer and mulcher, which 
the Western Land Roller Co, illustrate in 
their advertisement on page 685. They 
make these corrugated disk rollers and 
pulverizers in several different styles and 





sizes, and they have issued an interest- 
ing booklet telling about them, and the 
work they will do. This booklet can be 


had on postal cara or letter request. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Their arguments why you should buy a 





De Laval cream separator are given by 
the Ie Laval Separator Co., of 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, or > KE. Madison 





Ill., in a special advertise- 


St., Chicago, 














ment on page 679. The De Laval Sep- 
arator Co. will be glad to have an op- 
portunity to prove their claims for De 
Laval machines, and a postal card or let- 
ter request will bring the interesting De 
Laval literature which they have issued. 


BOOK REVIEW. 
Solving the Country Church Probiem.— 


Tf our readers wish to have a sane and 
thorough discussion of the country 
church problem in all its phases, they 
would do well to supply themselves with 


Country 
Garland 
fourteen 


a book entitled “Solving 
Church VProb!tem,’’ by 
A. Bricker, in codperation 


the 
Professor 


with 

















collaborators. Kach of these men is a 
student of this problem, and looks at it 
from his own particular standpoint. 
Among them are such names as Dr. War- 
ren Wilson, of the board of home mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian church, who 
has spent much time and money in the 
study of this question in all its phases; 
Dr. M. B. MeNutt, one of the most suc- 
cessful of country church pastors in this 
or any other country; Dr. Charles B. 
Taylor, of McArthur, Ohio, who has 
spent forty years as a country pastor 
in Ohio; Rev. N. W. Stroup, district su- 
perintendent of the Cleveland district of 
the Methodist church; Dr. George Fred- 
erick Wells, a Massachusetts pastor, and 
chairman of the country church com- 
mission of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, whose writings are among 
the best on this subject: Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, president of the Ohio State 
University, also a pioneer in this work, 
who deals with the relation of the agri- 
cultural college and the country church; 
Rev. Otis Moore, pastor of the Methodist 
episcopal church of New Canton, Conn., 
who discusses the subject of evangeliza- 
tion of the rural community: Dr. Charles 
Turley, who discusses the rural church 
as a factor in the social lhfe of the 
country community; Rev. ©. M. McCon- 
nell, of Middlefield, Ohio, who. special- 
izes on men's and boys’ clubs in the 
country; Rev. Silas E. Persons, who 
deals with the subject of recreation and 
the rural church: Dr. L. O. Hartman, of 
Chicago, who deals with rural Sunday 
school efficiency; B. R. Ryall, state sec- 
retary of the county work of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. of Ohio, who deals with the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. in building up the 
rural community; Miss Anna B. Taft, of 
the department of church and country 
life of the Presbyterian church, who 
discusses the work of women's organiza- 
tions in the rtiral church: and last, but 
not least, Miss Jessie eld, formerly the 
well known county” superintendent of 
schools in VPage county, Iowa, now na- 
tional secretary of small town and coun- 
ty work of the Y. W. C. A., who discuss- 
es the association as the builder of rural 
womanhood It will thus be seen that 
this book deals with every phase of the 
country church problem, and = discusses 
them all in the m«¢ able manner it 
can be ordered through this offic price, 
$1.25. 

NGUsS HERD BULL FOR SAI and 9 

young bulls—good ones of the Blackbi Erica, 
Pride and Queen Mother families. Several ear- 
lings, others coming a vear old. Wills; Erica 
berd bull, who is a grand minator Farm 





son of Fl ‘ 
T. L. GOELDNER, 


adjoins town. Call « 
Webster, Keokuk County 


Iowa. 
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_ABERDERS-ANGUS. 
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ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulla of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bui!l Morning Star 
2d. best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
= lee cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


ifteen growthy y« g bulls of good, thick doddy 
ioae of them s red ” an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical rs a ioe reason- 
111 fers also, some bred Those inter- 
tus Farm near 


at ilroads, 17 


ices are most 


and Interur 


sgocmebe & SONS, 


ANGUS HEIFERS 


AND BULLS 


Angus heifers and 
nth ld are off 
: s. The fir 


See them at Sprir 


Mitcheiiville, lowa 


W. B. SEELEY, Prong Pleasant, lowa 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 
ra the Great and Ep 
nerit 
irds 
and other tribes. 


Pro, with 


Ericas—Queen Mothers 


\lso a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 
ANGUS BULLS 


I hav for sale « t 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls oe 
large enough for service 
in service Inspecti a tavited. 

«. &, AMON ». Montezuma, lowa 


HEREFORDS. 


25 Hereford Bulls 


FOR SALE 


ir 
Caive ° 
by wl big Preemptor ¢ 
Vreeminence, Anxiety 
bred bulls with size 
quality I’rices reasonable 
WwW. TT. WHRIGHT 
Mt. Pieasant, lowa 


~ MAPLE GROVE ‘STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
imber of gu v 
bulls of serviceab 
Merry Date fr 
write. I s Batly. Marshalltown 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


een 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 


males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


pU ROL ee Ss. 


Heavy Boned Duroc ere 


for sale. Two tried herd boars 
out of prize winners 


CHAS. CHRISTIANSON, Akron, lowa 





mt LE rinetoatie Rew. 


Mulefoot Hogs 5 
u e oo 3,2 the Northwest 
Wri t regarding 

this r. practical ar bre 
FARGO &A MYERS. ‘Reditela, Ss.  D. 
State Fair 

ll ages for sale. 


_ gr ws 


ces w 


©.1.C. Boars an. Armco nry 

Cc. E. BEATY. Astoria, Illinois 
7 8. BreP 
10 akin. 


Sciota, Ill 


a. @. an ster hit rs and 
ws. Y ch cialty. Matec 
* Fred Sonabinth, 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle, 
Name. address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 55 W. tlinois Street, Chicago 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


eo 50ers sESAO_O Om _E 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


1umber of good, beefy red bulls at very moder- 
asin ces. Scotch topped breeding. Callor writ 


JNO. McGINLEY, Brooklyn, lowe 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April Speculative in- 
terest on the Chicago Board of Trade has 
continued to center mainly on corn, with 
following quotable alterations in that 
grain. Receipts of wheat in primary 
markets have liberal scale, es- 
pecially in the northwe eat for de- 
li future mont been 
ing a few cents lower than a year 
but corn futures have 
cents higher than 

oats around 4 

then. Chicago elevators are 
corn, 


13, 1914.- 


oats 
been « 
lies in sell- 
azo, 
ld around 13 
period, while 
higher han 
carrying lib- 
and the shipping 
Argentina is 
with 


sold 


amounts of 
vers good, as 


eral 
lemand is not 
f xporte I 


‘ 
a liberal shores, 
vestern markets getting som ‘ this 
is shipping 10 iv to this 

v, but alse ‘olumbia, @ 
consignment of ses reaching 
Vancouver on a said to be 
the biggest 
The Chicago 


are report 


consig? 


"asses more 
Increase 
Butte 

pounds, 


dozen, 
at 
| 1 per pound, 
extras to g1 selling at 27 cents 
ibs and 2 nts for ] its, Potatoes 
selling a 1 ishel. 
nothy seed s F te i p 100 
uunds; clove 
yvunds, and 
extraordinarily 
poor demand for ral weeks, and even 
unusually were followed 
frequently prices. Be- 
of th small numbers of prime 
beeves n ale, » offerings 
high ces, alt igh demand 


e strongest on baby beeves 


curtail 


cause 
heavy 
command 
runs much ti 
and medium 
fat butchering 
usual large n calves at 

s time of t year | rought about 
descriptions, 


consump- 


priced, fairly fat cattle, and 
eifers. The 


smash-up 
reactions 
veal has ir i a go eal in 
of late :. 1 heavy steer 
that ars feeding re- 
lirements are it irgen demand for 
feedin listr ; of the ter- 


and these 


ment to 
ory tributary 
] in value 

vealers. 

re of- 

ountry 

at 

of 

they 0] upon ? S as t00 

and involving t 4 a risk in 

In fact, r rough- 
yuntry Lv ake s ground 

the h ‘ feeders 
been ling aitogether t : to 
current or fat beef ‘ l and 
are if ’ ( $ 
preva c ‘ 
bought now t return to 
marl as finished beev To an extent 
much more I former years, 
country hasing well-bred 
little preference to 
heavy 


general 
buyers are 
arling 
feeders, 


in preference to 


stockers 
paying arou 
taking tl 
figures. 

exceptionally small 
cattle of all descrip- 
‘ butcher 
nd advances, 


the same 
because of 


P . ‘ 
ess higner, 


esentation on 
attle. Sales 


m 
for 
active I 
Average advance 
were from 15 
Hogs have 
demand of 
in the surr 
since the 
weeks ago 
packing 
prepared to act unitedly 
prices every sal they could 
advantage of larger 
and of less buying 
le of swine by the 
han ordinarily. Recent 


concerns 


Ww eekly _ I receipts 











from 
2S 


weight 
sales of |} 
at $ 


averaged in 
Recent 
with pigs 


of hogs have 
234 to 236 pounds. 
were at $8.50 to $8.90, 
to $8.75. 

Sheep and lambs have undergone large 
fluctuations in market prices of late. 
After the recent boom of prime handy- 
weight fed lambs to $8.50, there was a 
decided reaction in prices. Fed Colorado 
and western lambs continue to make up 
most of the daily offerings, and as the 
spring advances, the pe reentage of 
clipped flocks shows a marked gain. <A 
late rally in prices carried wool lambs 
to $ » to $8.40, other wooled flocks 
selling as follows: Yearlings, $6.25 to 
$7.50; wethers, $6 to $7.20: ewes, $4 to 

$5.50 to $6; feeding lambs, 


« 
‘. 
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Horses were not offered excessive 
numbers last week, and there was n the 
whole a good market for sellers, with 
the greater part of the farm chunks go- 
ing at than $179, and the usual ex- 
treme from $125 to $200 per head. 
Farm { bette 
wanted at 5 


less 
range 
mares were 
ferior 
horses S100, 
400 pounds were 
taken <¢ S185 $240, weights | 9 1.550 
pounds selling up to $2 
exceptionally fine brow 
weighed over 1,800 


Ay te SO. \n 
n i } tnat 
pounds, t 
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CROP NOTES. 


Monona County, Iowa 
Weather damp and cloudy. 
ail sown. il was in fine conditi 
sowing spring wheat. Most winter 
looks well, but damage 
from the effects of the dry 
high winds. Late shall 
late plowing where seed 
properly prepared suffered 
Larson. 

McDonough County, IIll., <A; 
have had some fine rains the 
days, that have started the 
tiles. Grass looks fine. Everybody 
ing oats. Ground a little wet. 
ly fine prospect for fall wheat, 
largest acreage I have ever kn 
ms te: o 

Lucas County, Towa, April 4th 
conditions are generally favorabi¢ 
wintered well, and feed is plentif 
will be about all required put 
through to grass time. Grass is 1 
a good start; plenty of moisture 
and it has been favorable for it. 
Oats are about half sown, and sprouting 
nicely: but the nig.ts are very cool, and 
cloudy days predominate. Good mand 
for all farm products at the following 
values: Corn, 65 cents: 36 cents; 
hay $19 per ton: hogs, $S per ecwt., and 
cattle and horses very high.—C. C. Burr. 

Garvin County, Okla., April 4th.—We 
have been having a great deal of rain, 
Prospects were never better for heat 
and oats. Much corn has been planted, 
but on account of the heavy rains some 
of it will have to be replanted. The cot- 
ton acreage will be restricted. Fat cat- 
tle are selling for $7.70: hay, $7.50 per 
ton; oats, 55 cents per bushel, and corn 
shipped in, 76 cents.- Vaut. 


The Only 
Hog Waterer 


For Service 
For Cost 


It Does the Business 
No Work, No Pay 
30 Days in Which to Try It 
You to Be the Judge 


Only $3.75!! 


Spring 


some 


most. 


soil, 


oats, 

















This is our sixth year in busines-, and 
increasing sales is the — of it- ability 
do business in the hog yard. 

Time and again it has “been demonstr¢ 
that clean water is as esse ] 
pork producti on as in other lines 0 
i have itapplied automatically 

ymplished by the “Only” Hog Waterer 

Ask for our new book—“Hog Senee”- 
it’s free. Address 


ONLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. S. HAWARDEN, IOWA 














Sire. Z. HOG CATCHER 


Catc hes any sized hogw 
of the lever. (pens ea 
largest hog walks out fre¢ 
T. W. Lay eloc k of Prir 
Kan., writes: “My §8-yearvic 
and I rung my herd of 300 hogs with 
the greatest ease and in a very =lort 
time. Don't see how I ever g 0 
without it. I highly recommer 
all hog rai sers. Hundreds 
testimoni Price 833.60, f. 0. t 
‘ree cir. 9 . BAILEY, Dept. 8, DELAYAN, 


Pump-Grind-Saw 


MADE FOR 
HARD USE 
Wood Mille Are Best, Engines 
AreSimple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Frames, Steel Tanks. (ata- 
Agents wanted, 

Engine 
Est. 1880. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, ind, 


Delavan. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(37) 693 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


_Breeders’ Sale, at South Omaha, 








> F. P. Healy, Manager, Bedford, 
M R. Silliman, Colo, Towa. 
x . in Rasmess, Lake City, lowa, 
anh ‘Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa. 
j H. H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 
J i—M. W. Myers, Beaman, Towa. 
O i. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
© . ‘_{3, B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
I s—_C: D. & E, F. Caldwell, Bur- 
. Junction, Mo. 

Otto Battles, Maquoketa, Towa, 

M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa; 

Williamsburg, Towa. 

nd 1 es « Francis T. Mar- 
‘ ill Lake, Iowa 

BELGIANS. 
( T—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Dak 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

J 7—-W. N. Shanks, Werthington, 
( 7: H, O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
POLAND CHINAS. 
| 6,1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 


Special Notice to dolioaitinnns 


who desire to make changes in or discon- 
sements already running have 




















t must 
t f h discontinuance or change reach us not 
in Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
n order to be sure of same being made. The 
ilso applies to advertisements requiring class- 
1 tonor special position. Our pages begin to go to 
t eetrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ment owever, can usually be inserted if received 
as iate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 
FIELD NOTES. 
Vilkinson & Sons, of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, are making special prices on Shire 
al Percheron stallions and mares, im- 
ported and home bred. See announce- 
ment and write for particulars, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 

J. kk. Smith, well known Duroc Jersey 
b der of Vietor, lowa, reports the finest 
lot of spring pigs he ever had—125 head 
to date, and more to come. He also has 
a neh of fall pigs and will offer some 
ch e stock for sale later on. 

d's Yellow Dent seed corn is ad- 
Vv d by the Quietdale Farms, Keller- 
ton, lowa, in this issue. They breed this 
v t exclusively and it is bred for 
high vields and quality. Only the very 
best ass of seed corn is sent out. Their 
f oklet telling about their corn, and 
t methods of growing, can be had by 
writing Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, Ia. 

Deierling & Otto, Queen City, Mo., are 
offering a superior lot of mammoth jacks 
and jennets for sale, the biggest and best 
t ever had for sale. All are blacks 
Wiit hite points, and are the big. heavy 
bone kind. Read the announcement in 
this issue, and write or visit Messrs. 
I ing & Otto if interested in buying. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

MI. Van Steenberge Ogden, Iowa, ad- 
V s that he st has for sale some 
good, big Belgian stallions and mares, 

} » offers to sell cheap to close them 
out His barns are located in town, and 
hie ll be pleased to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers ca'l and see him. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue, and 
\ for particulars. lention Wallaces’ 
F: er. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


vell’s herd very successfully for sev- 


hn MeGinley, of Brooklyn, Towa, of- 
fe Seotch and Scotch topped Short- 
horns for sale, in a new announcement, 
€ vhere in this issue. All are reds of 
the good, thick, short-legged type, and 
s i by a Seotch bull of the same good 
i he being a son of Lord Banff Jr., 
thie ood Seoteh bull that headed George 
P 
t 



























I vears. Mr. MeGinley has been breed- 
Y Short-horns now fer ten or twelve 
years, having secured his foundation 
stock at Korns & Lee's dispersion sale. 
He has built up a good herd, and enjoys 
a 1d reputation. Hfis bulls range in 
calves to ene coming two years 
f One is a Scotch Missie of good type 
s ght lines, smoot} 1d good qualit 
I s young yet, bu priced cheap 
I i ana individual merit. 
( are Scotch pped and 
h the money asked Write for 
or Mr. MeGir will be pleas 
ave you come and what he has. 
UNG ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 
L. Goeldner, proprietor of Palteau 
I of Angus cattle, at Webster, Keo- 
kuk county, Iowa, is now offering nine 
£ 1 young bulls for sale, of the Black- 
bird, Erica, Pride, and Queen Mother 
1 es He will aiso spare herd 
I erst of Plateau Farm, an Erica, out 
of Imp. Etna 2d, and sired by a son of 
fliminator of Ballindalloch. He is of the 
rt legged, smooth, blocky type, and 
! calves are of the same type. Part 
©! the young bulls are yearlings, d the 
! coming a year old. Four belong to 
t popular Blackbird family, one of them 
being out of a daughter of the champion 
Hiati of Woodlawn, and another is out of 
iughter of Black King of Homedale 2d, 
t was a junior champion at the Inter- 
national, One of the most valuable young 
' Ss is a March yearling Erica, of the 
fnehantress branch. Mir. Goeldner is of- 


ng these good 
lerate prices 
I for bul's 


young bulls at very 
consid@wing the good de- 
and prices at sales. See 

uncement and write for particulars, 
Ntioning Wallaces’ Farmer. His farm 
oins town, and he will be glad to have 
se interested to make him a visit. 














GUERNSEY CATTLE AT PUBLIC 
SALE. 








A public sale of fifty-five head of grade 
Guernsey cows and heifers and five reg- 
istered bulls, is announced by the Hill- 
crest Farm, to be held at the farm, four 
and one-half miles southwest 9 of es 
Moines, on next Thursday, April 1. All 
of the cattle are a tal oo tested, as 
represented. Mr. A. L. Hyzer, manager 
of the farm, says that they are the best 
lot of cattle he has ever offered for sale. 
There are cows with unusual milk rec- 
ords in the offering. He believes those 
who want good dairy cattle will be more 
than pleased with those offered in this 
sale. Full particulars concerning the cat- 
tle can be had on request. Address eith- 
er Hillcrest Farm, A. L. Hyzer, Mgr., 1401 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa, or Route 


2, Valley 
promptly 

LAMOND OFFERS ANGUS BULLS. 
Lamond, 


ehnoice 


Junetion, and it will be 


furnished. 


lowa, 


Iowa, of- 
Aberdeen 
thick, 


Geo. C, 
fers a 
Angus 


Montezuma, 
registered 
bulls for sale, of the good, 
beefy type, and large enough for service. 
They include a pair of twih bulls that 
are thick, soggy fellows, and — choice. 
Mr. Lamond is a practical ‘rattle man, 
having had many years’ ccoune nce as a 


feeder of cattle. tle has been breeding 
Angus for six years, and has a good 
breeding herd. His herd is headed by 
Brookside Eelipser, a son of the old 
champion Black Woodlawn, and belong- 
ing to the Trojan Erica family, his dam 





being Fluna 111607 Brookside Eclipser 
is a bull of good type and has proven a 
splendid breeder. Mr. Lamond would be 
pleased to have those interesetd in buy- 
ing to come and see him at the farm, 
which is located three miles southeast of 
Montezuma, and is one of the best farms 
in the county. 


AUCTIONEER J. L. McILRATH. 


Auctioneer J. L. Mellrath, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, has had another very busy year in 
his auction work. During the winter sea- 
son he had more pure bred sales offered 
him than he could cry. Mr. Mellrath also 
has a large farm auction business, ane 
probably no one in the state gets more 
big farm stock sales. He has been giving 
the best of satisfaction in all his auction 
work, and we are pleased to recommend 
him to our readers who may require the 
services of a good auctioneer. He knows 
values, being a farmer himself, and also a 
breeder of pure bred stock, He is build- 
ing up a good herd of Short-horn cattle, 





and has had Duroc Jerseys for a good 
many years. His horses are mostly reg- 
istered Belgians. As an auctioneer, Mr. 
Melirath uses good judgment and is pop-« 
ular with the farmers and breeders of 
stock. He will be pleased to hear from 
those thinking of holding sales. His busi- 
ness card appears regularly in our ad- 
vertising columns, giving his address. 
PERCHERON STALLIONS. 

There may be had from Messrs. Miller 
& Brown, of Marcus, Iowa, some big, 
drafty two and three-year-old Percheron 
stallions, both imported and home bred, 
suitable for immediate use. They rep- 
resent quality and size, as is indicated 
by the fact that the three-year-olds will 
weigh from 1,850 to 2,100 pounds, the 
two-year-olds in proportion, and among 
them are prize winners in France and 
Sioux City. They are the good boned, 
rugged sort, and Messrs. Brown & Miller 
are the right sort of people with whom 
to do business They are both farmers, 
and they caeeeiabic a barn in town. Note 
the change in their advertisement, and 


if needing a stallion, go and see them. 

LEFEBURE'S NEW IMPORTATION. 

Henry Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Iowa, 
have another importation. of Belgians to 
arrive this week. This last importation 
consists of twenty mares, and our read- 
interested in buying will do well to 
visit Messrs. Lefebure early, as it is not 
likely that these mares will last long. In 
their April importation, Messrs. Lefebure 
received twenty stallions, which arrived 
in good health and condition. These last 
importations were made because of the 
increasing demand for Belgians, and be- 
cause Messrs. Lefebure’s 109 head impor- 
tation last fall was not enough for their 
spring trade. See special announcement 
this week, and write, if interested, men- 
tioning W ‘allaces’ Farmer, 


aT TIRES GUARANTEED 
OR 4,500 MILES. 

This is the guarantee placed by the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, of Jean- 
ette, Pennsylvania, on their Pe nnsylvania 
Oilproof Vacuum Cup tires They  il- 


ers 





lustrate the tire in question in their ad- 
vertisement in this issue, and as will be 
noted, it is different in construction from 
any other tire on the market. While their 
guarantee is 4,50) miles, they point out 
that their tires often wear several thou- 
sand miles before the extra heavy tread 


beneath the vacuum cup is reached. The 








literature they have issued with regard to 
Pennsylvania tires de ibes not only the 
tires, but gives full pa rti iculars concerning 
the various styles of tires they make. 
Either a postal card or letter request wil 
bring their tire booklet, and interesting 


literature on how to care for automobile 


tires, by return mail. 
CALIFORNIA FARMS. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, of 2231 Railway Exchange, Chi- 
cago, Ill, are inte: in getting the 
best clas farm folks along the line of 
their railway, realizing that it takes a 
prosperous class of farm folks to build 
up a country. For the convenience of 
those who desire reliable and accurate 
information with regard to the possibili- 








Ss of 








ties in all kinds of farming along the line 
of the Santa Fe, they have ssued some 
very interesting literature. In a special 
advertisement in this issue they call at- 
tention to the free books, San Je aquin 
Valley,”’ “Dairying,” and Poultry, 

which they have issued with regard to 
this famous valley. These books tell the 
reasons why the San Joaquin country is 


good, about people who have made a suc- 
cess, and how, of the results which ‘ou 
can get if you simply put energy and am- 








bition into the work. Mr. GC. L. Sea- 
graves is general colonization agent of 
this road, and you can obtain the very 


interesting booklets above mentioned by 





writing him either a postal card or letter 
request. If there are any special ques- 
tions you wish to ask about California or 
any part thereof, Mr. Seagraves will be 
glad to have you write him personally, 
and he will see that you get the desired 


information. 
AN INTERESTING BOOK ON BUGGIES. 


A very attractive booklet illustrating 
and describing in detail the Split Hickory 
vehicles of the Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 
has been issued by H. C. Phelps, presi- 
dent of the company, and it can be ob- 
tained by sending a postal card or letter 
request to the Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 
Station 45, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Phelps, 
in a special advertisement on our back 
page this week, tells about the splendid 
line of Split Hickory vehicles, and calls 
particular attention to their 1410-page 
buggy book, which contains many inter- 
esting illustrations. For the convenience 
of those who desire this book, he has 
placed a coupon in the advertisement, 


but a postal card or letter request will 
answer the same purpose. All Split Hick- 
ory vehicles are sold under an basolute 
guarantee for two full years, and you 
can take advantage of Mr. Phelps’ thirty- 
day free trial offer on any vehicle you 
desire, if you wish. The advertisement 


will prove interesting to our readers who 
are on the market for a buggy of any 
kind. If it is a single buggy, there are 
a number of different styles to choose 
from. If it is a family carriage, there 
are likewise a number of different styles, 
or if you want a spring wagon, you will 
find it in the Split Hickory line. The cat- 
alog describes each line of vehicles in de- 
tail, and tells all about the liberal guar- 
antee which the Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
make on all of the buggies they sell. The 
booklet is certainly well worth having, 
and it will be sent promptly on request. 
Read their advertisement. 


“THE CAR FOR con FARMER’S 
iLy.” 








FAM 

Under this title, the Hupp Motor Car 
‘o., O 2 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., give “their arguments as to why 
the farmer should buy the Hupmobile. 
They point out that the price is reason- 
able, that the expense of running the 
Hupmobile is low, both as to gasoline and 
tires, and that the repair expense is prac- 


tically nothing. They poinf out that their 


records show the average cost per mile 
to the Hupmobile owner for repairs, 
based on 5,000 miles yearly, is only 2.7 
mils, barely more than one-fourth of a 
cent. They have issued some _interest- 
ing literature with regard to Hupmobile 
‘ars, and the expense of running, and 
they will be glad to send it to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. The 


price of the Hupmobile four-passenger 





car, equipped with electric lighting and 
starting systems, demountable rims, over 
sized tire tire carrier, ete., is $1,200, f. 
o. b. Detroit, and the price “of the tour- 


ing car, without the starter, and without 
the demountable rims and larger tires, is 
$1,050, f. o. b. Detroit. The catalog gives 


full information, and the Hupmobile ad- 
vertisement on page 673 will be read with 
interest by those contemplating the pur- 


chase of a car this year. The manufac- 
turers will deem it a favor if Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers will mention the paper 
when writing’ them. 
A SATISFACTORY HOG OILER. 
The valveless, revolving hog oiler, ad- 


vertised by E. J. Smith, of Hastings, la., 
the inventor, owner and manufacturer, on 
page 681, solves the problem of dipping, 
doing away with the necessity thereof. 





Crude oil is used in this machine, and 
the hog does the rest. It is something 
every hog raiser needs. It is sold at a 


reasonable price, $12.50, f. 0. b. Hastings 
All orders will be promptly filled, Mr. 
Smith's circular tells all about it. Look 
up the advertisement and read it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
OFFERS LANDS. 


Mr. H. X. Thornton, colonization agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 112 W 


Adams St., Chicago, Ul, calls attention 
to the very liberal terms on which the 
Canadian Pacific offer their lands. In the 
first place, they give the buyer twenty 
years in which to pay for the lands, and 
the prices range from $11 to $30 per acre, 


one-twentieth down, and the balance in 


nineteen payments, with interest at 6 per 
cent. They also offer to lend the buyer 
$2,000 for farm improvements only, with 
no other security than the land. You are 


likewise given twenty years to pay this 
loan, with interest at 6 per cent. In ad- 
dition to this, in case of approved land 























gna ee they advance live stock to the 
Mlue of $1,000 on a loan basis. They are 
interested in getting the very best class 
of settlers along the Canadian Pacific 
railway in Canada, and hence their offer. 
They have issued some very attractively 
illustrated literature, giving the informa- 
tion about the lands, and they will be 
glad to send this literature to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. Just 
drop a postal card or letter request to 
H = Thornton, Colonization Agent, Ca- 
— Railway, 112 W. Adams 
St., Chics Ul, and it will come by re- 
turn — 
THE LUBRICATION OF AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINES. 

Under the above title, the Vacuum Oil 
Co,., of Rochester, oe have issued @ 
very interesting and = practical booklet, 
on oiling automobile engines. It describes 
in detail the common engine troubles, and 
gives their cause and remedy. This book- 
let will be of a great deal of interest, 


and likewise of considerable value to all 
users of the automobile. This company 
are makers of Gargoyle Mobiloil these 
oils being put out under their trade- 
mark, and they stand back of their trade- 
marked oils in every particular. They 
not only have an oil for automobile en- 
gines, but likewise for tractors, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B" being the tractor lubricant 
which they particularly recommend. They 
also make Mobilubricant, a grease which 
is highly efficient for the power transmit- 
ting parts of the automobile. It comes 


in a special patented tin, which enables 
the user to feed the grease withoué muss 
or bother. It is sold in from one to three 
pound cans. One of the most interesi- 
ing features of the Vacuum Qi] Co.'s lit- 


erature is their chart, showing the correct 
oil for the various makes of automobiles, 
and the recommendations of the company 


can be safely followed. The chart is re- 





produced in small size in their advertise- 
iment on page 671, and they will be glad 
to send you this chart in larger size, and 
their interesting booklet above mentioned, 
on request. The mention of Walaces’ 
Farmer when writing them will be appre- 
ciated. 
INDIANA SILOS. 

A silo that has given excellent satis- 
faction all over .ne corn belt is the Indi- 
ana, made by the Indiana Silo Co., of 
Anderson, Ind., the home office, with 
branches at Des Moines: Kansas City; 
Mo., and Fort Worth, Texas. An unusu- 
ally attractive silo catalog has been is- 
sued by the Indiana Silo Co. this year, 
and they invite every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in silos to send 
for this catalog. In their special adver- 
tisement cn page 680, they call attention 
to the fact that the staves for Indiana 
silos are cut frem the choicest timber, 
carefully selected by their own experts, 
at the mills, that there is no metal in 


the Indiana silo to corrode, no plaster to 
crumble, and that the first indiana silo 
built is still standing, and giving com- 
plete satisfaction. The Indiana Silo Co. 
will be glad to have you visit their Des 
Moines factory, and look over the mate- 
rial you will get in Indiana silos. They 
will be glad to quote you price on any 
sized silo you desire, and they will be 
Pleased to have you mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them. 


OVERLAND AUTOMOBILES POPULAR, 





The popularity of Overland automobiles 
is evident by the fact that the manufac- 
turers, the Villys-Overland Co., Dept. 
10%, Toledo, Ohio, will produce 56,0°0 cars 
this year. The demand for the Overland 
$950 car, this price including complete 
equipment, other than” electric starter 
and genemiter, has been marvelous, Mach 
year the Willyvs-Overiand Co. have’ in- 
creased their output, and each year there 
has been an increasing demand for their 
car. They have issued some very inter- 
esting literature with regard to the Over- 


land car, and they will be glad to not 
only send this literature, but to give you 
the name of their dealer nearest you as 
well. They would like to have you not 
only read their catalog, but likewise to 


see the car _ itself. They are satisfied 


that both the car and the catalog will be 
of interest. A postal card will bring the 
cata'og by return mail. An excellent 


idea of the car can be gained by looking 
up the illustration in the Overland ad- 
vertisement on page 665. The manufac- 
turers will be glad to have you 
advertisement, as it gives interesting in- 
formation, 


Good ‘Large Jack 


A blue- -gray. weight 1000 pounds. Good server and 
{ nevery way Priced at a bargain 

CHAS. HORN. Chicago, Ill. 
Care Shannon Bros., U.S. Yards. 

















fresh and heavy springers. 
sented. The best lot we ever sold. 
ing. If 


1401 GRAND AVENUE, 





High Grade Guernsey 
Gows and Heifers at Public Sale 


At Hillcrest Farm, 4 1-2 miles 
southwest of Des Moines 


Next Thursday, April 23d 


Five registered bulls will be offered; 
All tuberculin tested and 
Cows with splendid records in tl 
you want good dairy cattle, this is your opportunity. 


HILLCREST FARM—A. L. HYZER, Mer. 


SALE LIST ON APPLICATION 


‘ grade cows and heifers, 
guaranteed as rey 
ie 


us olfer- 


» head of 


re- 


Come. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


April 17 1914, 








Holbert Horse Importing Company 


Importations arrived Sept, 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 
24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d, Feb. 10th. March im- 
portation of Belgian stallions now in our barns 
ready for inspection. 

Herd Headers—25 extra well bred Percheron 
and Belgian stallions specially selected to head 
herds of full blood mares. 


100 Stallions that will weigh 100 tons. 


A.B. HOLBERT,Proprietor 
Greeley, lowa 





PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for High Class Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Shire and Belgian ie 


Stallions and Mares 


My new mpo tation of stallions and mares include some of the best that 
have been broug ) erica—some prize winners, and all good big ones 
the be | ever imported f you are st yest do not fail to see 
these ome 1 be inners ¢ uture shows, as was Farceur. my grand 
champion Belgian at this r’ owa state fz id Bow Ragged Boy, my 
eserve ch r Paramount farm ha produced more first Eves | 
te fair than any o rm. Inspection invited. | 
n and nine from Waterloo. | 
er Ww h en writ all 


WM. GROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 


. OAKLAWN STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports the Best of 


Draft Stallions and Mares 


of the different breeds 
PERCHERON— BELGIAN—-SHIRE 


NEW IMPORTATION ARRIVED DEC. 17, 1913 


\lso some good Short-horn heifers and bulls. 
Branch barn at Rockwell City, Iowa—aA. 
SrEWART, Manager. Come and see the stock 
before you buy. 


GEO. EGGERT, Prop., 


Percheron Bargains 


am now Offering bargains in good big Percheron stallions. 
Rece “nt importation to select from. Come and see them while the 
selection is good. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Go., lowa 


Barns in town, located 70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 290 
miles south of Minneapolis, 91 miles west of Burlington, 180 miles 
west of Peoria, Ill., 216 miles east of Omaha, Neb. 

















— 


Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


We can show you more big ton high class 
Percheron or Belgian stallions than any other 
two firms in the U.S., as well as some very choice 
Shires. 

Can you handle a few stallions for sale pur- 
poses? Ifso, we cansupply you whether you want 
one or twenty. 

(Send 15 cents in stamps for our beautiful six 
colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions 

Ain the yards, or 10 cents for the most complete 
Billustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Manager of Northwest Department 
and Barns, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





Newton, lowa | 














Grand View 40—Percherons and Belgians—40_ 


Stallions and Mares 


2to 6 Years Old 


_ Imported —_ Home Bred 
Wer } im to sell and they re oe. Ton stallions 
r it ual one anc ' ; and sound. I 


t 
ai) ou termes the at will please you. 


Ss WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, pen 


25 miles north at lar Rapids 








LEFEBURES’ BELGIANS 


New Importation Just Arrived, March 25th 











Largest 
Gollection 
of 


Belgians 





on 
Earth 
(01 Head Imported Oct. Ist, Making 175 Head on Hand 


20 Stallions Arrived March 25th 
20 Mares Due to Arrive April (5th 








Anna de Balcan 
Grand Champion Belgian Mare, lowa State Fair, 1913 





Our capital is unlimited, our sup- 
ply is never low. Buyers will find 
a large collection in April and thru 
May and June. Write for catalog. 
Come to Cedar Rapids or Iowa City 
and take the Interurban to Lefe- 
bure Crossing—car every hour. 
*Phone to Fairfax for team or auto 
to meet you. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 











Ist Prize lowa State Fair, 1912 and 1913 
































ex! argest 
vig, hea vy ne a 2000 | to 2400 . Ste 
to be fo r United Stat 
Ceane’ R: pid Jack r arm is the 
tr i r i 4 I tion 








65 Jacks and Jennets For Sale 65 


40 JACKS — stele WE EVER OFFERED 


the big, heavy boned kind, with good heads and ears ll . 

ide 04 r1913 IOWA AND MISSOURI STATE FAIR PRIZE WIN. 

» this to be the best bunch of jacks offered for sale this year, 

: N + ur OWN Tarms, tO care “for and handle our stock in a way to 
mpetition ces. We invi inspection. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


DEIERLING & OTTO, Queen City, Missouri 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Illinois 


Our New Importation Arrived January 21st 


Parties wishing 


Percherons, Shires or r Belgians 


= rns at very rea ‘es, Our terms 
“el ir guaran te an ete pe r. Call on or write 


TAYLOR & JONES, ~_n 15, Williamsville, Illinois 








j as 
| R. WELKEINSON & SONS 











R. F, FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


f -_ Pt stallions and mares. “YOU WIL 
Lt IKE OUR "BE! G aTANS * We have now on han m our last importa: 
tion man st winners at the re ya State Fair that we wa y) 
) see Be sides we are now showi 20 hes of imported mare- in 
foal to = ted ee. We have matched pairs and our 
prices are right. ne. and three-year-old stallions also for sale 
A few choice yearling and weanling stallions and mares 
on -srgcramge inv estiga ar" these bargains. 
Fa 


nile east of Independence, Buchanan County. Iowa, on ©. BR. 





Shire a Races Mares for Sale 


A choice lot. mostly imported. Lets of size. plenty of bone—the 

ind you will like. Come to see them or write 

MITCHELLVILLE, 10WA 
Sev enteen miles east of Des Moines on Interurban Railway. 








| BELGIAN—PERCHERON—SHIRE 
Shire Stallion and Mare | Stallions and mares, from yearlings to4-ye are 


| olds, ranging in price from 8200 up. Wehave3 7 head 
of registered horses for you to choose from that are 
attractions at the prices quoted. Writeus. E. P. 
HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, I& 


Both coming three—nice bays—with weight, size 
and quality. Both out of gh sire and dam. 
Offered at bargain prices. 

A. Cc. WEAR, Plymouth, Illinois. 





r 





